


Thief Can Chang 
hing Except His Finger Prin 


Finger Prints are the only positive method of identification. 
Thousands of experts are now needed in this big new field. 


Modern ingenuity has supplied the thief with a 
thousand and one effectual ways to conceal his 
identity. Beards and wigs may alter his appearance 
so that he may be totally unrecognizable. cer- 
tain paraffine preparation injected under the skin of 
his face may cause his features to assume an en- 
tirely different aspect. A combination of collodion 
and iodine may be applied to simulate a scar or 
birthmark which may alter the general appearance 
of the face—in fact, a clever 
crook can change anything ex- 
cept his finger prints. 

Finger prints constitute the 
one sure means of identification. 
The tiny ridges at the ends of 
the finger never change. They 
may be temporarily obliterated 
through injury or accident, but they will grow again 
in the exact original form. The finger print is 
entirely distinctive—no two are alike. There is no 
chance for mistaken identity—the finger print fur- 
nishes positive proof; it never fails. 

Why Don’t You 
Get Into this Fascinating Game 

Thousands of men are needed in the big new 
science of finger print work. Within the last two 
years the field has grown with astonishing rapidity. 
Wherever and whenever it is necessary to establish 
personal identity, Finger Print Experts are needed. 
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your free Book on Finger Prints and details of 
your free Secret Service Course offer. 


Be a Finger Print 
Detective 


Governments, large manufacturing concerns a 
the police departments everywhere are constal 
requiring new men in this fascinating work. 
work holds untold opportunity and the pay is bi 
Why don’t you get into this fascinating “game? 


Learn this Fascinating Work 
at Home in Spare Time 

You can master this interesting profession at hom 
in your spare time. We wi 
teach you the secrets of this bi 
game for a nominal sum—é 
than cigar money. No man ned 
tie himself down to the grindit 
monotony of routine work whi 
such opportunity lies before hia 
You don’t have to have a § 
called “higher education” to be a big man m fing4 
print work. All you need is common sensé plus : 
knowledge we can give you. ‘The course 8 
piled by men who are Finger Print Experts the 
selves—men who have the advantage and backgro 
of personal experience. Their knowledge combine 
with your ambition spells success for you. 


Free Course in Secret Service 

Write for our free book on Finger Prints whid 
we will be glad to send you without cost oF 00% 
tion on your part. It contains a complete descr} 
tion of this fascinating profession and details @ 
work done by finger print experts Find out & 
the big opportunities which are now by 
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INCE early morning the fog, 

sometimes less, sometimes 

more, had drifted in from the 

harbor as softly white as a 
cloud. Now and then, when it momen- 
tarily thinned and shredded, the sun 
showed like a vast rayless brazen ball. 
Billowing through the narrow, crooked 
streets of the little seaport town, it 
shrouded and deadened their sounds 
oddly ; so much so that Barbara Calvert, 
standing at the quaint, three-cornered 
window in the sitting room of the old 
clapboarded house that lurched crazily 
over 
ing it it 


weed-grown cobblestones separat- 
from the street, heard only faintly 
the knocks of the approaching postman 

A minute before the stairs had creaked 
under light, rapid feet, and the front 
door ha id opened ; that meant that Annie 
had heard, that she also was watching 
and listening, Hoping for a letter from 
Clem, of course; it was the right day. 


yet. How much, 


3ut she could hardly expect any. He 
had written by the last mail—he gen- 
erally let one or two slip—and sent 
money, too; the most that he had sent 
Barbara did not know; 
for Annie chose to be funnily reticent 
sometimes. She was like a child in her 
love of little secrets. But Clem had 
sent enough to ‘pay that long-owing 
doctor’s bill for Daisy, and settle those 
rates which had been worrying her so 
horribly. Things had been pretty hard 
lately; people were so long in paying. 
And Annie wasn’t much use: she had 
always hated sewing. Barbara sighed 
a long breath of weariness that was 
more than physical. If she had not 
owned the little ramshackle old house, 
the house in which both Annie and her- 
self had been what might have 
happened in the past year and nine 
months! Yes; Daisy, barely three 
months old then, would be two in less 


born, 
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than a fortnight; it was just that time 
since Clem went away. 

She recalled it all: the February day 
as foggy and comfortless and cold as 
was this one of November, her own 
amazement when she came down to find 
the place in a turmoil of packing. Clem 
was going away, he announced. He 
was sick and tired, fed-up, with Graham 
and Foster’s; might stick there for the 
rest of his life and do no good. He 
would be an idiot to lose the chance of 
the jolly good berth he had been offered 
in Brazil. Had only known it was cer- 
tain yesterday. Must be off straight 
away! And Annie, instead of objecting, 
had acquiesced—more than acquiesced 
—had been as eager as he. Of course 
he must go. Graham and Foster were 
old fogies. Whoever did any good in 
Landport? They couldn’t keep spong- 
ing on Barbara, for years, perhaps, par- 
ticularly now there was the baby. He 
would make a decent home for her 
down there in a year or two, then send 
for them both. Everybody made heaps 
in South America, she declared. 

Neither of them had listened to Bar- 
bara’s own bewildered questions and 
remonstrances, but had run on, one 
against the other, like an excited boy 
and girl. Well, they were no more than 
that; only twenty-two and eighteen, on 
the wedding day which neither would 
hear of postponing. It had all been over 
before Barbara fairly realized it—Clem 
gone, and she left to her uneasy won- 
der and perplexity. How uneasy, and 
why she was so, she had never whis- 
pered to Annie, but had _ resolutely 
pushed the thought, the possibility away. 
For, the excitement over, Annie the 
pretty, adored, petted creature, had 
broken down, sobbing, and clinging, as 
she always did in trouble, to the sister 
who had mothered her. And then, a 
few hours after, sweeping everything 
else away, as by a tidal wave, there had 
come—— 

The fog-blurred figure of the postman 


passed. He did not even turn his head 
toward the little house. The front door 
shut with an impatient clang. Annie 
came in. 

“There wasn’t anything,” she com- 
plained. 

“No. I saw. But you didn’t really 
expect anything, did you?” asked Bar- 
bara. 

“Expect? Yes, I did. Why not?” 

“Well, Clem doesn’t generally write 
every mail. And, as he sent the money 
last time, more than usual iy 

“Last time? More? Oh, that! It 
wasn’t so much. And it’s gone, any- 
how,” said Annie. 

Standing side by side in the three- 
cornered window, the two were phys- 
ically unlike as sister sometimes are. 
Nothing could have been more con- 
trasted than Barbara’s thick, dark hair 
and Annie’s feathery yellow; Barbara's 
grave, brown eyes and Annie’s dancing 
blue; Barbara’s soft, brunet pallor and 
Annie’s rose-tinted bloom; Barbara’s 
small, daintily compact figure and An- 
nie’s tall willowy slenderness that made 
her, as she moved, sway like a flower. 
It was a frequent, probably not wholly 
unconscious trick, that swaying of 
Annie’s, meaning, in different circum- 
stances, different things. Just now, 
joined to the pouting frown that made 
her lovely little face like a cross child’s, 
it meant curbed irritation which would 
break into reckless speech directly. And 
it did. 

“Clem ought to write!’ she said frac- 
tiously. “Oftener, I mean. It’s thought- 
less of him not to—selfish! He must 
know how anxious I get. I expected, 
when he went out, that he would have 
sent for me before this. It’s all non- 
sense, saying that he wants to come and 
get me. As if I couldn’t take care of 
myself!” She paused, glancing round 
the shabby, colorless little room. “I— 
I’m sick of it all!” 

“Sick ?” 


“Of everything. This horrid place 
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to live in. Fancy having lived here ever 
since one was born! Of nothing pleas- 
ant to do or see and not enough to 
wear. Of all the scraping and pinching 
and poverty and work!” cried Annie. 
“Oh, I know you do most of the work— 
of course you do! And I know I seem 
a pig, but I can’t help it. It only makes 
me angrier to see you do it, because 
things might be altogether different, if 
only rs 

She caught her breath with a gulp. 
Barbara’s small, round face, with its 
little, firm red mouth above its deter- 
mined chin had crimsoned to her hair. 

“Tf only ” she repeated levelly. 

“You know what I mean,” Annie mut- 
tered. “If only you’d marry Captain 
Prichard. I—I don’t see why you 
won't!” 

“He has not asked me. But 

“Not asked you! Because you freeze 
and hold him off so. Almost every- 
body in Landport knows he wants to 
as well as you do,” said Annie. 

‘But my sister might see why, I 
think,” concluded Barbara as before. 
He isn’t more 


” 


“Because he’s older ? 
than forty. That isn’t old. And you're 
turned six and twenty.” She stopped. 
“He must be frightfully set on it, or 
he’d have given up long ago, when you're 
always so stiff. I believe he took the 
post as harbor master so as to stay here, 
where you are; he has plenty without 
it. And that nice house he’s bought— 
I'm sure it was only because you say 
that what you’d like best to have is 
flowers all the year round; it’s got such 
a big greenhouse. And—as for dislik- 
ing him——” 

“Well? 

“Well—why do you? You say he’s 
bad-tempered and hard and stern. It’s 
only your fancy. How can you know? 
You behave as if you were half afraid 
ot him; he’s never done anything to 
make you. [| expect he’d be kind and 


” 


hice enough to any one that 


“That he owned? Who was his prop- 
erty?” 

“Now, why should you put it like 
that?” protested Annie  fretfully. 
“Property! Like a boat or a horse or 
something. A woman always does be- 
long to her husband, I suppose. Why 
not? It’s all right, when he is; and 
when he isn’t, it’s all wrong, and you 
can’t make it anything else, whatever 
you do and whatever you call it. Mar- 
rying always would be all right if the 
wrong people wouldn’t go and do it!” 
She paused upon his unconscious epit- 
ome of the wisdom of the ages and 
sighed. “Well, I can’t make you marry 
him——” 

“No, you can’t. 
Barbara dryly. 

“But—but you might think of it,” 
continued Annie. Her voice dropped to 
its softest, most cajoling note; she 
moved nearer. “Oh, why won’t you. 
dear? You know, I shall be perfectly 
wretched when I do go, to think of 
you here, slaving, half starving. And, 
most likely, if you did, I could come 
with you. It would be horrid, stopping 
alone, with Daisy so often ill, and I 
don’t suppose he’d mind. That house 
is big enough. I'd keep out of the way, 
and be careful she wasn’t a worry. It 
would only want a word—you know it 
would. Or let me say it—tell him re 

“Annie!’’ Barbara faced round, her 
face again flaming. ‘ You—you haven’t 
dared to talk me over with Stephen 
Prichard—let him believe that I us 

“No, I haven’t.” Annie flushed de- 
fensively. ‘What would be the good, 
when I know how awfully obstinate 
you can be? But he knows I'd help 
him if I could, naturally. We hardly 
ever say a word about you, if you want 
to know. Once, soon after Clem went, 
he did me if you were 
engaged, anybody else, be- 

know where he 


Or he, either,” said 


just ask 
if there was 
cause he wanted to 
was.” 

“And you told him—— 


” 
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“The truth, of course. That you 
weren’t, and there wasn’t,” said Annie. 

Barbara did not answer. The hands 
with which she took up her dropped 
work were not very steady. Annie 
turned again to the window, her child- 
ish under lip held petulantly between 
her teeth. The fog had thinned in the 
last few minutes ; the great coppery red 
globe of the sun loomed through. There 
was a stir presently in the big patch- 
work-cushioned armchair near the fire. 
Daisy, yawning, struggled up from the 
nest of blanket and pillow where she 
had been sleeping. Annie went across 
and took up the little delicate thing, 
smoothing the tumbled curly dark hair, 
that was her father’s, from the eyes 
that were as blue as her own. Clement 
and Annie Leete had been called the 
prettiest young pair in Landport, and 
the child had inherited something of 
the beauty of both. A great white wool 
shawl lay on the table. Barbara’s 
needle stopped as the other took it up. 

“You are not going to take her out?” 
she asked. 

“Only just over to Mrs. Carr’s. I 
said I’d go, you know, and try to alter 
that blouse she is grumbling about.” 

“But the fog?” 

“It’s thinner now and won’t hurt if 
she is all muffled up. She can play 
there with Minnie, and will only worry 
you if I leave her,” said Annie. 

She went out. From the window 
Barbara watched the pretty, light-sway- 
ing figure cross the old cobble-stones, 
the look of fond admiration in her 
brown eyes, with which they always 
followed Annie. But she drew back 
with a frown as quick as her movement 
at sight of the figure that paused on the 
cracked pavement. Fog or no fog there 
was no mistaking the height and heavy 
build of Stephen Prichard, the harbor 
master. 

Whatever he said to Annie, it changed 
her smile to an expression so startled 
as to be one almost of alarm. But she 


smiled again in a moment and, with a 
nod of her blond head in answer to an 
evident question, went on. No need to 
wonder what question, for he was cross- 
ing toward the house. Barbara made a 
helpless gesture. Annie was Annie; it 
was no use to be angry! The outer 
door opened merely by turning a han- 
dle. In a moment Prichard was in the 
room. Over her work she looked up at 
the keen-eyed, square-jawed, weather- 
bronzed face that, she told herself, was 
as stern as it was stubborn, and as stub- 
born as it was stern, feeling the little, 
shrinking quiver which at the sound 
of his strong voice always thrilled her, 
And this not the less because she knew 
it had a special note for her. 

“T was afraid you might be out, Miss 
Calvert,” he began. 

“Out? But you saw Annie,” said 
Barbara coldly. 

“Yes, I know; ought to have said I'd 
been afraid,” Prichard corrected. “She 
was going into the Carrs’, she said, so 
it’s all right for her. But you often go 
out, downtown, and so on, about this 
time, don’t you? And by yourself. So 
I though I’d best come and warn you 
that ee 

“Warn me?” 

“That it would be wiser to stay in; 
safer. Particularly with this beastly 
fog about. One of the prisoners—pa- 
tients—has escaped from the criminal 
lunatic asylum over at Donchester.” 

“From Lyncrest? Oh! One of the 
madmen?” cried Barbara. 

“They’re all mad there, or supposed 
to be, aren’t they ?” said Prichard dryly. 
“Yes, early this morning; how I can't 
say. The man who told me didn’t ap- 
pear to know. What bothers me is that 
he was making this way when he was 
lost track of. They phoned through 
that the police here might keep a look- 
out. Confoundedly difficult with this 
fog, of course, and it’s worse toward 
Dorchester, I hear, which is probably 
why he gave them the slip.” He had put 
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out his hand. She had perforce given 
him hers, and his large, hard fingers 
closed over it gently enough. “Noth- 
ing to be scared about, you know. He 
has very likely turned back again, may 
never get within miles of the place. But 
I thought I’d best tell you—see that you 
were safe here, and wouldn’t run any 
risk. It might be dangerous, if he 
chanced to come across a woman alone.” 

“Ves, I was not going out. Thank 
you,” said Barbara. She drew away 
her hand. “You don’t know who the 
man is?” 

“His name? No. A soldier, some- 
body said. But I did hear i 

“Yes?” She glanced up at the ab- 
ruptly stopped word. 

“Well, that he was in for a murder. 
But a good many of them are, I sup- 
pose,” said Prichard awkwardly. 

“T dare say. If he gets to wandering 
on the flats between here and Donches- 
ter he may freeze to death before morn- 
ing, if they don’t find him, Thank you 
again for coming, Captain Prichard. It 
was very kind.” 

She picked up her work. There was 
as much of dismissal in the movement 
as there had been in the words and tone. 
He moved involuntarily to obey, took 
up his cap. Then suddenly, almost vio- 
lently, he flung it down and turned to 
face her. She met his eyes and went 
red and white and red again with the 
half-scared, half-angry, all-reluctant 
leap of her heart. How often, in the 
last year and nine months, had she, to 
use Annie’s phrase, frozen and held him 
off? Here was the end of that, as she 
had always known there must be, some 
day. She shrank, trembling, back into 


the three-cornered window, feeling as 


if his solid size and strength were an 
absolute menace which must crush her. 
Afraid of him? In every fiber she was 
afraid of him! For a moment they 
looked at each other. 

“I want to speak to you,” said Prich- 
ard. 


“No—please——” Her work had 
fallen. 

“Yes!” said Prichard doggedly. “A 
man gets to the end of his tether, his 
patience, some time or other, and I’ve 
got to the end of mine. I can’t go on 
any longer, and I won’t. You know 
what it is, of course. If you didn’t, 
your sister would have told you. 
Women—her sort—always do talk 
about that kind of thing. Besides, I 
told her, long ago; asked if there was 
anybody in my way.” 

He stopped in the bluntly clipped sen- 
tences, moving a step nearer. Barbara 
caught her breath with a gasp. 

“Well, I love you,” he went on. 
“That says everything, the way I mean 
it. If ever a man loved a woman better, 
wanted her more |] don’t know how he 
did it! If you will take me, if you can, 
there’s nothing I won’t do to make you 
happy—— Wait a moment. I know 
all there is against me. I’ve been over 
it, often enough. I’m a good bit older, 
a dozen years—more. And I'd have 
given something lately for the kind of 
looks that take a girl’s fancy, and for 
the ways. You think I’m rough, I 
suppose. I know you do; it’s natural 
you should. But I don’t know much 
about women. I’ve spent my life with 
men, and a hard lot, at that. You— 
you could do what you liked with me; 
you'd find you could. And you should. 
What—what do you say?” 

He waited. His eyes held her, domi- 
nated her. He was terribly in earnest. 
Shrink from him as she might, tremble 
as she might, he had at least forced 
that conviction upon her. And the sen- 
sation he gave of threat, of power, of 
word quite the 
right stronger. She drove 
her tongue to speech. 

“T am—very sorry,” she said falter- 
ingly. “You would not have asked me 
if I could have helped it. But, although 
I say ‘no,’ there are, most likely, others 


” 


menace—no seemed 


one—was 


who—— 
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“If that’s your idea you can put it 
out of your head,” Prichard interrupted 
brusquely. “There are men who'll lose 
one woman and turn to another ready 
enough. I don’t say no. All right; 
it’s their way. But it’s not mine, and it 
won't be. It’s you or nobody; you may 
swear to that!” He looked at her with 
a frowning mixture of wrath and won- 
der, half laughed. “Oh, you’re as 
proud as Lucifer. I know what I’m 
up against in that way! Are you as 
cold as flint, too? Somebody else? If 
you’d ever known what it was to be in 
love yourself 

“Oh, do you think I don’t know!” 
cried Barbara. 

“You—you have 

“Yes.” She drew a deep breath, fall- 
ing back into her wonted composure. 
“I had better tell you; perhaps it’s 
kinder,” she said quietly. “I have cared. 
So much that I can never put any one 
else in his place, never! I—I swore to 
myself that I never could or would. 
We didn’t—our engagement was a 
secret * 

“Secret? If you had been engaged to 
me I’d have seen to it that everybody 
knew !” said Prichard grimly. 

“There were reasons why he—we de- 
cided to keep it private for a time. 
No one knew but Annie 7 

“Annie? She told me there was no- 
body !” 

“It was true—then. 
He——” 

“He jilted you?” Prichard demanded. 
“That’s it, I suppose?” 

“No. He is dead. Dead; and 

She broke off. Rapid feet sounded 
on the cobble-stones; the outer door 
was flung open. Annie’s voice called 
from the passage, then she ran in. 

“Barbara, Barbara!” She was pale, 
breathless. “You’ve heard about the 
man, the prisoner, that’s escaped from 
Lyncrest? Of course; Captain Prich- 
ard came to tell you! John Carr’s just 


” 


There was not. 


” 


come in; he’s heard the name. What 
do you think—it’s———” 

Barbara’s cry, almost a scream, cut 
through the words and stepped them. 

“It is Isaac Royde!” she exclaimed, 

“Yes,” said Annie. 

She stood panting with her haste, 
eager and excited; any sensation pleas- 
antly thrilled the pretty childish crea- 
ture. Barbara made a stumbling step 
and caught at the back of a chair. 

“I thought of it,” she said faintly. 
“At the first moment I thought of it! 
But hearing—hearing it was a soldier 

It was a mistake, for a sailor, I 
suppose.” Her whole figure stiffened 
and steadied; she turned to Prichard. 
“You would have heard in another mo- 
ment. The man I loved was Geoffrey 
Blair. And Isaac Royde murdered 
him !” 

Her face sank on her hands. Beyond 
his one violent start Prichard did not 
stir; he stood looking at her. Annie 
in a moment or two went out and closed 
the door; her footsteps died away on 
the cobbles. Presently Barbara raised 
her head; she repeated her last words in 
exactly the same tone. 

“Tsaac Royde murdered him,” she 
said again and paused. ‘You must re- 
member? It was after you came to 
Landport. And—yes, you knew God- 
frey. I recollect you did.” 

“In a fashion. I’d a bit of business 
with his father’s firm, and he managed 
it. That was all. I never knew you 
knew him.” Prichard answered de- 
tachedly. He hesitated, frowning, con- 
sidering. ‘‘Wasn’t it about the time your 
sister’s husband went away? Of course. 
I recollect. And it happened in that 
little wooded section they call Birch 
Grove?” 

“Yes. He always went that way 
home. It was at night, you know,” 
said Barbara. Her hands were wrung 
hard together, but her voice was steady. 
“Isaac Royde must have waited for oF 
followed him, crept up behind him. The 
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blow was a frightful one; fractured the 
skull; must have killed him instantly, 
the doctors said. He, Royde, mostly 
carried a great heavy stick, a cudgel. 
It must have been done with that.” 

“He was seen near the grove just 
about the time, I think ” began 
Prichard. 

“Yes. But there was nothing in that ; 
he was often there. Iver since he was 
hurt—he fell from the rigging on to 
the deck, and lay senseless for days; 
was always strange afterward. He had 
had curious wandering fits. He would 
roam for miles, sometimes be lost sight 
of for a week. He was not even sus- 
pected until it was noticed that he was 
spending a lot of money. And then 


Godfrey’s watch and some other things 
were found hidden in his room.” 

“He was found guilty and reprieved 
as not sane, I know,” said Prichard 
slowly, with a nod. “Well, the man was 
crazy enough, no doubt of that; was 
safer shut up, anyhow, for his own 


sake and other people’s. Would have 
been bound to come to it sooner or 
later. I’ve known several cases—I mean 
of that sort of accident—and they 
would usually have been better under 
lock and key afterward. They may 
seem quiet enough, but you never know 
what trifle may overbalance them, how 
they will break out. Here there was 
robbery for a motive ~ 4 

“No!” Barbara, whiter, looked at 
him. “The watch and money were 
taken, I think, because they were there 
to take. Or he may have been cunning 
enough—people in his state are, aren’t 
they’—to try to give the idea that that 
was the motive. But he killed Godfrey, 
Captain Prichard, because he was jeal- 
ous.” 

“Jealous 7” 

“On my account. He—he’d been in 
love with me, worried me for a long 
time. Long before he was hurt. And, 
by accident, he saw us together. It was 
only the night before. I was obliged to 


explain to him, try to quiet him; I 
thought I had. When it happened the 
fear struck me; afterward, of course, 
I knew. And that it had been my fault. 
Mine! Oh, that’s been almost the worst 
part of it to bear! Don’t you see that it 
has?” 

“See? I see that it was no blame of 
yours. But in love with you—Royde? 
Good heavens, child, he may come here 
—to you! That’s probably why he 
turned this way.” 

“Come here?’ She met the dark- 
ened alarm of his look. “Oh, surely 
not! It—it would half kill me to see 
him, I think. Not that I should be 
afraid of his hurting me, doing any- 
thing ss 

“Do? You don’t know what a man 
in that condition might do,” Prichard 
interrupted bluntly. ‘And here you are 
alone with the door on the latch. Bolt 
it after me and don’t undo it, unless for 
your sister, until I come back. I'll go 
to the police, see what can be done, 
warn them. In this confounded fog 
the fellow may be lurking close by for 
all we can tell !’’ 

He caught up his cap, was at the door 
in a brief moment—and as quickly 
swung around again. 

“Before I go,” he said with the same 
brusque peremptoriness, “I want you to 
understand that I don’t take your ‘no,’ 
or intend to take it. All this about 
Blair doesn’t make any difference, 
though it’s knocked me over more than 
a bit. And it’s over, anyhow. I’ve 
been set on you ever since I came here 
two years ago. I'll wait and ask again. 
You’ve got to let me ask again; it isn’t 
much to do.” He stopped, waited. 

Barbara looked at him helplessly. Of 
what use would protest or refusal be? 
He came nearer. 

“Oh, I’ve put it, said it all wrong, of 
course! I know that, but—Barbara! 
I’ve never done more than just touch 
your fingers. Because you’re going to 
let me ask again, let me kiss you, too. 
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I could if you said no—but say yes! 
Will you?” 

Perhaps she made some gesture of 
acquiescence, resignation, for his arms 
were about her with the words. “You 
little thing!” he muttered in her ear. 
“You little soft thing!’ and lifted her 
bodily. In a minute she was on her feet 
again; he was out of the room, the door 
shut behind him, and she stood trem- 
bling, struggling with a furious impulse 
to cover the face that she knew flamed 
red to her hair. Why had she done it 
—if she had done it? Even as the quick- 
est way of getting rid of him, why had 
she? She, whom no man but her dead 
lover, her never-forgotten or to-be-for- 
gotten lover had ever kissed before. 
Could she have prevented it? Not if he 
had chosen to do it! He had been gen- 
tle enough, but she had felt impotently 
little and helpless. He would come 
back. When he came back There 
was no time to consider that, no time 
to think of her anger, her anger with 
him and with herself. Royde! He 
might be right there; the bolts must be 
drawn. 

There were steps, a man’s, upon the 
cobblestones now, quick, hurrying! 
The handle turned as she ran out. The 
door was thrown open before she could 
touch it, and what might have been a 
scream of terror turned to an ejacula- 
tion of amazement. 

“Clem!” she cried loudly. 
It’s you! Really you!” 

“Rather! looks like me, doesn’t it? 
Good to see you again, Barbara. How 
are you, dear? Knew I should give you 
a bit of a-shock, and Annie, too. She 
all right? And the kiddy? Is she 
here ?” 

“She’s out, over at the Carrs’; will 
be in directly. I—I was never so sur- 
prised in all my life!” said Barbara. 
She backed into the sitting room, and 
he, following, dropped the bag he car- 
ried, put his arm round her shoulders, 
and kissed her. She returned the kiss 


“Clem! 
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warmly enough. She had always been 
fond of Clem—in spite of the irrepress- 
ible regret, when the love affair firs 
dawned upon her, that Annie, so child. 
ish and irresponsible herself, had chosen 
a husband more so. 

Clem was exactly the same, just as 
handsome, gay, eager looking, not a day 
older, only a little leaner, a great deal 
browner. This Barbara noted as she 
replied to his rapid questions, almost 
all about Annie; and he, presently, an- 
swered hers, a little shortly, restively, 
perhaps, for Clem. She broke a brief 
silence that fell. 

“T can’t think why you didn’t let 
Annie know,” she said remonstratively. 
“There was no need, surely, to take us 
so by surprise. But I’m glad, all the 
same, that you have come to get her. 
I shouldn’t have liked her to travel all 
that way alone. And gladder still that 
you are able to make a home so quickly. 
I was afraid it would be years, per- 
haps.” 

Her eyes went involuntarily round the 
bare, shabby, faded room; she shivered 
a little. She would be sitting here alone 
soon, she and her weary stitching. 
There would be no Daisy with her prat- 
tle, no_Annie with her little lovely 
adored face and pretty pettish, petting 
ways. Well, it had got to be borne. 
What else? 

“You must go—when, Clem? 
month 7” 

“Oh, before that! soon as we caf; 
must see what Annie says. Depends on 
the boats, too,” said Leete disconnect 
edly. He had been moving about, touch 
ing this thing and that; he had always 
had a restless way. He stopped before 
her. ‘Look here, Barbara, I—I want to 
say, you know, that I’m most tremen- 
dously grateful to you. Upon my life 
I am!” 

“Grateful ?” 

“For all you’ve done for Annie and 
the kiddy. Oh, I know she’s your sis 
ter, but she’s my wife, and it’s my bust 


In a 
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ness to look after her. And I mean to 
in the future; don’t be afraid of that. 
But I know you’ve had a mighty rough 
You have, 


time. Must have had. 
haven’t you?” 

“Rather, but we’ve managed.” 

“You have, you mean. Annie’s not 
much good at working and bothering, 
is she?” He half laughed—boy as he 
was he had always been as fondly in- 
dulgent with Annie as Barbara herself. 
“Of course I knew you’d understand 
my wanting to save every penny I could, 
with the home to get together, and the 
expenses here and back again. Couldn’t 
have come yet if the firm hadn’t given 
me a hand; they’re jolly decent. But 
all the same, I felt no end of a scoun- 
drel, only sending money twice.” 

“Twice——” 

“Only twice, wasn’t it? And precious 
little then. Anyhow, it’s been awfully 
good of you to manage without any this 
last year, if it was for Annie’s sake. 
But you always were a brick! At the 
Carrs’, is she? I'll go over. Hope I 
don’t give her too much of a scare!” 

He went out. 

Barbara remained as she had started 
up, feeling as if an unseen blow had 
stuck her breath away. Clem had sent 
money only twice? Twice! For the 
past year he said he had sent none. 
And by the last mail, a week ago, Annie 
had claimed to receive the largest sum 
he had sent yet. No wonder she had 
not seen the letter. No wonder she had 
not been shown the money! From 
whom had the money come? Of what 
use to make pretense, to ask the ques- 
tion when she understood? Of course 
she understood, not being a fool! From 
Stephen Prichard! Who else was there ? 
Annie had asked; had most likely been 
encouraged to ask. He had supplied; 
Annie had taken. And she—oh, surely 
she was a fool after all!—had never 
suspected, had even said more than 
once, how odd it was that it always 
Came just when they wanted it most. 
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No wonder! And no wonder that An- 
nie, whenever she could, had pleaded 
for him. Perhaps that was the bargain. 
Did he believe that she knew? He 
would never dare! But she knew now. 
And now that she knew 

She stood with the crimson creeping 
slowly to her hair, her hands clenched 
as they had been when he lifted her, 
held her, kissed her. She was in his 
debt, helplessly, hopelessly. The debt 
must be paid. There was only one way 
of paying it. There was no use in 
fighting, struggling. He was coming 
back. When he came back she would 
tell him that she knew, tell him that 
she was ready to pay, tell him Was 
that his step now upon the cobble- 
stones ? 

The fog was thicker, so dense that as 
she sprang to the window she had only 
a blurred glimpse of the figure that 
passed it. The door that Clem had 
slammed behind him, opened. Now the 
tread was in the passage. His tread? 
No, not his. That was heavy, firm, 
decisive. This was light, wavering, un- 
certain, somehow secret, furtive, creep- 
ing. Was it—could it be The 
movements, the sounds stopped. With 
her eyes fastened upon the door of the 
room she knew that outside it some 
one waited, listened, as she was ‘listen- 
ing. The handle was fumbled at, slowly 
turned, a hand stole round it into view. 
Prichard had been right in his fear. 
It was he, the man who had murdered 
Godfrey—the man who was mad! All 
the horror and terror the thought 
brought, terror she had not expected to 
feel, found voice in the half scream 
that left her as she fell back. 

“Tsaac! Isaac Royde!” she cried. 

“Barbara! Barbara!” 

The flung-open door fell to behind 
him. He stood staring at her, a shaking, 
fast-breathing, disordered, wild figure. 
Wild, but not threatening. Whatever 
he did, he would not do her harm—she 
knew that, instantly. He had always 
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been lean, gaunt, haggard. Now he was 
more lean, more gaunt, more haggard, 
a piteous creature, one who would have 
been piteous, but for the shrinking hor- 
ror that only grew because her fear was 
past. The physical weakening, deteri- 
oration in him had been matched men- 
tally; his eyes, flashing swiftly, appre- 
hensively round the room, showed that. 
He laughed a little cunning laugh. 
“Barbara! It’s done! What I have 
waited for, what I have watched for. 
Never mind how. I told no one but the 
moon. The moon showed me, told me 
what to do. She can talk, you know, 
when everybody is asleep. So I was 
ready when the light came. And the fog 
was there to hide me. You called me. 
Were you waiting? Did you know?” 
“Yes.” She shrank back as he came 
nearer. If only she could hear Prich- 
ard’s step—any step! “Yes, I knew.” 
“Ah, yes, yes!” He nodded and 
laughed again. “Of course you knew. 
You called me in the fog, ‘Isaac—Isaac 
Royde!’ Just as you did now. I could 
never see you; it was too thick. Or 
perhaps you weren’t there; only your 
voice. I often heard it, when it was 
dark.” He stopped, came a little 
nearer. “But the fog! There was call- 
ing and running. They had found I 
was gone, and were hunting—hunting ! 
Oh, I knew! So I hid myself and 
waited. It was very cold! And it was 
colder on the flats—I was there a long 
time—a long time. I was hungry. That 
doesn’t matter. I’m here. And I’ve 
something to tell you—something 
But presently—presently! You must 
hide me first, hide me and never say 
a word. Because they may come, hunt 
me again—hunt me as they did in the 
fog.” He paused to glance about him 
fearfully, to listen. ‘Why are you so 
pale? You were never pink like Annie, 
but not white like this 3arbara !” 
His swift movement was too quick 
for her; he had caught her hands, held 
them to his breast, almost knelt as he 
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kissed them. Exactly as he had done 
when she had seen him last. When, 
perforce, she had told him about God- 
frey, had sent him away, as she be- 
lieved, soothed and quieted, in reality 
sent him away to strike Godfrey down 
treacherously. Her sense of violent re- 
pulsion swept everything else away as 
she wrenched her hands free. 

“Ah, how dare you!” she cried, and 
shuddered. “How dare you touch me?” 

“Dare?” He looked at her vacantly. 

“Don’t you know you're dreadful to 
me—that ‘it kills me to see you, very 
near’ When you killed Godfrey—my 
Godfrey! Murdered him!” 

“Murdered—murdered !” 

“Yes, murdered!” cried Barbara. The 
memory that she might rouse in him, 
of what the risk of rousing him might 
be, were beyond her. The words rushed 
out in a torrent, fiercely. ‘Murdered 
him because he loved me, because I loved 
him! Oh, you have not forgotten; 
you're not as mad as that, Isaac Royde! 
That’s why you did it, and I have always 
known it: Why were you kept in prison, 
shut up, but because you killed him?” 

“Godfrey? Godfrey?” He put his 
hand to his head confusedly, still with 
the wandering vacant look. “Yes, 
yes, I remember—Godfrey Blair. I saw 
him kiss you—I saw you kiss him. It 
was in the moonlight. When he had 
gone away you talked to me, told me 
you loved him. I walked all night—I 
don’t know where—and all day. After- 
ward—afterward I was in the grove. 
It was dark, but the moon was there 
again. The light came through the trees 
where he was lying across the path— 
there was blood. He was still, and dead 
—quite dead. I touched him to make 
sure. So I took his watch and money 
because he could not want them when 
he was dead. I remember, you see; 
better now than when I was shut up. 
And the moon has known all along, t00. 
But I killed him? Killed him!” His 
figure stiffened, straightened! His 
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straying eyes steadied, fastened on her 
face. “Barbara!” he cried. “I never 
did it!” 

“You—you did not—you———”’ She 
gasped, inarticulate. 

“No, no! Never! I swear it. On my 
knees! On my knees, Barbara! I swear 
I did not! Never! On my knees!” 

For a moment, as, with the passion- 
ate words he violently swung his 
clenched hands above his head, it seemed 
to Barbara that she saw the face, heard 
the voice of Isaac Royde as they had 
been before his injury. Then he was 
kneeling at her feet, his head down upon 
them. She stood staring at him, rigid, 
while her ears sang and her heart raced 
and pounded. That desperate frantic 
earnestness—could there, by any wild, 
inconceivable chance, be any truth 
No! It was a lie, a madman’s cunning 
lie, told to soothe and propitiate her, 
told because, crazed as he was, he still 
loved her. And yet—if He 
clutched a fold of her skirt, muttering 
again his beseeching protestation. She 
forced herself to put out her hand and 
touch him, forced herself to speak. 

“I don’t believe it,” she said faintly. 
“How can I believe it, Isaac? If you 
didn’t do it ss 

“No, no, never!” 

“Then who did? 
him. Who ie 

“Barbara, it was the man!” 

“The man——” 

“Yes, yes! The man I saw before I 
found him—the man who ran down the 
path!” On his feet he gripped her 
shoulder. “Listen!” he said, whisper- 
ing. “This is what I wanted to tell 
you. I forgot it for a long time—for a 
long time after they shut me up. Then 
tcame. A little. And a little again. 
Until I remembered. I remember now. 
I was in the grove—I meant to sleep— 
I was tired—tired! There was a noise 
of running—running and broken 
branches. He came out close to me. I 
could have touched him. I was in the 


Somebody killed 


bushes—he did not see. But I saw him. 
His face was white in the moonlight; 
he was staring, panting. Frightened 
—frightened! Oh, I could see! I won- 
dered why. I went to look. And there 
he was—Godfrey Blair. Lying across 
the path. And dead—quite dead! He 
did it! Oh, yes. He did it!” 

The disjointed sentences had been 
poured out with breathless speed. With 
the last words his voice trailed away ; all 
the light and life seemed to die out of 
his face. Shaking, she caught his 
sleeve. 

“Who was it?’ 
was it?” 

“T don’t know.” 
vacantly. “How should I know 

“But you would know him again? 
Would you know him? If you saw his 
face a 

“Ah, yes, yes!” He nodded and 
laughed. ‘I should know him—I should 
know him! It was his face I remem- 
bered first. I often saw it, in the dark. 
Frightened—frightened! Oh, I should 
know him, never fear!” 

Was it true? Was it? Or a vagrant 
wandering of his mad fancy? Evi- 
dently he believed it true. 

“Why did you not tell?” she de- 
manded. “When you found Godfrey, 
knew that he had been murdered 3 

“Tell? No, no! They would have 
taken his watch and his money away. 
I wanted to keep them. And I was 
glad he was dead, I think. I did not 
want you to love him, you know.” 

He smiled vaguely. 

“Never mind that.” She repressed 
the shudder that was almost beyond her 
control. “What was he like, this man? 
Tell me. If you would really know 
him——” 

“What’s that? Listen! 
They are coming—hunting me! 
tell them. Hide me! Let me 
cried Royde. 

For an instant his wild and terrified 
clutch was upon her arm; the next he 


’ 


she cried. “Isaac, who 


He shook his head 


Pied 


Footsteps ! 
Don’t 
hide!” 
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had darted across to the door that 
opened into the kitchen. It fell to be- 
hind him, as, half staggering, she caught 
at the table edge to steady herself. No 
need to wonder whose step upon the 
cobblestones had alarmed him, although 
she had never heard it so hurried— 
Prichard’s. It seemed that in a breath 
he was in the room, was beside her. 

“Barbara, you are alone?” His eyes 
went swiftly round the room, came back 
to her. “Why didn’t you bolt the door 
as I told you, child?” 

“T—I meant to bolt it.” His arm had 
slipped about her, possessively, as if— 
in all the confused tumult of her 
thoughts it flashed through her head— 
as if he had the right. Well, he had. 
Presently she must tell him that she 
admitted it. “I meant to bolt it. But 
Clem came 

“What ?”’ 
“Leete ?” 

~ Yes, 
back with him, he says. 
over to the Carrs’ to her.” 

“Well, never mind that. The man— 
Royde. He has been traced this way, 
quite near. The search party from the 
asylum is close by now; lost track of 
him in the fog. I hurried back, was 
afraid, perhaps You've seen noth- 
ing of him, of course, but gs 

The door of the kitchen was dashed 
open. Prichard’s hoarse ejaculation as 
he started back mingled with Barbara’s 
half-stifled scream as Royde burst out 
of his hiding. With the wildest aver- 
sion, triumph, terror in his starting eyes 
and haggard face, Royde pointed his 
shaking hand at Prichard. 

“That’s the man!” he cried shrilly. 
“That’s the man I saw in the grove! 
I know him—I know him! And so 
does the moon! She saw him do it, 
I only saw him run. He did it, Bar- 
bara—I told you! Look at him! He 
murdered Godfrey Blair!” 

He crouched, cowered, 
sprang to the door, was gone. 


cried Prichard loudly. 
He is going to take Annie 
He has gone 


crept by, 


The 


sound of his frantic flying feet beat 
upon the cobblestones, grew faint, died 
away. In the room into which the 
white fog wreaths drifted like smoke. 
the man stood rigid, staring, confounded, 
dumb. And the girl, as rigid, white as 
paper, looked at him. Her words came 
slowly, as if she spoke an imperfectly 
known tongue. 

“He came,” she said. ‘He told me 
—swore—that he never killed Godfrey. 
That he found him lying—dead. And 
that just before, he saw a man rush 
away. A man he didn’t know but would 
know if he saw him again. It was you!” 

“Barbara is 

“It was you!” Her one movement 
had brought her tensely braced figure 
within a yard of him. “He knew you. 
You know he knew you! He said, 
‘Look at him.’ I do look! You were 
there in the grove that night?” 

“Yes,” said Prichard. 

“And you did it—you killed him! 
You confess it?” 

“No!” said Prichard doggedly. “I 
confess nothing.” 

“You will not?” Her great dilated 
eyes held him; her breath was coming 
in little sharp pants. ‘“I—I remember 
now he told me he’d had words with 
you about that business you were in to- 
gether. He said you’d been angry, and 
that you weren't the sort he’d care to 
quarrel with. You met him, perhaps; 
quarreled again. That was why? Do 
you deny that it was?” 

“Is there any use my denying? If 
you choose to condemn me on the word 
of a madman——” 

‘He was not always mad. And you've 
1 Why did 
you, unless 
w Godfrey 


owned that you were there. 
you run, as he said he saw 
If—if 


” 


you saw—saw 
dead—— 
“Ves. 
“And you said nothing, did nothing 
Not even when 
You let 


. 1 1°17 that ” 

Since you ask, I did see that. 
—then, or afterward. 
Isaac was arrested, accused. 
him be condemned eS 
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“Yes, I did,” said Prichard with the 
same doggedness; his dark face had 
never looked more stubborn or harder. 
“More than that, I’ll admit, if you like, 
that I knew enough about the business 
to know that Royde was innocent. 
That he must have come upon the body 
pretty much as he says. And robbed 
him of course. I saw nothing of him, 
though. If I had But as for his 
being shut up, that must have happened 
whichever way the verdict had gone, 
for his own sake and other people’s. 
The medical evidence made that clear. 
He was better off, and a 

“And his being condemned shielded 
you from suspicion!” cried Barbara. 
“That’s what you mean. Isn’t it what 
you mean?” She caught his arm and 
shook it passionately, wildly. “Oh, 
can you deny it? Will you deny it? 
Will you swear to me that you’re inno- 
cent, swear that you never killed God- 
frey Blair?” 


Prichard’s quick swing toward the 
window pulled his arm free, and her 
turn was not less quick. 

Once more hurried feet were upon the 


cobblestones. Annie, emerging from 
the fog, her yellow head bare, came fly- 
ing across them, Leete following her. 
In a moment both, breathless and ex- 
cited, were in the room. 

“Why was the door open?” asked 
Annie. “Oh, Barbara, Isaac Royde! 
Somebody said they saw him rush out. 
Did he come? Yes? Oh, weren’t you 
fearfully frightened? Or was Captain 
Prichard here? Isn’t it awful! What 
do you think? He’s drowned !” 

“Drowned! Isaac ‘a 

“Yes,” said Leete in confirmation. 
He had given an ejaculation of sur- 
prise and crossed to Prichard, offering 
his hand with some words of greeting 
and pleasure. “We saw him rush by, 
like mad, and the men from the asylum 
after him. He made straight for the 
jetty, forgot, I suppose; anyhow, the 
log’s awfully thick there, and he plunged 


, 


I ran down—they were 
It—it’s a fright- 


clean over. 
just getting him out. 
ful thing, poor fellow.” 

He paused, looking shocked and sick. 
Neither he nor Annie had appeared to 
note anything strange in the aspect of 
the two they addressed. She broke in 
eagerly : 

“Somebody said he struck his head 
in falling; it was that that killed him 
really. I suppose, if it hadn’t, he’d have 
tried to swim, even if he was mad.” 
She stopped. “It is awful, of course. 
I used to like Isaac Royde. But, re- 
membering that he’d have had to be 
shut up, always, and—and what he’d 
done, Barbara if 

“He never did it! Never! He was 
innocent!” Barbara cried. ‘Innocent, I 
tell you, Clem! Innocent, I tell you, 
Annie! He came upon Godfred, dead. 
But he saw the man who had killed 
him, and who admits he knows Royde 
was innocent. Ask him. Ask if he will 
deny to you that he did it. He won't 
to me!” 

Her voice, usually so soft and clear, 
rang out shrilly, fiercely. She could 
no more have kept the words back than 
she could hold steady the hand with 
which she pointed. Leete, with a hoarse 
ejaculation, swung round and clutched 
her arm. Annie screamed. Prichard 
shrugged his massive shoulders; some- 
thing like a laugh escaped him. There 
was no change in his darkened face. In 
the moment’s dead silence the rattle of a 
passing cart seemed as loud as thunder. 
Leete found his tongue. 

“What d’ you mean?” he demanded. 
“You ought not to talk like this, Bar- 
bara. I don’t know what you’ve got 
into your head, what Royde told you, 
and it don’t matter; he was mad, poor 
chap. But Captain Prichard—hang it, 
you ought to beg his pardon. It’s pre- 
posterous—impossible——” 

“Ask him!” 

“Ask——” 

“What I have told you!” cried Bar- 
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bara passionately. “Whether it isn’. 
true! Yes—and whether he dares say 
he didn’t do it! You—you used to 
call Godfrey Blair your friend, Clem! 
And he was killed, murdered. Will you 
ask him? Because, if you don’t - 

“Hush—hush! Who’s this coming? 
Barbara, you’re crazy! Hold your 
tongue!” cried Annie urgently. 

Her scared tone matched her gesture 
of terrified warning. Both doors had 
been left partly open after her and 
Leete’s hurried entry, and the figure 
that appeared in the passage following 
a perfunctory knock, paused, and 
glanced in inquiringly. Then he ad- 
vanced, taking off a gold-banded cap. 
He was a stout man of middle age, wear- 
ing a dark official uniform. 

“Oh, you’re here, Captain Prichard! 
Much obliged, I’m sure, for your sug- 
gestion a while ago, that our man was 
likely to make his way here, and that 
we should do well*to watch the house. 
Scores of awkward little lanes and alleys 
roundabout, and he knew every one of 
’em, of course; might have dodged us 
for hours, in this fog. Had quite lost 
track of him when we saw him dash 
out; hope he hadn’t alarmed the young 
lady. Not that he was ever what you 
would call violent. It’s Miss Calvert, 
I believe?” He met the headshake with 
which Annie answered his look, then 
turned to Barbara. “I—TI thought, per- 
haps, I’d best step in and tell you what’s 
happened, Miss Calvert, if you haven’t 
heard already.” 

“T have, from my sister. 
dead?” asked Barbara levelly. 

“Yes. Struck his head against the 
stonework off the jetty—must have 
been instantaneous,” said the officer and 
paused awkwardly. “Well, if I may 
say so, it’ ‘o be regretted. He was 
pretty we!! at the end of things. Could 
not, have lived many 
month 

“Through being shut up?” asked Bar- 
bara as before. 


He is 


at the best, 


” 
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“No, no—not at all! In consequence 
of the accident, I understand, that first 
upset his head. There was some inter- 
nal injury, and it was developing about 
as fast as it could. » But he would not 
have died a day sooner for being under 
control. Rather the contrary, for he 
probably wouldn’t have been as well 
looked after. . Somebody—a relative, 
perhaps, but that I don’t know—paid 
the asylum regularly that he might have 
every comfort and care we could give 
him. As he had, in all ways. Recol- 
lecting that—his state, I mean, and 
why he was with us, it Well, as 
I said, it seems that it’s all for the best.’ 

“Does it?” said Barbara. She had 
looked at Prichard at the mention of the 
money; her eyes had met his eyes and 
read them. She had had no need to 
look, no need to read, for, of course, 
in a flash, she understood. Confirma- 
tion? Had she wanted it, was it not 
here? Who but he could have paid 
the money, money for the man he knew 
to be innocent? And why should he 
have paid, unless——- “Does it? But 
he was innocent, you know,” she said. 

Annie cried out, a fretfully shocked 
sound of protest. Leete made an angry 
movement. 3ut Prichard remained 
stolid, rigid. Would he make the slight- 
est sign, give the merest glance or 
gesture, let her spare him? No. No. 
He was daring her, driving her des- 
perate! The official stared, frankly and 
blankly amazed. 

“Innocent? My dear young lady 

” he began. She stopped him 
Once more her words came vehemently. 

Royde innocent,” she 
“He never touched Godfrey 
He told me so, and I believe 
him. He found him lying dead and 
robbed him—yes. But he never killed 
him. And—he saw the man who did, 
saw him running away. He told me s0. 
He—swore it!” 

She swayed and caught unsteadily 
at a chair. For a moment everything 


“Tsaac was 
cried. 


Blair. 















seemed tottering. Isaac Royde had been 
innocent. And Godfrey, dead Godfrey, 





her love 

The officer patted her shoulder. 
“There, there,” he said soothingly, 
“You're upset, Miss Calvert. No won- 


der, I’m sure. Particularly if Royde, 
poor wretch, handed you that sort of 
talk. But they all do, you know. Lord 
bless me, yes. Not one of ’em but is as 
innocent as your own mother, if you 
listen to their yarns. Captain Prichard 
here will tell you the same. Except, 
to be sure, when they take a turn 
other way, and boast of it, whatever 
it is.” He paused. ‘Saw the man who 
did it, eh? Didn’t give him a name, 
I'll bet. Did he?” 

He laughed, but he was waiting. To 
Barbara it seemed that all the world was 
waiting, waiting until she spoke Ste- 
phen Prichard’s name. She heard An- 
nie’s movement, Leete’s caught breath. 
For Godfrey’s sake, for dead Godfrey’s 
— Her lips parted and closed again. 
She shook her head. 

“No,” she said faintly. 
told me his name.” 

“Hah!” The officer nodded. “I 
thought not. And if you’d managed to 
drive him into a corner, Miss Calvert, 
you'd soon have found out that he’d 
no name to tell. Well, I must be go- 
ing. I'll bid you good evening. Good 
evening, Captain Prichard, and once 
more, much obliged.” 

He bowed to Annie, nodded to Leete, 
and went out. As his footsteps died 
away upon the cobblestones, Barbara 
faced round upon Prichard. 

“I tried to say it,” she said in a strug- 
gling, stifled voice: “you know I tried. 
And i could not—I could not! But now 
—now I—I’m giving you a last chance, 
alast chance. Will you deny? If you do 
will you tell all that you know, that you 
must know? If not I—I'll go to the 
police. I must go! Oh, will you speak? 
lf you did not, who did kill Godfrey 
Blair ?” 
2C ps 


“He never 
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She flung out her hands, standing be- 
fore him, braced, breathless, chalk- 
white. Prichard glanced beyond her, at 
Clem, at Annie; his face settled into its 
most doggedly stubborn lines; he made 
a slight gesture; it seemed of refusal. 
She moved back, half staggering, recov- 
ered herself, and turned blindly to the 
door. As she reached it Leete was be- 
fore her, he slammed it, caught her arm, 
and pulled her back. 

“Wait,” he said hoarsely. ‘Wait, 
Barbara! You’re mad, I think. As 
mad as Royde. Yes, by Heaven, as 
mad as Royde! Go to the police? You 
don’t know what harm you may do, 
what frightful harm. What business is 
it of yours? What was Blair to you? 
Royde was innocent, you say? All 
right. Believe it if you like. But as 
for accusing any one else of 

Annie’s voice rang out 
shrilly. 

“You killed Blair!” she cried. ‘You, 
Clem—you! In my heart I’ve always 
believed you did!” 

She fell back, her lovely little face 
colorless, her blue eyes dilated wildly. 
A half scream broke from Barbara; she 
stood utterly motionless, still. Prichard 
moved, his great chest heaved with the 











suddenly, 


first free breath he had drawn since 
Royde had burst out of his hid- 
ing. Leete, his boyish face haggardly 


gray, aged as a score of years would 
not age it, looked slowly from one to 
the other, back to his wife. 

“Yes,” he said thickly. “I did kill 
Blair. Struck the cur down with that 
loaded stick I used to carry. Why? 
Because he’d ruined me, the villain. 
Ruined me and laughed at me for the 
ass I was. (nd because, afterward, 
when I was half mad already, I saw 
him making love to you, and you letting 
him make it. And me as crazy about 
you, as much in love with you, as I’d 
been the day we were married. That’s 
why.” 

For a minutes there 


few was no 
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speech in the little gray room in which 
the twilight was gathering. Annie had 
dropped into a chair. With arms flung 
across the table and face buried in them, 
she sobbed noisily, unrestrainedly, like 
a child. It was Prichard who spoke. 

“Your wife has suspected, it seems,” 
he said. “I’ve wondered sometimes 
whether she did. But it’s different with 
Miss Calvert, Leete. She has believed 
that Royde was guilty. You’d best ex- 
plain, as clearly as you can. You owe 
it to her.” 

“I owe it to you, anyhow,” said 
Leete, lifting his head. ‘And enough 
besides. Whatever I am I’m not an 
ungrateful cur, sir. If you hadn't got 
me my opening in that coffeehouse in 
Brazil, helped me away as you did— 
well, I should have been behind bars, 
right enough, even if I’d never been 
suspected about Blair. I'd like to say 
this much about Royde, poor beggar, 
that if I hadn’t been away before he 
was laid hold of, I shouldn’t have gone 
and left him to it—no, I swear. I 
wouldn’t—couldn’t! Even when you 
wrote how the verdict had gone, that 
he’d have to be kept shut up in any 
case, and that you were seeing to it he 
was well looked after, as that fellow said 
just now, I felt an utter skunk.” 

Leete paused, glancing moodily at 
Annie’s bowed head. “Explain? That 
won't take long if you want to hear, 
Barbara. You know pretty well what 
Landport said about Blair, that there 
was nobody like him, looks included. 
That was about it. Well, there was 
another side to him, and a dirty one. 
But I was fool enough not to see it. 
And he made friends with me, you re- 
member. For his own ends, because 
he knew I was an ass. And because he 
knew, too, how I was fixed at Graham 
& Foster’s.” 

“You—took money? Their money?” 
said Barbara faintly. It was an asser- 
tion rather than a question. 

Leete nodded. 
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“Yes. For a speculation that he 
swore must turn up trumps for both 
of us, long before it could be missed, 
He kept putting me off and putting me 
off. I went nearly frantic. And then 
laughed at me for an idiot, admitted it 
was gone; said that I’d taken the risk 
and must take the consequences. It had 
been all a deliberate fraud from the start, 
I believe, to get himself out of a hole, 
confound him!” He stopped, clenching 
his hands with a sob of rage; then: 
“And because that wasn’t enough there 
—there was Annie. Oh, I know very 
well she was only a kid; she is now, 
and didn’t mean any harm. She never 
does! It was that same evening. I 
saw her with him in Boundary Lane. 
He kissed her. And she laughed and let 
him, like a kid. But—well, it made 
me see red, coming on top of the other. 
I’d found out the sort he was in that 
way, knew of a couple of girls in the 
town he was carrying on with and fool- 
ing 

“T knew he’d go home through the 
grove. I waited there. And—well, did 
it. But I didn’t mean to kill him, only 
to—to get a bit even with the scamp. 
If it’s the last word I speak, I swear 
I didn’t, Barbara! I meant to tell you 
all about it, ask you to look after her, 
keep him away, because I knew I might 
be arrested any day for the money. You 
know, Captain Prichard, when you came 
after me, you said you’d been speaking 
to him a minute or two before you saw 
me following him, had heard the blow 
and fall, and found him dead—you 
know you could have knocked me down 
with a finger. Didn’t believe he could 
be dead; that’s the truth.” 

“When you have seen death as often 
as I have you don’t mistake it. I passed 
Royde, it seems. But I certainly never 
saw him,” said Prichard. 

His voice was dry and quiet; he did 
not glance at Barbara, Annie had ceased 
her crying to listen. She stood up, dab- 
bing at the big eyes that were like wet 
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blue flowers in her little flushed lovely 
face. Her breath caught in her throat 
in small gasps and sobs that were like a 
child’s. 

“J never thought you’d seen, Clem,” 
she said whisperingly. “‘Not then, I 
mean. When you came home that night 
and told me about borrowing some 
money from Graham & Foster’s that 
you couldn’t pay, and that you’d have 
to go away, I didn’t dream for a minute 
of anything else being wrong. But when 
we heard it the very next day, I was 
frightened. Because I remembered be- 
ing in Boundary Lane, and that you 
came home that way sometimes. Some- 
how I got to feel quite sure, quite! And 
your writing always about coming to 
get me, not trusting me to go by my- 
self, made me surer.” Annie moved 
nearer to her husband—such a boy and 
girl they seemed !—and looked at him 
beseechingly. She would have vowed 
that she loved Clem dearly, and doubt- 
less she did, in her way. “You—you 
needn’t have been angry about it—there 
wasn’t any harm. It was only awfully 
silly of him, kissing me. And silly of 
me to let him. I wouldn’t have, but for 
his being engaged to Barbara.” 

“What?” cried Leete loudly. “To 
Barbara? Blair? And, knowing that, 
you—you let him 

“Why, of course,” said Annie with 
her little touch of petulant fractious- 
ness. “Don’t be silly, darling. That 
was the reason, don’t you see? He was 
the same as my brother, he said. Yes, 
I knew, but nobody else did. I used to 
wonder why he wanted it kept secret. 
I expect it was just so that he could 
flirt as much as he liked!” She paused 
after the childish fling, which was as 
like Annie as all the rest of it; face and 
manner changed together; nothing ever 
would or could weigh upon her for long. 
“Oh, Clem, you said you wanted us to 
get away as soon as ever we could, and 
I shan’t feel a bit safe till we do. Can't 
we begin to pack now? There’s time ta 
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do a lot before we fetch Daisy from 
Captain Prichard won’t 
will you, dear? 


Mrs. Carr’s. 
mind, or Barbara; 
Come along.” 

She ran out, pulling him with her; 
the stairs creaked as they hurried up 
them, and then the old boards of the 
floor overhead. There was silence for 
a space in the chilly gray room that was 
made chillier and grayer by the floating 
fog wreaths that had crept in. Barbara 
broke it. 

“T haven’t thanked you,” she began 
with an effort. “And I ought, more 
than the others, really. All you’ve done 
was because of me, I suppose “ 

“You know that well enough,” said 
Prichard and paused. “You see, I knew 
how you adored your sister. And there 
was she, with her young child. If any- 
thing had happened to the boy it would 
have half killed her, I suppose. And 
you, too, because of her. As for the 
firm in South America, they were under 
an obligation to me, and I knew they’d 
stretch a point to return it. There would 
have been no use in his going out at a 
loose end; might have meant starva- 
tion. As it is he can make good; is 
doing it, I believe. We'll take the 
thanks as said,” he concluded curtly. 

“Very well. I—I couldn’t say enough, 
of course.” She hesitated. “But— 
Graham & Foster. When—when 
Clem went away I was afraid, ever 
since I’ve been afraid at the back of my 
mind, that that was the reason. That 
he’d taken money. They have never 
done anything, said anything. Did—did 
you- 

“Tt wasn’t much. And there was no 
sense in risking their starting a cry after 
him,” said Prichard as before. 

“You paid it? And Annie knew?” 
He.had turned to take up his cap; she 
checked the movement. “Oh, please— 
a minute! I—I want to say that I 
didn’t really believe you had done it. 
Except, perhaps, as it was done. I 
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mean, unintentionally. When I threat- 
ened—said I’d give you up——._ You 
see, I’d sworn, long ago, that if ever 

Oh, I was distracted—not myself 
—indeed I wasn’t!” 

“Anyhow, it didn’t happen. Let it 
go. And the boy would have spoken if 
your sister hadn’t.” There were sounds 
above as of a trunk being pulled out. 
Prichard glanced up. “They'll be off as 
soon as they can, I suppose?” 

“Yes. You heard what Annie said. 
It will be safer for Clem. Better, in all 
ways for them both.” 

“For them! And what about you?” 
Looking around he made a_ sudden 
movement of irrepressible irritation, 
rage, misery. “You'll stay here; 
they'll leave you to stay. Alone in this 
wretched, starved, shivering shell of a 
place! Slaving your life away for 
barely enough to keep it in you. Good 
heavens! You may be cold. You may 
be hungry! And I, who love every hair 
of your head, who have everything for 
you if you would but take it—I’ve got 
to bear knowing that, stand off, eat my 
heart out—do nothing! Annie let me 
help her, but you- You'd die 
sooner, I believe!” 

Prichard had been tramping up and 
down; now he stopped before her. 
“Why can’t you care for me?” he burst 
out. “It’s—it’s infernal that you don’t! 
Women as pretty and delicate and 
dainty as you have cared for men no 
better than I am to look at. And as 
much older, too. Cared for them— 
they’ve loved them. Barbara, knowing 
that Blair was—what he was—hasn’t it 
made any difference in the way you feel 
about me? None?” 

He met the headshake that was her 
only answer and laughed. “Oh, I might 
have known! You'll waste, throw away, 
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what he never valued, or deserved a 
scrap of, but as for giving it to me— 
And d’ you know what I thought a 
while ago, when you let me kiss you? 
That I should win. It seemed that you 
didn’t mind, that you’d almost more 
than let me. Your—your little face was 
like a rose. I went away happy enough 
to go off my head. I wouldn’t have 
changed places with any man alive! 
I said to myself that you were giving 
in, that once I got the chance I’d make 
you care; that you would care when 
you knew what it was to be loved, looked 
after by a man who fairly worshiped 
you—that you’d have to marry me——” 

“So did I.” 

“What ?” 

Checked by the quiet words, he stared 
at the calm figure. She made a helpless 
gesture. 

“Oh, just that. That I’d have to give 
in. That I was too tired to keep on; 
I’d never known before how tired. That 
it was no use fighting and struggling 
and pretending any more, no use trying 
to keep my word and be faithful any 
longer. And you were too strong for 
me, that I’d always known how it must 
be in the end. That’s what I thought. 
Then Clem came. Something he said 
made me understand that you'd been 
giving Annie money. That made tt 
The very bread I’d eaten you 
had paid for. I meant, when you came 
back, to say I’d marry you. To tell you, 
too, that it wouldn’t be for any reason 
in the world but because——’ 

“Because Barbara!” 

She looked at him. Her eyes were 
vet, and shining. She was smiling. 

Since love first blossomed between 
man and woman, her impulsive move- 
ment of extended arms has had but one 
meaning. 


worse. 
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MPETUOUSLY Bob Stewart 
burst into the room where his 

‘@ chum was putting the studs 
into a clean dress shirt. 

“Tt’s happened, ‘Rummy,’ old top,” he 
cried, whirling that sedate young man 
into a sort of delirious dance. “It’s 
happened! I asked her, Rummy, and 
she said ‘yes.’ On the golf course, 
this very afternoon. Oh, Rummy, I’m 
the happiest man alive. And you’ll have 
to be my best man. Rosemary wants 
you, too.” 

A. Rumford—his given name was 
Algernon, but wild horses couldn’t have 
torn the confession from his diffident 
lips—freed himself with difficulty. 

“So Rose—Miss Dineen—has accepted 
you? I’m awfully glad, old man.” He 
flushed a bit as he extended a hand in 
congratulation, for he was a shy, reti- 
cent youth; but his cordial grip made 
up for the halting words. No one could 
have doubted the sincerity of his re- 
joicing. “Have you seen the old gen- 
tleman ?” 

The other’s face changed expression. 
“Confound you, Rummy,” he grumbled ; 
“you're always taking the joy out of 
life. No: I’m going to speak to him 
right now, dinner, while I have 
her promise fresh in mind to give me 
courage. She is the dearest girl, 
Rummy !” 


before 


nodded; but he looked 
“Dineen won't like it,” he 
him angry to 


Rummy 
thoughtful. 
prophesied. “It 
have any one look at Rosemary—I sup- 


makes 


now? He’s 
He’s crazy 


pose I can call her that, 
all wrapped up in that girl. 
jealous of her.’ 


“Huh!” snorted Bob. “I don’t care 
whether he likes it or not.” But his un- 
easy manner belied the words. “He’s 
not her own father, anyhow,” he ar- 
gued; “just her guardian. I don’t see 
where he has so much to say. And 
she comes of age in a few weeks, too.” 

“We-ell,” replied Rumford dubiously, 
“T’ll bet he does say something, after 
all, Bob. Sometimes I wonder if he’s 
not in love with Rosemary himself.” 

Stewart laughed incredulously. 
“Him? That fat old man? Nonsense!” 
To twenty-seven, forty-five is the very 
brink of senility, and its romantic 
dreams are mere absurdity. “He's 
thinking more of the good juicy fees 
he’ll lose when he turns over her prop- 
erty.” 

lor a moment the two young men 
were silent, puzzling, perhaps, as youth 
always does, over the selfish affection 
of age, wondering at the instinctive ani- 
mosity which every parent bears toward 
the prince who comes courting. It is 
an age-old bitterness, covered thinly 
enough by the conventions of our civil- 
ization; a complex as universal now as 
in the days when it first inspired the 
fable of Danae, the tale of Jacob and 
Rachel, the countless fairy tales of 
dragon-guarded princesses, whose kingly 
fathers disposed of inconvenient suitors 
as did the queen of hearts of all who 
annoyed her: “Off with their heads!” 
Stewart finished throwing on his 
dinner clothes. ‘There!’ said he, giv- 
pat to his tie, a little askew, 
and striving ineffectually to 
ft of hair that stood 
“There, 


Then 


ing a last 
as usual, 
smooth down the tu 


rebelliously up at his crown, 
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I’m ready. I’ll catch Dineen in the li- 
brary and have it out with him before 
dinner. Then we can tell the Warrens 
and everybody right away.” 

His words were bold enough; his 
manner strove for assurance. But his 
round, boyish face was flushed, and his 
hands shook a little. Plainly he did not 
relish the task before him. 

“Good luck, Bob!” called Rumford 
and went leisurely on with his dressing. 
But he, too, seemed uncertain; visual- 
izing the blatant, aggressive rotundity 
of their host, he sighed for his chum. 

“T hope the boy keeps his temper,” 
he confided to the looking-glass. And 
his gaunt, homely, yet pleasant-faced 
image scowled back at him solicitously. 

He was a shy, silent chap, this A. 
Rumford ; voiceless in company, reduced 
to mute agonies of embarrassment by 
the mere presence of young women. 
Only a few months older than the ex- 
uberant Bob, he wore the sedateness 
and gravity of ten added years. In the 
advertising agency which employed 
them both, he held a responsible position 
where Bob was tolerated only because 
of his connections and his substantial 
investment in the business. Men gen- 
erally liked A. Rumford and respected 
his ability, but, save for his rather 
scatter-brained chum, he would have 
been a social nonentity. He could not 
dance; he did not talk. He was a sort 
of male wallflower who sat in corners 
or lurked on stairways, neither enter- 
taining nor entertained. He had long 
given up hope of learning to play the 
social game; insensibly, his outlook had 
come to be that of the observer, the 
outsider. He stood about and watched, 
no longer ill at ease except when some 
determined hostess resolved to “give that 
poor boy a good time;” and he enjoyed 
the watching, reading in the faces about 
him many a secret withheld from others. 
His intimate knowledge of those who 
half-pitied, half-scorned him, and won- 
dered why Bob Stewart insisted on drag- 
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ging that stupid fellow around, would 
have surprised and chagrined them 
sorely. 

So he finished dressing, fussing clum- 
sily over shirt bosom and tie, which 
never looked quite right, his absent mind 
busy with wondering how poor Bob 
would come out. Between these two, so 
radically different, there was a close 
affection, a surprising sympathy; and 
Rumford pleasured vicariously but none 
the less sincerely in his chum’s romance. 
He dallied over last touches, purposely 
killing time, reluctant to go donwstairs 
until Stewart’s interview should be over. 
Against conviction he hoped that Di- 
neen would be reasonable, would give 
his consent without parley. Surely 
Stewart was eligible enough; clean, 
straightforward, likable; comfortably 
rich, and of unexceptionable social po- 
sition. Miss Rosemary Dineen might 
do much worse, Rumford thought loy- 
ally. She was a pretty girl and a nice 
girl; but Martin Dineen was a handi- 
cap. True, the fellow was clever; wit- 
ness the Dineen Wasteless Carburetor; 
and this same invention had made him 
rich. But he was underbred, vulgar, 
noisy, thoroughly disagreeable. At 
thought of him Rumford’s wide, whim- 
sical mouth twisted in scorn. 

Somewhere downstairs a mellow Chi- 
nese gong rang once. It was the dress- 
ing bell; a custom of the house. Dinner 
vould be served in ten minutes. Sigh- 
ing, Rumford took a last glance in the 
mirror, scowled at the wrinkling of his 
dinner coat over bony shoulders, and 
opened the door. 

He almost fell over the diminutive 
figure of Polly Warren, three-year-old 
daughter of George and Anne Warren, 
who, with Rumford and Stewart, made 
up Miss Dineen’s house party. The 
Warrens had been invited because Anne 
was a cousin; Rumford, as he 
shrewdly suspected, because Bob Stew- 
art wanted him. 

“Hello, Polly,” said the young man, 4 
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pleasant smile lighting his sallow, sat- 
urnine features. ‘“What’s going on?” 

The baby looked up confidingly. 
Children did not find Rumford stupid 
or diffident; they took to him at once, 
confident, as children are, of a welcome 
which never failed them. : 

“I got f’ashlight,” she announced. 
“Look, Rummy! Nice, lov’y f’ashlight, 
just like daddy.” 

She extended a fountain pen, one of 
the bulky things which some men af- 
fect, as thick as one’s thumb. It was 
not unlike the small, pencil-shaped flash- 
lights one sometimes sees. But Polly, in 
her attempts to make it flash, had opened 
its huge ink reservoir; fingers and dress 
were smeared and -stained, and there 
was a big blot of ink under one wide 
blue eye. 

“I poke it to make it f’ash,” she ex- 
plained. “An’ it came undoned, and ink 
run aw-over. Mudder’ll scold Polly, 
per’aps. I guesso.” 


She looked up at him mischievously, 
her eyes dancing; the prospect did not 
seem to daunt her. 

“Dear, dear, Polly,” answered Rum- 


ford sympathetically. ‘‘That’s too bad! 
I’m afraid that flashlight’s out of order. 
Where’d you find it?” 

“On my daddy’s taboo, where he 
writes.” 

Rumford had retrieved the pen and 
was tightening its cap, inking his fin- 
gers liberally. 

“Let’s go put it back,” he suggested, 
“and then wash up a bit, and nobody’ll 
know anything about it.” 

“Aw-right,” agreed the baby, thrust- 
ing up a pudgy, ink-stained fist. “Take 
my hand, Rummy.” 

So the two tiptoed down the hall to 
replace the fountain pen, wiped care- 
fully dry on Rumford’s clean handker- 
chief; then to the bathroom, where he 
washed the baby’s hands and face, care- 
fully if unskillfully, and dabbed hope- 
lessly at the stains of her dress. 


“There, Polly,” said he at last. 
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“That'll have to do. Maybe your 
mother won’t see those stains. Your 
hands and face are clean, anyhow.” 

“Aw-right, Rummy,” agreed the lit- 
tle girl cheerfully. ‘“Fank you berry 
much.” She put up a chubby, rose-leaf 
cheek to be kissed. ‘Maybe I find an- 
odder f’ashlight t’night. Maybe so, I 
guesso.” And she trotted off, as her 
mother mounted the stairs. 

Rumford descended slowly and en- 
tered the wide living room. From the 
library beyond came the sound of muf- 
fled voices ; Stewart’s first, subdued, but 
patently angry, then Dineen’s blatant 
roar, loud, uncultured, blustering, like 
the man himself. 

“No, I tell you. NO! They’s no 
use of talkin’ about it no longer.” In 
his rage, the man’s carefully acquired 
grammar sloughed off; his speech was 
raucous, illiterate, as in the days of his 
dubious beginnings, when he had stood 
before a lathe in the Universal ma- 
chine shops. “They ain’t no use, Stew- 
art. You can’t have her, see? Rose- 
mary ain’t gointa marry nobody, and 
anyways, not youse!” 

“She is!” Stewart’s answer came 
clear as irritation raised his voice; be- 
wildered irritation at this unreasonable 
opposition. “She’s going to marry me, 
whether you like it or not. If you'd 
give some reason it might be different; 
but you just sit there and yell ‘No! No!’ 
She comes of age in two months, and 
then we'll be married, without your 
consent if not with it. You’re not her 
father, anyhow.” 

Rumford sighed again and moved out 
of earshot, shaking his head. Although 
he lacked the ability to explain his judg- 
ments, the young man was no mean 
psychologist. He had long noted Mar- 
tin Dineen’s surly, dog-in-the-manger 
attitude toward his adopted daughter ; 
and without understanding the intricate, 
unconscious complex of ideas which un- 
derlies such reactions, he was no less 
sure that any man who came courting 
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Rosemary Dineen would thereby earn 
her guardian’s undying hate. 

The interview did not last much 
longer. Miss Dineen had scarcely fin- 
ished her first apologies to Rumford 
and the Warrens as they watched their 
cooling soup, when Stewart and his 
host came in, flushed and scowling. 

Rosemary, childishly slight and frail, 
looked at them wistfully, and her big 
brown eyes filled with tears. But she 
said nothing. Warren, solid and obvi- 
ous, who saw nothing amiss, began to 
talk inanely about politics. The little 
hostess gave him a grateful glance when 
he mentioned the income tax. This 
was as a red rag to Dineen; its dis- 
cussion unfailingly roused him to noisy 
wrath. It did not fail now; all else 
forgotten, he plunged into a loud, ag- 
gressive diatribe, shouting down his 
guests, airing his opinion of the govern- 
ment’s interference with private busi- 
ness. Like many another man who has 
risen from small beginnings, Martin 
Dineen fancied himself a sound political 
thinker, his unexpressed creed being 
that the government was a self-sustain- 
ing organism which somehow made 
money out of nothing. Government 
money was any man’s legitimate prey; 
the Dineen factories had reveled in 
“cost-plus” contracts; but when govern- 
ment sought to touch Martin Dineen’s 
own pocketbook, then the times were 
out of joint indeed, graft and inefficiency 
were rampant, and something ought to 
be done about it right away. 

Full of this congenial topic, the host 
mellowed gradually as course followed 
course; and by the time dessert was 
over he was gruffly good-humored once 
more, and apparently ready to treat even 
Stewart with civility. 

At last the company rose and moved 
toward the sitting room, to have their 
coffee about its open fire. Passing 
through the hall, Rosemary pouted at 
the up-ended drain tile which served 
as an umbrella holder. 
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“I wish you'd get rid of that thing, 
dad,” she cried. “I hate the very sight 
of it. Look, Anne; isn’t it dreadful?’ 

They all paused while Mrs. Warren 
examined the “hand-painted” monstros- 
ity, on which an impossible bird flew 
about among huge cattails, apparently 
pasted against a bright Alice-blue back- 
ground. 

“It is rather—er, vivid,” she agreed, 
and the younger men nodded solemnly. 

But Martin Dineen frowned heavily. 
“TI don’t see anything wrong with it,” 
he defended. “Seems t’ me it’s real 
pretty, and my Aunt Sophie painted it 
herself. It’s a regular hand-painted 
thing, just right for umbrellas and 
canes, and I like it!” 

Rosemary sighed and shrugged, her 
big brown eyes mutely appealing to 
Stewart. Dineen caught the latter's 
glance of sympathy, and scowled. 

While the others chatted over their 
coffee the big man was as silent as Rum- 
ford himself; he seemed to be brooding 
upon some half-formed plan. 

A sudden crash sounded from up- 
stairs; Rosemary sprang up, hands 
clasped. 

“There’s somebody in the house!” she 
cried. “Oh, do you suppose it could be 
burglars?” 

Trembling, she shrank toward Bob 
Stewart. He rose, chest well out, and 
glared defiance at any marauders, 

“Never mind, dear,” he whispered. 
“Tl take care of you!” 

But Annie Warren spoiled the situa- 
tion. “I guess Polly’s fallen out of bed 
or something,” said she prosaically. 
“Yes; that’s it. I'll run up.” 

As a grievous wail drifted down the 
stairs, she departed in haste to minister 
to her offspring. 

But the trifling incident turned the 
talk in a new direction. 

“Have they caught the men that broke 
into Vincent’s the other night?” asked 
Warren. 

“No,” slowly. 


answered Dineen 
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“No-o.” He drawled the word, his eyes 
absent, as though he pondered some new 
idea. Then he nodded to himself and 
smiled rather unpleasantly. “No,” he 
repeated, “there’s no trace of them. 
And they say somebody tried to get into 
Donnelly’s house last night, too.” 

“Why,” cried Rosemary, “you hadn’t 
told me that. Why, that’s only across 
the street.” She looked worried. 

“Tt’s nothing,” Stewart assured her. 
“Just some trifling fellow looking for 
trinkets. He’d run like a rabbit if you 
said ‘Boo!’ ” 

But Dineen shook his head gravely. 
“I don’t agree with you, Stewart,” said 
he. Rumford, watching, thought the 
broad face bore a crafty look. “It’s 
more serious than that,’ he went on, 
loudly talking, as was his habit, from 
one mouth corner, his red face twisted 
into a rakishly confidential — leer. 
“Barnes, the sheriff, told me—— But 
there, it’s nothing! Rosemary, just run 
upstairs and get my pipe, will your It’s 
in my bedroom, in the pocket of that 
smoking jacket. 

“No,” he whispered to the three young 
men as the girl disappeared obediently ; 
“no, the thing’s more serious than that. 
Barnes says there’s an organized gang 
working round here; two men, at least. 
They’re experienced housebreakers, des- 
perate men. I was going to speak of it 
later. I thought is 

But Rosemary had returned, bearing 
the pipe. Mrs. Warren, her small 
daughter quieted, rejoined the group 
about the fire, and the subject was 
dropped. Watching his host’s un- 
wonted silence, his evident nervousness, 
his constant suspicious glances, Rum- 
ford wondered whether the man were 
really upset by the thought of burglars. 
Odd, he reflected, that Barnes should 
have talked so. To him, the sheriff 
had said only that morning that these 
thefts were done by some one of the 
town’s petty thieves, and amounted to 
nothing. 


After the two young women had re- 
tired, however, Dineen brought the mat- 
ter up once more. “I got a plan,” he 
confided, ‘‘to catch these fellows. Of 
course, maybe they’ve been scared off; 
but they might be hanging around yet. 
And they’re liable to give us a call here; 
everybody knows I got lots of valuables 
in the house.” His red face grew red- 
der ; his barrel chest swelled with pride. 
“Yes, I carry a lotta of cash, y’ know, 
and then there’s Rosemary’s diamonds, 
If these fellows ain’t gone they’ll prob- 
ably come here—and, IJ say, let’s fix up 
a trap for ’em.” 

“Good work!” approved Stewart, en- 
thusiastic at the prospect of excitement, 
and thinking, no doubt, that he might 
cut a heroic figure before his best be- 
loved. 

Warren nodded stolidly. He was a 
matter-of-fact individual, who made up 
in courage and resolution what he lacked 
in imagination. Rumford, perforce, 
agreed with the others; but he did so 
reluctantly. Something was wrong, he 
felt; his host was exaggerating very 
trivial thefts. And he did not like the 
big man’s sidelong look. He shook his 
head impatiently, telling himself that 
he grew oversuspicious; but none the 
less he resolved to watch very carefully. 
A nameless foreboding possessed him, 

“There’s only the one stairway, you 
know,” Dineen was explaining, “and 
everybody knows all my valuables”—he 
said “vallables”—‘are upstairs. Well, 
we'll just balance the washboiler and 
some dishes on the landing, and run a 
string across, so as anybody coming 
up’ll tip ’em all over and make an awful 
racket. And then—you got a gun, 
Stewart ?” 

“Only that little twenty-two,” replied 
the young man. 

It was a light repeating target rifle; 
Rosemary, Warren, and even Dineen 
himself, had amused themselves all one 
afternoon with shooting at a mark. 

“Huh!” sneered the big man. ‘Well, 
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that’s something. You, Warren? Rum- 
ford?” 

But neither one, it appeared, pos- 
sessed any firearms. 

“Well,” finished Dineen, “I gotta gun, 
one of them big, old-fashioned Colt’s 
forty-fives. You c’n carry your pop- 
gun, Stewart, and I guess my old can- 
non’ll do the business, if these here fel- 
lows should pay us a call.” 

So it was arranged, and the four men 
went to bed after piling tinware and 
crockery just below the stairhead. 

Stewart, as usual, fell asleep at once; 
but Rumford lay long awake, obsessed 
by vague fears, striving without success 
to analyze the hidden cross currents of 
antagonism that he felt about him. At 
last he gave it up and dozed off, only 
to wake, sweating, from a nightmare 
in which Martin Dineen beat Bobby to 
death with that ugly tile umbrella stand, 
while Polly wailed aloud, “That’s my 
f’ashlight! Rummy, the bad man’s bust- 
ing my f’ashlight!” 

The next day passed as usual. Di- 
neen, rising earliest of all, removed his 
burglar trap before the ladies were 
awake, then sought the little machine 
shop which he had fitted up in his 
garage. Here he spent the whole morn- 
ing, overalled and grease-smeared, en- 
gaged in some mysterious activity. Be- 
fore the carburetor—financed, folk whis- 
pered, with Rosemary’s money—had 
brought him a fortune, Martin Dineen 
had been a machinist. Many people 
wondered why the girl’s father, dying 
in her infancy, had chosen this man, 
a common workman in his shop, to be 
her guardian and the trustee of her con- 
siderable wealth. Perhaps he had vi- 
sioned behind that broad, red, grease- 
daubed face the driving force which had 
later made Dineen almost a millionaire. 
Perhaps he had been moved by the sin- 
cere affection which the big man had 
always shown for his tiny, wistful, 
motherless child. At any rate, it had 
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been so ordered, and Martin Dineen had 
proved a capable guardian ; affectionate, 
thoughtful to an extent which his up. 
couth front would never have suggested: 
perhaps even too indulgent. But his 
love was a jealous love; he grudged 
every look which the girl bestowed upon 
another. And now that she thought 
seriously of marriage, he was put to it 
to hide frank hatred of her successful 
suitor. 

Bob and Rosemary wandered off to 
the golf links, hand in hand, too much 
engrossed in each other to notice Di- 
neen’s perturbation. Mrs. Warren was 
busy with her small daughter. George 
Warren, obvious and _ unobservant, 
would have seen nothing short of an 
open quarrel. He was stolidly content, 
oblivious of the tension which Rumford 
alone seemed to feel. 

That young man, weary from a wake- 
ful night, still upset by his vivid dream, 
wandered restlessly about, too nervous 
to settle to anything. Despite the other’s 
effort for unconcern, he seemed to feel 
Dineen’s inner turmoil; the old man’s 
hatred for Bob Stewart seemed to fil 
the place like some noxious gas, like a 
tangible thing. 

The put, put—put—put, put, put of 
the little gasoline engine in the garage 
fretted his tense nerves with its insist- 
ent syncopation. If the thing would 
only keep some rhythm, he thought 
irritably. Once he went out to the little 
shop. Martin Dineen, looking much 
more comfortable in his greasy overalls 
than in dinner clothes, leaned over 4 
small metal worker’s lathe, face intent 
as he smoothed and rounded a little 
steel tube. On the bench beside him lay 
a huge caliber revolver. 
Rumford shuddered at it. 

As he essayed some inane ereeting, 
Dineen looked up, startled. For a breath 
the big man’s face was threatening, mur- 
derous ; then he stopped the lathe, threw 
a bit of sacking hastily over his work 
bench, and came forward. 


forty-five 
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“What is it, Rumford?” he asked un- 
graciously. “You want me? I’m busy.” 
“No,” replied the other. “Just roam- 
ing round. What’re you making r” 
Dineen scowled again, then smiled 
mirthlessly. ‘Aw, it’s nothing,” he said, 
talking from one mouth corner, as usual, 
like a Bowery tough. The habit gave 
his broad face a sinister leer. “Just a 
little—ah, a new invention I’m working 
on. You know,” he went on, with a 
gruffly humorous frankness which the 
other felt to be assumed, “you know us 
inventors is queer. We hate t’ have 
anybody watch us work; imagine maybe 
somebody might steal our ideas, I 
spose!” The odd twist of his mouth 
marred his expression of frankness; his 
loud guffaw rang false and hollow. 
Rumford turned away, dissatisfied. 


It was evident that his host did not want 
him around. 

At one o’clock the little engine ceased 
its jerky chattering. 


Dineen came in 
late for luncheon, conventionally 
dressed, but with nails still black with 
oil and a forgotten smudge of grease 
under one eye. He was in a better 
humor; throughout the meal he was 
gruffly voluble, almost boisterous. His 
laugh rang loudest; he railed at Rum- 
ford upon his silence, clumsily teased 
little Polly, who drew away from him in 
open dislike, and even joked Rosemary 
and Stewart upon their mutual absorp- 
tion. 

“Been holdin’ hands all mornin’, you 
two,” he roared. “Billin’ an’ cooin’ like 
turtledoves, I bet! Haw, haw, haw! 
Well, kids, go it while you’re young!” 

But his pale-blue eyes were cold and 
hard, and presently he lapsed into brood- 
ing, starting nervously when addressed. 
_The afternoon dragged by. Dinner 
time came, and little Polly, weeping and 
protesting, was borne off to bed. Di- 
heen scowled at the sound and cursed 
under his breath. “Squalling brat,” he 
muttered to Rumford. “She gets on 
my nerves!” 


At dinner the host was absent- 
minded and ill at ease. His blunt, 
stubbed hands shook, so that he spilled 
soup on his vest and swore again, al- 
most aloud. Then he roused himself at 
Rosemary’s reproachful look, and be- 
gan to talk loudly, blatantly bragging 
of his successes. 

“They’s aplenty of folks tried to run 
it on to me, one time an’ another,” he 
announced. “But old Mart Dineen 
bested ’em; he fixed ’em all, good an’ 
proper. It ain’t safe t’ get in old Mart’s 
way, boys; he always comes out on top. 
Anybody tries to buck me, I go on right 
over him. Regular steam roller; that’s 
me!” 

The Warrens strove to look politely 
interested; Bob grinned behind his 
hand; Rosemary shuddered a little at 
her guardian’s frank vulgarity. But 
Rumford, listening in silence, felt his 
baseless forebodings growing stronger 
and stronger. There was a rude force 
in the man; a bitter, unscrupulous cun- 
ning. Rumford shuddered; he had sud- 
denly conceived an acute dislike and 
distrust of this huge, gross man with 
his blunt fingers, his loud, bullying voice, 
his coarse, red face, all twisted to the 
blatant, bragging words. 

At last the long evening was over; 
they all retired thankfully. Something 
had spoiled the spirit of this house 
party ; none of the guests wished to pro- 
long their stay. 

“Glad we're going to-morrow!” 
whispered Warren as they climbed the 
stairs; and Rumford nodded agreement. 

Dineen, coming last, halted them. He 
was carrying a wash boiler and half a 
dozen plates. 

“Let’s fix this again,” he whispered. 
“T got a hunch they’ll be somebody here 
to-night.” 

Rather distastefully the three young 
men helped him to set his trap, with a 
string stretched between the banisters 
so that any one mounting the stairs must 
make an unearthly racket. 
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“You’ve got too much string there,” 
suggested Warren. “Better cut it off.” 

“Nope,” answered Dineen. “Leave it 
lay. It don’t do no harm, an’ it might 
trip ‘em up, or something.” 

So they left it, and retired. Rum- 
ford, tired from his wakeful night, fell 
sound asleep in a moment. 

In the still, dark hours, some 
clutched his shoulder; he stirred 
groaned. 

“Ss-ssh!” hissed a voice at his ear. 
“Get up; quiet, now! I heard some- 
body downstairs.” 

Stewart was already up and clutch- 
ing the little target rifle. In the black 
dark Rumford caught at his host’s 
wrist and let it go suddenly. He had 
felt the cold barrel of that huge re- 
volver. 

“All set?” whispered Dineen. 
on; Warren’s outside here, 
wheres.” 

They stumbled over him in the upper 
hall. 

“It’s awfully dark,’ he whispered 
nervously. “Why not turn on the 
lights ?” 

“Aw, nix!” responded 
“Want to give the show away? 
fixin’ t’ catch them fellows.” 

So they groped to the stairhead. 
Rumford could not see his hand before 
his face; he tried to voice a protest, 
thinking of those two loaded guns, but 
Dineen’s hand was at his mouth. 

“Ss-ssh! Hear ’em?” 

Rumford strained his ears, but heard 
nothing save the sound of suppressed 
breathing beside him and the pound of 
his own heart. 

Then Dineen cried out, wordlessly ; 
he and Stewart were a step ahead of 
the others, just at the stairhead. 

“Ah-h-h! There! Shoot, 
shoot !’” 

He had been crouching on one knee; 
Rumford’s hand touched his arched 
back ; he fumbled at the carpet. Then, 
almost at once, came a loud, clattering 


one 
and 


“C’m 
some- 


Dineen. 
I’m 


30b— 


crash! The washboiler thundered 
down the steps, spilling crockery which 
splintered as it fell. 

In the same breath came also two 
sharp, whiplike cracks ; two tiny flashes 
briefly illumining the dark. 

Rumford shut dazzled eyes; he had 
seen nothing but these two flashes, ap- 
parently but a few inches apart, one 
shooting toward him, the other away. 
Struck rigid, he strove to analyze his 
impressions. Dineen, yelling aloud, had 
plunged down the black well of the stair- 
way. 

A faint moan; a limp, dead weight 
swayed back against him. Sick at heart, 
Rumford caught the body of his chum 
and eased it down. 

Below stairs Dineen was _ shouting; 
Rumford heard the clink of that tile 
umbrella stand as he stumbled against it. 
A second’s pause; then the front door 
opened and the deep roar of the heavy 
pistol shattered the outdoor calm. 

Half stunned by the swift rush of 
events, Rumford knelt in the dark, his 
chum’s head on one knee. His explor- 
ing fingers came away wet; a warm fluid 
soaked his pajama leg, oozed through 
to his naked flesh. 

“Lights! Lights!’ the big man was 
shouting. “Stewart! Warren! Turn 
on them lights. Th’ fellers has got 
away.” 

Rumford heard Warren, forgotten in 
the turmoil, fumbling and groping along 
the wall; then, suddenly, the lights 
sprang out, stamping every outline of 
the scene upon his memory. 

Pajamaed legs sprawled down the first 
two steps; Bob Stewart lay supine and 
flaccid, head in his friend’s lap. Look- 
ing down from dazzled eyes, Rumford 
saw that the unruly hair was thickly 
matted. One side of his face was pocked 
with powder marks; a bullet had pene 
trated eye and brain, and the boy was 
quite dead. 

Warren cried out thickly; Dineen, 
stamping up the stairs, swore a horrid 
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oath. Yet to Rumford, even then, his 
amazement seemed not quite natural. 

“What?” he yelped. “Shot? Him? 
Stewart killed! h, them burglars’ll 
pay fr this! I'll hunt ’em down. I'll 
hunt ’em down!” 

Suddenly he collected himself, as a 
door opened down the hall and Rose- 
mary’s trembling voiced asked a ques- 
tion. 

“Mustn’t let her see; gotta keep th’ 
women back. Here, Warren ” He 
handed the smoking pistol, which he still 
held, to that young man, and hurried 
down the corridor. “’S all right, 
Rosie,” they heard him whisper. “’S 
all right; just a burglar scare, but they 
got away. An’——” The heavy voice 
died away ; he was telling her the dread- 
ful news. 

A wild shriek rang out; then sob on 
sob. “Oh, Daddy Martin, Daddy Mar- 
tin! Let me see him, let me go to him! 
I must—I must!” 

“There, there,” soothed her guardian, 
and his blustering voice was very gen- 
tle. “There, Rosie; he ain’t hurted bad 
at all, at all. I’ll be getting the doctor 

You lie down; you 
just yet. Ah, Mrs. 
with her a bit.” 


to him, right now. 
can’t do nothing 
Warren, you stay 

At the stairhead, still leaning over the 
fallen man, Rumford whispered sharply 
to the other. “Warren—give me that 
gun!” 

Staring, Warren complied. Rumford 
broke the big pistol and examined it 
One empty chamber; one 
discharged cartridge; a forty-five. He 
shook his head. 


with care. 


“No; that slug would have gone right 
through his head; it was a little bullet, 
probably a twenty-two; sounded just 
like Bob’s own shot. Did you hear 
any burglars, Warren?” 

Still puzzled, the other shook his head. 
“Not until they knocked over that tin 
thing,” he replied. 

With a bitter grin Rumford picked 


up the end of that long string Dineen 
had left. It lay beside his hand. 

“It could have been pulled down from 
here,” he pointed out. 

But Dineen was back, and there was 
hurrying and racing, for a doctor, for 
the coroner, for the sheriff. Dineen 
told his story straightforwardly, and 
the others corroborated it, perforce, 
though Rumford held deep misgivings. 

The night waned like some frightful 
dream, with questioning, investigation, 
searching for footprints, the starting of 
a posse. The doctor, who was also the 
local coroner, probed the wound and 
extracted the bullet, a little twenty-two 
caliber, soft-lead bullet, all marred and 
flattened. And always, like an obbligato 
to these discordant activities, came Rose- 
mary’s hopeless, monotonous sobbing. 

Morning came at last. Bob Stewart 
jay on his bed, marred face covered, 
waiting for those grim last offices of 
the undertaker. Dineen, who seemed 
much broken by the tragedy, had dis- 
appeared. Rumford and Warren stood 
uneasily in the living room, talking in 
low tones. 

“T tell you,” Rumford insisted, “Di- 
neen did it himself! He shot Bob Stew- 
art; I know it! Neither of us heard 
any burglars; Dineen could have 
knocked over that boiler himself, with 
that string; and the two shots were fired 
right together. The gun that killed poor 
30b wasn’t six inches away from his 
head ; look at those powder marks !” 

Warren shrugged impatiently. “Non- 
sense!” he objected. “That’s impossi- 
ble. Why should Dineen want to kill 
him? And, anyway, he was shot with 
a twenfy-two bullet, and Dineen had a 
forty-five. You saw it. Why, he gave 
me the gun, right before you.” 

“T don’t 
“What burglar would carry a twenty- 
Dineen did it, some way. 


care,’ Rumford went on. 
wo, anyhow ? 


Hush! 
They heard their host’s heavy step in 


Here he comes again.” 
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the hall; he was upending the tile um- 
brella stand. 

“Why does he do that, now?” asked 
Rumford. ‘“That’s the tenth time, at 
least, that he’s been fussing round that 
tile, looking for something.” 

Little Polly danced into view, singing 
a wordless song. The tragedy had not 
upset her; she was happy. She car- 
ried a slender steel tube, some ten inches 
long, into which she looked at intervals. 

“What you got?” asked Rumford 
idly. “What’s that, Polly?” 

“I got me a new fiashlight,” an- 
swered the child, chuckling. “See? 
Nice new f’ashlight!” 

She handed it to Rumford. As he 
took it, Dineen plunged toward them 
with an inarticulate roar. 

“You—you brat!” he cried. ‘““Where’d 
y’ get that, huh?” 

Frightened, the child shrank away 
from him, clutching Rumford’s knees 
for protection. “In—in the on-ombrolly 
place,” she faltered. 

Dineen aimed a slap at her. “Brat!” 
he raged. “’S mine,’s mine! Gi’ me it, 
Rumford; give it here. You got no 
right to it!” 

Quite unafraid, Rumford examined 
the contrivance with care. It was a slen- 
der tube, about the circumference of 
the bore of a forty-five pistol. It was 
rifled within, and at one end a twenty- 
two- cartridge shell still remained in 

lace. 

“Ah-h!” sighed Rumford, now quite 
cold and calm. “So that was how it 
was done! Warren, go get that re- 
volver of Dineen’s.” 

Still bewildered, but obedient, the 
other started off. Polly clung to her 
protector, peering around his knee at 
Dineen. But the big man had collapsed. 
All the bluster, all the fight, had oozed 
out of him. He staggered to a chair 
and half fell into it, big, round head in 
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both hands, while heavy sobs shook 
him. 

In a moment Warren returned with 
the pistol. Rumford took it, broke open 
its action, and inserted the slender tube 
through cylinder and barrel as though 
it had been a long cartridge. It fitted 
perfectly, extending a quarter of an inch 
beyond the gun muzzle. At the breech, 
the end of the twenty-two shell thrust 
out as a proper-sized shell would have, 

“Ah-h-h!” repeated Rum ford. 
“Look, Warren. Calibers changed 
while you wait. This contrivance just 
changes a forty-five pistol so it will 
shoot twenty-two shells. They’re rim- 
fire, you see, so the hammer would 
strike about right; big cartridges are 
center-fire. Or he may have filed the 
firing pin a bit. Anyhow, there it is 
He shot Bob Stewart through the eye 
with this affair—remember how careful 
he was to have no lights; we might pos- 
sibly have seen that his pistol was doc- 
tored—then he ran downstairs, broke 
the gun, pulled this tube out, and shot 
out the front door at nothing. That 
was so we'd not notice the difference 
between the sound of a little cartridge 
and a big one. 

“It was mighty clever, Dineen; and 
only a good mechanic could have fixed 
this devilish thing. And you'd have 
got away with it, if Polly hadn’t been 
looking for a ‘f’ashlight.’ That was 
the only weak point, the way you hid 
your caliber changer. But it had to be 
done in a hurry; and I 
thought you could get it any time this 
morning. Dineen, you're a murderer!” 

But Dineen, face still buried in his 
hands, only sobbed and moaned help- 
lessly. He was a rather pitiable sight, 
crouched thus amid the ruins of his lite. 

“He wanted to marry Rosemary! 
he muttered painfully. It was his only 
defense. 


suppose you 
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O matter what anybody says, 
the fact remains that this 
world is gettin’ better every 
day. A coupla years ago 
nobody thought for a minute that the 
time would come when rye would be 
used exclusively for makin’ bread. 





They never thought that alcohol would 
be used only for rubbin’ sprained ankles 
and keepin’ automobiles from freezin’, 
Nevertheless, them is the facts, and we 
got to admit that progress is bein’ made. 


Furthermore, the good work still goes 
on. The time is comin’ when a guy 
can’t go to a race track and lose every- 
thing but the gold in his back teeth. 
The lid is bein’ put down tight on 
penny-ante, gallopin’ ivories, and most 
all of the other parl or games. There 
isa certain gang of gents which claim 
now that tobacco is injurious and there- 
fore oughta be stopped. Some guy is 
even tryin’ to get a law passed makin’ 
everybody go to bed at nine o'clock. 

So I say, there ain’t no use denyin’ 
the fact that this here world is gettin’ 
lots better all the time. This home- 
fireside stuff is at last gettin’ its innin’s. 
There is guys now which wheel the 
baby around the block and help wash 
the dis shes, that never done it before. 
There is guys which never showed up 
to dinner on time in years, which have 
got so regular runnin’ home after office 
hours to friend wife, that when they’re 
over a minute late she calls up all the 
hospitals, where she used to call up all 
the police stations. 


Of course, all these signs show that 
somethin’ is gonna happen. There used 
to be a time when a robin was a sure 
sign that spring was on the job, but 
here of late the lovers on the park 
benches have beat the robin to it. Soon 
as we see a couple sittin’ in the park 
talkin’ sweet nothin’s in each other’s 
ear, it’s a sure sign that before long 
it will be warm enough for the girls 
to get out their felt hats and furs, 
Signs is signs, and just as the sight of a 
policeman walkin’ down the street like 
he was on the job means that the ser- 
geant must be around some place, all 
this sudden change in a lot of people 
means that either the times has upset 
7em or we are all gonna grow wings. 

What Benny Foley says to me one 
evenin’ I think makes the whole thing 
just as clear as mud. 

“Hank,” says he, “this world is get- 
tin’ so good that after a while there 
won't be no fun livin’ in it.” 

“Absolutely right,” I agrees. “Every- 
body seems to be actin’ funny lately.” 

Benny waves his hands around. “A 
great tide of reform is sweepin’ over 
this country,” says he. “It happens 
after every war.” 

“It’s a good thing we don’t have 
many of ’em, then,” replies I. “I 
couldn’t stand 

Benny acts like he’s thinkin’ a 
minute, and then he points a finger at 
gives me an idea,” he 
“There’s money in the 
ought to get some 


me. “That 
finally says. 
business, and we 
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money out of it while the gettin’ is 
ood.” 

“Which business?” asks I. 

“The reform business,” replies he, 
lookin’ wise. ‘I believe I know a way 
we can make a pile of money.” 

“Speak up, son,” says I, preparin’ to 
give him a ear. “You're among 
friends.” 

He produces a newspaper from his 
pocket and points to somethin’ on the 
front page. Then he reads all about 
how some reformer that was speakin’ 
in town had took up a collection that 
filled a wash boiler the night before 
when he give a talk. 

“I’m waitin’ to hear what that’s got 
to do with us,” I tells him. 

For a minute he kinda looks me over 
real critical. “Haven’t I heard you 
sing?” he asks. 

“Maybe you have,” answers I, “but 
it ain’t been since we got prohibition.” 

“Nevertheless, you can sing,” he per- 
sists. 

I gives him the once over on that 
one. This guy’s played so many dif- 
ferent kinds of tricks on me that I 
don’t trust him no more than I would a 
chicken in a feed store. 

“Don’t be puttin’ me down on the 
program to sing no songs,” I tells him. 
“T ain’t had 

“That’s exactly what you’re gonna 
do,” he interrupts. ‘“You’re gonna 
sing, and Archie Kellum is gonna play.” 

I gets up and takes me coat off. 
“You’re gonna take the count,” I tells 
him. “You ain’t right. You oughta 
be put away.” 

He don’t appear like he’s scared 
none. He just looks me over kinda 
cool. “And I—I am going to be the 
reformer.” 

I like to passed away on that one. 
For a coupla minutes I tried to talk, 
All I got was a sort of gurglin’ sound, 
so I puts on me coat and hat and we 
looks up Archie. We finds him down 
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at his hotel tryin’ to sell the cigar clerk 
somethin’ which he claims will reyo- 
lutionize the gasoline business. He 
says he invented it hisself and _ that 
it will turn a bucket of water into a 
bucket of gasoline in three shakes of a 
fish’s tail. He’s wiillin’ to sell all the 
rights and everything for forty dollars, 

Weil, we finally manages to drag him 
away from his customer, and then | 
and Benny and him hold a conference, 

From what I can gather from the 
conversation it seems that Archie has 
had a ten-cent side show runnin’, and 
has been stranded. His main attraction 
was a guy with a egg-shaped head, 
which was dressed up like a wild man, 
This guy, in a effort to be convincin’ the 
evenin’ before, grabbed a lid off some 
woman’s head and eat it. This act got 
the lady’s goat and, without realizing 
that the hat would make even a wild 
man sick if he eat it, she has him 
pinched besides. In the mornin’ the 
judge told him that he couldn't be 
runnin’ around eatin’ people’s hats 
promiscuouslike and sent him down for 
six months to learn how to behave in 
company. 

Anyway, Archie finds _hisself 
stranded with a tent and a piano. I 
want to say right here that ticklin’ the 
ivories is one of the best things that 
Archie does. Get him when he’s right 
and he can make a jazz orchestra sound 
like a hand organ. Furthermore, he’s 
a nice kind of a guy. Outside of bein’ 
so crooked that he tells lies to hisself, 
he’s a mighty good boy. Of course, 
he’s got his failings like everybody else. 
For instance, you can’t let him get too 
near you or you're liable to miss your 
shoe laces or your suspenders or some- 
thin’ after he’s gone. But that’s a small 
thing and ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
this. 

Well, we forms a company. I and 
Archie packs up the tent and Benny 
trades the piano in to a secondhand fur- 
niture man for a organ. Then we 
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puts the stuff and ourselves on a train 
and hits it for another town. 

The next mornin’ we was all up 
bright and early. We picks a place 
in a vacant lot in the center of the 
town and we puts up the tent. I gets 
a barrel of sawdust and sprinkles it all 
around ’til the place looks like a one- 
ring circus. Then we builds a platform 
and a stand to hold the books on. 
Benny goes downtown and strikes a 
bargain with a guy which hires us a lot 
of chairs. Them and the organ was 
about the only things which was safe 
around Archie cause he couldn’t slip 
‘em into his pockets on the quiet. 
Honest, he’s so crooked that he can 
look around a corner half a block away 
from it. 

Along toward evenin’ Benny shows 
up, and he’s got a lot of signs printed 
statin’ that Doctor Foley} the famous 
reformer, will speak at the tent every 
night at seven-thirty until further 
notice. Down in the corner is a coupla 
words which attracts my attention 
right away. It says: “Silver collec- 
tion.” He has also been to the news- 
paper offices and had a big ad put in 
statin’ that Doctor Foley is on the job 
to reform everything and everybody. 
It goes to to say how clever this Foley 
guy is and how he made all the kings 
and queens which is left in Europe cry 
and tear their clothes every time he 
got to talkin’ to ’em. 

I and Archie takes a armful apiece 
of the signs and we goes out and asks 
all the storekeepers in the neighborhood 
to put ’em in the windows. They was 
kinda nice about it. They acted like it 
was all right and that they didn’t ex- 
pect to get paid for it, them no doubt 
havin’ done business with reformers 
before. 

_I've seen some funny layouts in my 
time, but the scene that we pulled the 
next evenin’ topped ’em all. Along 
about seven-fifteen a small gatherin’ 
had arrived. I and Archie was standin’ 

3C ps 


by the main entrance and we gave each 
and every one of ’em a glad hand. I 
has me hair parted in the middle and 
a choker collar on and a black suit of 
glad rags. Archie is disguised the same 
way except that he’s got a black tie on 
which he swiped from the guy that sold 
us the clothes. 

Along about time for the big doin’s 
to start we got a quorum present. I 
gets a bunch of cards which we bought 
at a book store and which is loaded 
down with words to the songs we’re 
goin’ to sing, and I passes ’em out to 
the gang. By that time the oil lamps 
which we got hangin’ around the tent 
start goin’ out one by one, and I has 
to get busy on ’em. I’m examinin’ the 
carburetor of one of ’em and gettin’ 
ready to tell it a few things when I 
feels a encouragin’ arm placed on me 
shoulder. What I seen like to ruined 
me for life. 

It’s Benny, all right, but his own 
mother wouldn’t aknowed him. He’s 
got one of them hammef-tail coats on 
which comes down to his knees and 
fits him like the paper on the wall. The 
big blond curl, which he usually has 
draped over his noble brow, has been 
combed out and plastered down flat to 
his head. He’s got a pair of them horn- 
rimmed spectacles on, and he’s got a 
sweet smile on his map which I ain’t 
never seen there before. Under his arm 
he’s got a black book which he carries 
kinda carefullike as if he was afraid he 
was gonna drop it. 

I was just gettin’ ready to wallop 
him one in the beezer when he smiles 
again and says: “Brother Kellum is 
waiting for you,” 

There is times when a guy can’t think 
of anything mean enough to say, and 
this was one of the times. I fixes the 
lamp in a hurry, wipes the oil off me 
hands on the tail of me swaller-tail 
coat, grabs me card, and makes a run 
for the orchestra. 

After announcing what song we was 
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gonna sing, I clears me throat kinda 
impressive and starts off. Believe me, 
I’ve seen some sister acts in my time, 
but that stunt that Archie and yours 
truly pulled like to knocked that gang 
of truth seekers flat. He turns out to 
be a shark with a organ as well as with 
a piano. Of course, the music ain’t got 
the swing to it that jazz has got, and 
it’s a cinch that my voice ain’t improvin’ 
the music none, but I want to say right 
here that from the minute I tuned up 
and started off, all the rest of them 
opera singers was pikers. Soon as I 
found out that my voice was O. K. 
except for the need of a little filin’ I 
kinda warmed up, and before I gets 
through I got the audience singin’, 
which was a blessin’ in a way, ‘cause 
then I could walk around in the aisle- 
ways and wouldn’t have to stand next 
to Archie, which is so crooked that he’s 
liable to steal the shine off my shoes. 

Anyway, things went along fine. 
After pullin’ a coupla songs Benny gives 
a talk. He knocks everything that 
there is any pleasure in in the world. 
When he gets to the place where he 
starts rappin’ cigarettes I was kinda 
strong for goin’ up and givin’ him the 
count, but when I gets to thinkin’ that 
it’s all a fake anyway, I feels a little 
better. 

Well, the boy done real nice. He 
ain’t much on a lot of subjects which 
he oughta knowed somethin’ about, but 
outside of that he gives ’em a pretty 
good monologue. He winds up his line 
of talk with a strong appeal for a big 
collection which has my _ approval. 
Then I and Archie takes up the col- 
lection, 

I got me eye on this Archie party 
while I’m goin’ through my side of the 
gang. I sees him makin’ quick passes 
with his hands every once in a while 
which don’t look right, but I don’t say 
nothin’. That guy is so crooked that 
if he cried the tears would go down 
the back of his neck. 
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Anyway, after the big doin’s and the 
main part of the act was over, we winds 
up the show with a grand finale with 
all the members of the company present 
and which the audience horns in on, 

Of course, after the gang got out, 
the first thing that attracted our atten- 
tion was the collection. After countin’ 
all the jitneys and other less familiar 
pieces of money, we finds that we have 
took in slightly over one hundred and 
fifty beans. This was split three ways, 
each of us gettin’ about fifty dollars, 

Well, on account of havin’ got away 
with the show once, we kinda improved 
after that. The only one that had to 
do any worryin’ was Benny, who had 
to think up all the lectures. We musta 
made a hit, because every night the 
crowd got bigger, and the collection did, 
too. We'd split the collection every 
night, and I got so that I had to get 
a bag to put my nickels and dimes into 
for fear that I’d get locked up on sus- 
picion of havin’ been in a crap game. 
Honest, I had so much change around 
me that if I’d ’a’ fell in a river I'd 
been a goner sure. Archie was amusin’ 
hisself stealin’ his own nickels in addi- 
tion to them that he hooked outa the 
collection box every night, but I and 
Benny didn’t say nothin’ ’cause we ex- 
pected that when we hired the poor fish 
to play jazz on the organ for us. 

It was about two weeks after we 
opened up in the business that I got 
a kind of a shock. I was standin’ up 
on the platform in me trick coat singin’ 
a solo to a gang of people that musta 
been pretty easily pleased to put up 
with me, when I notices a bird standin’ 
in the entrance in a cop’s uniform. He's 
got his hat off, and he’s standin’ kinda 
respectful; but he sure is givin’ me the 
once over and back again. On accoutt 
of him havin’ a build like the back of 
a taxicab I recognizes him right away. 
At the same time I gets a tug on me 
coat tail and I hears Archie whisper. 

“There’s Farley standin’ in the door, 
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he whispers with a hiss. “Watch your 
step.” 

Well, I finishes me solo, but it’s suf- 
ficient to say that I didn’t enjoy the 
performance that evenin’. Farley keeps 
wanderin’ around the tent and pokin’ 
his big dome in the door and watchin’ 
us ‘til he made a pest outa hisself. 

The minute the gang was out of the 
tent Benny gives both of us the 
hurry-up signal. Right away we holds 
a conference. We agrees that every- 
thing will be O. K. if they don’t prove 
that we’re tryin’ to swindle anybody. 
We know that Farley’s been hangin’ 
around for some reason, and we know 
that it ain’t been because he likes us. 
Benny has been makin’ appeals for coin 
to feed starvin’ Hindus and Iceland 
missionaries and for all kinds of worthy 
causes. We realize that if they inves- 
tigate and find out that we ain’t turned 
over a cent to them folks, we'll get 
the razz sure. The only thing for us 
to do is to get rid of the coin we’ve 
got and then be all ready to tell the 
cops, if they ask, that we didn’t get 
anything in the collections worth men- 
tionin’. On account of us bein’ on our 
good behavior we was afraid to go 
any place, so we still got all the nickles 
and dimes. I got so many of ’em in 
my room that I’m almost floatin’ out 
the door. It was Archie that comes to 
the front with a suggestion, and as usual 
he don’t neglect hisself none. 

“Give me all the money we have took 
in,” says he. “I’ll hide it until every- 
thing is safe.” 

“You might hide it so good that you 
wouldn’t be able to find it yourself,” 
says 1. “I know you of old.” 

“Do you mean to say that I’m 
crooked ?” demands he, kinda indignant. 

“No-no-no!” ejaculates I, kiddin’ 
him along. “A nickel would be as safe 
with you as it would be on the bottom 
of a river.” 

Just then I gets a tap on the wing 
and Benny butts in on the conversation. 
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“T have it!” says he. “None of us 
trust the other. We will go down to 
a bank. Each will carry his individual 
money. Once there, we will put it all 
in a lump sum and deposit it as a 
checking account. We will get what is 
known as a joint account. We will 
each give our signature so that the ac- 
counts will be under three signatures, 
and therefore any one of us can draw 
the entire amount without the others’ 
signatures.” 

“Nothin’ stirrin’!’ says I, “You 
reason like a moldy apple. I wouldn’t 
think of doin’ it unless somebody tied 
Archie to me coat tails. He ain’t r 

Just then I catches a wink from 
Benny and I cuts my line of talk short. 
Right away I know that there’s some- 
thin’ in the wind. 

Well, the next mornin’ we all goes 
down to the bank and deposits the coin 
as Benny suggested. We each sign the 
slip for a joint checkin’ account and 
everything is O. K. 

That evenin’ we was open as per 
usual. As I takes a slant around about 
fifteen minutes before the fun com- 
mences, I notices that the grandstand 
is fillin’ up and that we look like we’re 
goin’ to have a mob present. I also 
notices that friend Farley is on the job 
again. He’s wanderin’ around like a 
lost duck, which only adds to me peace 
of mind. 

Suddenly he wanders into the tent 
just as we was gonna start off. With 
his hat under his arm he goes up to 
Benny. 

“Pardon me,” says he, bowin’ real 
respectful. “T’ar be it from me to cause 
any trouble, but I would like to inquire 
if you have a permit from the owner 
of this lot to hold meetings here.” 

Benny looks at me kinda funny and 
right away I tumbles. Farley ain’t 
recognized us. When I gets to thinkin’ 
it over I ain’t surprised atall. We're 


all disguised up. Not even the warden 
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of the State pen, who has had my com- 
pany more than any man livin’, woulda 
recognized me. 

Benny shakes hands with the bull 
kinda solemn. “I didn’t know I had 
to have one, officer,” he explains. 

Farley acts kinda nice. He fishes a 
paper and a pencil out of his hat and 
writes somethin’. “You will be obliged 
to get the owner’s consent to hold meet- 
ings here,” he explains, bowin’ again. 
“Tt’s all right for you to continue this 
evening, but see him in the morning and 
fix it up. I don’t think you will have 
any trouble. Here is his name and ad- 
dress.” 

With them few kind words Farley 
drifts on out and leaves us laughin’ at 
each other ’cause we was so relieved. 

A coupla minutes later, while I was 
holdin’ a baby for some guy that was 
parkin’ his baby carriage outside, 
Benny comes up to me. 

“Hank,” says he. ‘“Now’s our 
chance. Farley bein’ around scared all 
of us into puttin’ our money in the 
bank. Now, Archie double crossed us 
one time, and | ain’t never got it out 
of my system. I got him to put his 
money in the bank with ours for a pur- 
pose. I’ve run out of talks. I’m goin’ 
to deliver my last one in this town to- 
night. This is Archie’s tent and his 
organ. He double crossed us once— 
we'll double cross him now and square 
things up. We’ve got over four thou- 
sand dollars in the bank, and that ought 
to do us until we can find another organ 
player and a tent. We don’t need him, 
anyway. To-morrow I'll keep my eye 
on him. You run down to the bank 
as soon as it’s open, draw all the money 
out, and I’ll meet you at the hotel. As 
soon as we get an opportunity we'll 
skip.” 

This listens good to me. This Archie 
guy did once double cross us and left 
us so flat that we didn’t have the price 
of a sandwich between us. I’ve got 
kind of tired watchin’ Archie, anyway, 
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so he wouldn’t start pickin’ pockets 
durin’ meetings. 

Well, maybe Benny had run out of 
talks, but I’m here to state that the one 
he pulled that night topped ’em all, 
Right after I and Archie has pulled our 
barber-shop harmony, Benny cuts loose 
and knocked ’em out of their seats al- 
most. It’s about this home-and-mother 
stuff. 

“How many of us have grown to be 
what our mothers hoped we would?” 
shouts he. “As she rocked us to sleep 
at the close of the day, with a heart 
filled with tender hopes, she dreamed 
the dreams of a mother. Her child 
could do no wrong. Her child would 
grow to be a credit to her and a com- 
fort to her in her old age.” 

Benny has no sooner got this re- 
mark out of his system than I hears a 
funny kind of a sniff alongside of me. 
I turns around to take a slant and, 
believe me, I like to passed out. Here 
was Archie sittin’ next to me, and he’s 
turned the weeps on. He’s got his eyes 
glued on Benny, and he’s got a look 
on his map that resembles a_ scared 
ostrich, 

I was just about ready to give hima 
shakin’ up when he looks at me kinda 
sorrowful and shakes his head. 

“Ain’t he wonderful, Hank?” he 
murmurs. 

For once in me life I makes a grave 
mistake. I think he’s complimentin’ 
Benny, and I gets a idea that them salty 
tears is bein’ pulled for effect. “Busi- 
ness is business,” thinks I. 

We drags down the biggest collection 
that evenin’ that we ever got. Every- 
body seemed to be puttin’ their money 
on Benny to win, and I didn’t blame 
‘em, for that talk certainly was a whiz. 
If I didn’t know that he didn’t mean 4 
word he said I’d ’a’ got kinda weepy 
meself, 

After the big doin’s I notices that 
Archie is havin’ words with Benny. | 
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gets close enough to horn in on the 
conversation. 

“You are all right, Benny,” says 
Archie with tears in his lamps. “What 
a change you have made in me 
to-night.” 

If I’d ’a’ had the sense of a lamp- 
post I’d ’a’ kinda got wise right then 
and there—but I didn’t. For some rea- 
son I didn’t take that there remark to 
heart atall. 

The next mornin’ I and Benny are 
all set for the big get-away. I leaves 
Benny chattin’ in the hotel with 
Archie, and I slips out the back way 
and hotfoots it to the bank. I breaks 
the record for gettin’ to the payin’- 
teller’s window as soon as the door is 
opened at nine a. m., and presents me 
check, 

They’s a slick-lookin’ bird inside the 
cage, and he gives me the once over 
and back again. Then he takes the said 
check and goes visitin’ somebody while 
I wonders what’s comin’ off. 

In a coupla minutes he’s back again. 
“You haven’t an account here,” he 
snaps kinda peevishlike. 

“Says you,” said I. 
ferent.” 

He ain’t got nothin’ further to say. 
He goes ahead countin’ large stacks 
of the filthy and don’t pay no atten- 
tion to me. 

“Hey,” I calls, kinda gettin’ on me 
ear for a minute. “You ain't ss 

“See the cashier,” sings he, lookin’ 
clean over me head. 

Well, I certainly did have words, 
conversation, and lots of talk with Mr. 
Cashier. He seems like a pretty nice 
kind of a guy, but at the same time he’s 
got a argument that can’t be beat. 

From what he says it seems like I 
and Benny and Archie came in the day 
before at ten o’clock and deposits over 
four thousand seeds and at half past 
ten Archie comes back and draws it all 
out. 


“T heard dif- 


do} . 
Believe me, a horse race is a tame 


affair compared to that run I made 
from the bank to the hotel. They was 
a lot of people which happened to get 
in me way, and they never knew what 
hit ’em. If I’d ’a’ had a license plate 
on me coat tails they’d ’a’ never seen 
it for dust. 

I finds Archie still sittin’ in the hotel 
lobby chattin’ serenely with Benny. I 
busts in and motions Benny to stand 
back. 

“Git out the way,” directs I, “so the 
blood won’t spatter on you!” 

3enny looks like he’s kinda surprised, 
but Archie holds up his hand. 

“IT know what you mean, Hank,” he 
says, kinda serious. “But wait just a 
minute.” 

In a coupla seconds I and Benny is 
sittin’ down listenin’ to his line. I’m 
sittin’ next to him so I know he can’t 
run, and that’s the only thing that kept 
me from knockin’ him so far that he’d 
had to dig hisself back to the U. S. 

“It’s this way, boys,” says he with 
a expression on his map I ain’t never 
seen there before. “When we put the 
money in the bank I went right back 
and drew it out. I slipped away and 
went to the bank in a taxi. I hurried 
back and therefore you weren’t suspi- 
I had that money in my pocket 
last night. I fully intended to skip last 
night after the meeting. If it hadn’t 
been for that talk Benny gave I would 
have done it. That talk touched my 
heart, boys. When he spoke about the 
dreams of a mother and about how 
many of us grow to be what she 
hoped Right there Archie’s chin 
kinda trembles a little bit. He lays his 
hand on my arm. “I’ve got a mother, 
Hank. She’s a good, sweet, old lady. 
She thinks I’m a salesman. She don’t 
And I’m going 


cious. 


know I’ve been in jail. 
back to her.” 

“That’s all I. “No- 
body’s got any objections to that. I’m 
What’s all that got to 


right,” chirp 


glad to hear it. 
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do with you’re gatherin’ up that pile 
of change we had in the bank?” 

Archie looks at I and Benny kinda 
funny for a minute. “Merely this,” 
says he kinda confidentlike. “When I 
first took that money I intended to 
double cross you boys and steal it. 
After Benny delivered that lecture I 
changed my mind. To-day I had a 
girl on the street stop me and try to 
sell me a tag for the benefit of the 
orphans. I intend to give every cent 
of that money to them.” 

“I heard different!” snorts I, gettin’ 
ready to knock him stiff. 

“I’ve got a gun in my pocket,” he 
warns, “and the money goes to the or- 
phans. They haven’t any parents. 
I’m lucky—I have a mother at home 
waiting for me now. The three of us 
are going to the office of the board of 
charities and turn the money in. If you 
don’t go [’ll call the cops and spill the 
beans.” 

Well, there ain’t no use to dwell upon 
the sad details, as the guy says that 
. writes up the results for yesterday. 

Sufficient to say that we all goes down 
to the office, which is run by a mighty 
nice old lady, and Archie turns over 
the coin. There wasn’t nothin’ crooked 
about it. We can see that he’s doin’ 
what he said he would. 
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When we gets outside Archie grabs 
Benny by the hand and gives it the up. 
and-down. “I'll never forget you, 
Benny. I’m on the straight from now 
on. I’m going home—to my mother, 
I'll never forget you.” 

“T ain’t gonna forget you, neither,” 
Thorns in. “If them orphans need that 
coin any worse than I do, they must be 
down and out for fair.” 

Benny gives me a nasty look which 
nearly knocked me flat. “Keep quiet!’ 
he snaps out. 

That evening’, when me and Benny 
was sittin’ in the smoker of a train 
tryin’ its dardest to get to New York 
without jumpin’ off the tracks, we has 
further words on the subject—or at 
least Benny does. 

“Hank,” says he, kinda solemn, “if 
I never did anything else in my life 
worth while, I’ve done something now, 
Archie is on the square and it was 
me that did it.” He looks out of the 
window for a second kind of thought- 
fullike. “I'll bet Archie’s mother will 
be glad to see him,” he says finally. 

I ain’t sayin’ a word, but I’m thinkin’ 
hard. Somebody said once that the 
good a man does lives after him. I 
suddenly realizes that Benny’s got a 
entry on his book on the credit side 
that he oughta be proud of. 











GOES TO JAIL WITH HUSBAND 


[N spite of the urgings of a court magistrate in Philadelphia that she return 
to her aunt in New York, Mrs. Frederick van Coleman, a bride of four 


days, refused to leave her husband; she went to jail with him. 


Failing to 


persuade her to take his advice, the magistrate held Mrs. Van Coleman in six 
hundred dollars bail and as an accomplice and committed her to jail. : 
The groom, who is a paroled convict, is accused of trying to steal a tur 


neckpiece for his bride, who was with him at the time of the alleged attempt a 
theft from J. Perlman, a fur dealer. Van Coleman denies that he took the fur 
piece, which was found on the floor of the store, and his wife is loyal in her 
belief in him. 

“I’d never go back to New York,” she told the magistrate. “I told my 
folks what a fine fellow Fred is, and I couldn’t discredit him by deserting him. 
I’d rather stay here and be near him.” 





< Roy Vickers 


Author of **The Long Arm,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


A FAMOUS surgeon named Andrew Grayling is serving a term in prison, accused of manslaughter. 
He is innocent, but accepts his punishment to shield a woman whom he once thought worthy 


of the sacrifice, but who proves to be unscrupulous and false. 


a millionaire, who has a daughter, Mary. 


When Grayling has served five years of his sentence, 
a delicate operation can save her life, and no one but Grayling can 
The operation is successfully done. 


Rawton effects Grayling’s escape from prison. 


The woman marries James Rawton, 


Mary Rawton becomes critically ill. Only 
perform it. Learning this, 


As part of his payment to Grayling, Rawton has his nephew operate on the surgeon's face until 


his identity is completely altered. 


Grayling now takes the name of Andrew Corran. 


Grayling, as Andrew Corran, meets Mrs. Rawton for the first time, and is not recognized by her. 


Later he announces his intention of marrying Mary. 


Rawton opposes the match. Ralph Lipscom, @ 


rival for Mary’s affections, suspects Corran’s real identity, and accuses him of being the ex-convict. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN HONOR BOUND. 


URING the few days which 
Andrew Grayling had agreed 
to stay on in Rawton’s house, 





'he carefully avoided the 
chance of seeing his hostess alone. He 
had revealed to Delia Rawton that he 
had known her when she had been 
Delia Swayne. Further, he had left no 
doubt in her mind that he knew the 
inner facts of the case of Andrew 
Grayling. 

In that state of part knowledge, part 
uncertainty, he wished to leave her for 
the present, until his own plans should 
take shape. He had not the smallest 
scruple in using her to the utmost, 
should he desire to do so. She had 
ruined his life. Well, she should take 
her share in the work of rebuilding. 

He had already decided upon her 
sphere of usefulness to him. She 
would restrain her husband from for- 
bidding him the house. More, she 


would use all her efforts to ensure 
him a welcome whenever he wished to 
see Mary. 

Delia’s plan of providing Lipscom as 
a counterattraction to Grayling in the 
eyes of Mary was a conspicuous failure. 
The contrast between the two men 
worked wholly to Grayling’s advantage 
and enabled Mary to become more sure 
than ever of the trend of her own feel- 
ings. 

On the day before that on which 
Grayling had decided to leave the house, 
he succeeded in contriving an uninter- 
rupted conversation with Mary Raw- 
ton. 

It had required no little manipula- 
tion. During lunch Delia Rawton had 
announced her intention of taking them 
all for a drive in the car that after- 
noon. Mary had immediately excused 
herself on the plea of a_ headache. 
Grayling had allowed it to be assumed 
that he would come. At the last mo- 
ment he announced that he would have 
to pack preparatory to his departure. 
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So Delia had no alternative to taking 
her husband and Lipscom, leaving Mary 
and Grayling behind. 

Grayling had had his suspicions re- 
garding Mary’s headache. As soon as 
the car drove off, he repaired to the 
garden. There, before he had been 
waiting many minutes, she joined him. 

The garden was the scene of their 
earlier talks, when their friendship had 
budded. 

“Do you remember our first talk to- 
gether under this tree, Miss Rawton?”’ 
he asked her. 

“T shall never forget it,” she said with 
unaffected warmth, for coquetry was 
foreign to her nature. “Oh, you don’t 
know how grateful I was to you for 
relieving those weeks of boredom in 
which I had no one to talk to.” 

“Weeks of boredom!” thought 
Grayling. He could have told her 
then that she had given him the first 
genuine human companionship that he 
had known for over five weary years. 
But he refrained. He was unwilling 
yet to confide in her. 

He had no thought of deceiving her 
or misleading her as to his past. In- 
deed, he had more than a suspicion 
that her woman’s intuition had guessed 
his secret. If she had, so much the 
better. But the time for him to speak 
of it had not yet come. 

“T cannot tell you what our friend- 
ship has meant to me, and I am not 
going to try,” he said. “Let it be suf- 
ficient for me to say that your friend- 
ship means more to me than you can 
have any idea of. I solemnly assure 
you that it has given me a purpose in 
life where before I had none.” 

Mary Rawton thrilled at his words. 
To a true woman there is no greater 
joy than the knowledge that she is a 
help and an inspiration to the man of 
her choice. And if she would not yet 
consciously admit to herself that such 
a description might be applied to Gray- 
ling, there was that seventh sense which 
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made her aware of its underlying 
truth. 

“T shall carry the memory of our 
talks with me when I set out to-mor- 
row,” he added. 

“You are really going?” she said 
sadly. “Is it quite impossible for you 
to stay longer?” 

“I fear it is quite impossible,” he an- 
swered. “For one thing, I have my 
way to make in the world. At present 
I am penniless and without prospects, 
You may wonder why I am so situated, 
Some day, if you are interested enough 
to hear, I will tell you. For the present 
I ask you to be content with the mere 
statement of the fact.” 

“Do you know,” she said softly, “I 
am not a bit anxious about that. | 
am so sure that you will be successful.” 

“Why ?” he asked in genuine surprise 
at her simple confidence. 

“Oh, because it is impossible to im- 
agine you unsuccessful,” she answered. 
“You have the air of a man who, when 
he takes up a thing, goes into its min- 
utest detail and works at it until he 
has attained his object. You know 
yourself that that is true, don’t you?” 

“Frankly, that is my temperament,” 
replied Grayling. “But to admit that I 
have a certain habit of mental thorough- 
ness is not to say that I believe I shall 
be successful, although your words will 
be an encouragement to me. I may 
get snowed under with trivial tasks and 
never make my way, in which case, 
Miss Rawton, we shall never meet 
again.” 

“Why not?” she cried in dismay. 
“What has your success or failure to 
do with our friendship?” 

Grayling was hard put to it to an- 
swer. It was not consistent with his 
principles of honor to declare his feel- 
ings in his present position of a penmi- 
less outcast. The future was too un 
certain, he reasoned, to justify his say- 
ing anything which could ever be 
thought to contain the faintest hint of 
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a bond between them. And yet it was 
but just to her and to himself to give 
some faint indication of the purpose, 
the fixed and burning determination, 
with which on the following day he 
would take up his burden. 

“It has this to do with our friend- 
ship,” he said. “I cannot worthily as- 
sociate with you, and hope to enjoy 
your regard, when I am in the position 
of a social outcast. It is right that 
your companions should be chosen not 
from wastrels, not from the flotsam 
and jetsam of society, but from men 
who have the strength to exact respect 
from the world. If I fail in that, Miss 
Mary, I shall deem myself unworthy to 
seek the favor of your presence.” 

“But you will not fail to exact re- 
spect from the world,” she said, look- 
ing up into his eyes. 

“In that case,” he answered, return- 
ing her gaze, “I shall come back to 


you, tell you the story of the years of 


my life which the locusts have eaten 
and, in all humility, beg your verdict.” 

For a moment Mary Rawton was 
silent. She knew the inner meaning of 
his words, knew his secret tragedy. 

“Come back soon, my friend,” she 
said, in a voice that was almost a 
whisper, and gave him her hand. 

Grayling held her hand for an in- 
stant and then pressed his lips to it. 
She left him without another word and 
hurried into the house. 

He stared after her retreating figure, 
continued staring after she had passed 
from his line of vision. It was as if 
he were peering into the mists of the 
future, to learn the secret of his 
destiny. 

CHAPTER VII. 

A FAMILIAR VOICE. 
GRAYLING decided to leave the 
house as soon as possible after 
breakfast on the following day. His 
decision was partly influenced by the 
fact that he did not want to see Mary 
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Rawton again. Her convalescence was 
still sufficiently incomplete for Doctor 
Allison to insist upon her taking break- . 
fast in bed. Grayling did not want to 
see her again, because already her near- 
ness had come to have something of 
the quality of pain for him. 

In the presence of Lipscom he 
thanked Delia Rawton in conventional 
phrases for her hospitality. This piece 
of humbug satisfactorily concluded, he 
went to the library for a last word with 
Rawton. 

“You're going, aren’t you, Grayling?” 
said Rawton, as the latter closed the 
door behind him, 

Grayling nodded, and Rawton went 
on: 

“T suppose you think I am lying when 
I say that I shall miss you when you 
have gone.” 

“Not at all,” replied Grayling. “The 
same applies to my own feelings. Our 
personal relationship has been highly 
pleasant, and I think we both know 
how to quarrel decently, Rawton.” 

“You are determined that our quar- 
rel shall continue?” demanded Rawton, 
cherishing the faint hope that Grayling 
would abandon his purpose. 

“T am afraid it must,’ answered 
Grayling. “After all, if I myself had 
a daughter, I would object to her re- 
ceiving attentions from an escaped con- 
vict.” 

Rawton smiled. 

“You're very fair-minded, Grayling, 
and that is one of the many reasons 
why I shall miss you.” 

There was an odd bond of sympathy 
between the two men, a sympathy that 
proceeded from the knowledge of each 
that the other was a born fighter. 

“Look here, Grayling,” said Rawton, 
“let’s part decently. I'll be frank with 
you. Because of your intentions re- 
garding my daughter I would kill you 
if I dared, and I would send you back 
to prison if I could. Whatever you 
do, whatever success you may attain, I 
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shall aways do my best to smash you. 
I want to prevent you from being “able 
to propose to her, but I don’t want 
you to starve. Will you take this away 
with you?” 

As he spoke, the millionaire laid a 
roll of bills on the table. 

“Thanks very much, Rawton,” said 
Grayling, “but I’m afraid I can’t. If 
you want to know why, just imagine 
yourself standing in my shoes at this 
moment.” 

“But hang it, man, take it as part 
of your fee.” 

“Our bargain came to an end the 
night I first spoke to you about Miss 
Rawton.” 

“Then accept it as a loan.” 

“T have no security to offer.” 

“Tf you don’t take it, you will leave 
the house without a penny in your 
pocket, without a man in the country 
to speak a word for you, to help you 
get work.” 

“I took that fact into consideration 
before I decided to speak to you about 
your daughter.” 

Rawton regarded the other with an 
admiration not untinged by another 
feeling. 

“When you talk like that, you darned 
near make me afraid of you,” said 
Rawton. 

Grayling smiled. 

“Good-by, Rawton.” 

“Good-by, Grayling.” 

A couple of minutes later Grayling, 
gripping the bag which, with his cloth- 
ing, he regarded as a legitimate part of 
his fee for the operation he had per- 
formed, was walking in the opposite 
direction from the Rawton home. He 
had no definite destination in mind, but 
he had a clearly defined desire to put 
at least a few miles between himself 
and the millionaire without delay. 

For a couple of hours he walked 
along the country road at a steady pace. 
He was not overconcerned with the 
problem of his immediate future. Until 
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he found some opening in commercial 
life, he knew that he would be able to 
earn his room and board by means of 
odd jobs. In his early days in prison, 
before he had been given work in the 
library, he had performed almost every 
task of physical labor they had to be 
done. 

Grayling had the brave spirit on 
which fortune delights to shower 
favors. True to the proverb, the fates 
were not long in throwing opportuni- 
ties across his path. 

He was coming to the outskirts of 
a little village of which he neither knew 
the name nor cared. In passing the 
grounds of some rich man’s house he 
heard the sound of moaning on the 
other side of a hedge. 

“Hullo!” he called. 

For answer came a more audible 
sound which his trained ear knew to 
be a moan of pain. 

He thrust his head through a gap in 
the hedge and saw a man lying on the 
ground. His clothing suggested that he 
was probably a gardener on the estate. 

“What’s the matter?’ demanded 
Grayling. 

“I dunno,” came the reply. “Twisted 
my ankle, I expect.” 

Grayling forced his way through the 
hedge and bent over the prostrate man. 

“Lie still; I’m not going to hurt you,” 
he said and with deft’ fingers removed 
the man’s shoe. He soon ascertained 
the nature of the injury, and cast about 
in his mind for some means of explain- 
ing his ability to assist. 

“Look here. I understand this sort 
of thing,” he said. “I used to work 
for a doctor. If you can stand a bit 
of pain you will be all right in three 
or four days. But if you leave this 
for another hour, it will be months be- 
fore you can walk, and your ankle will 
never get right again. Which is it go 
ing to be?” 

“Get on with it, but don’t hurt more’n 
you can help,” was the answer. 
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To set the joint was the merest 
child’s play to the skilled fingers of 
the surgeon. His patient swore lustily 
as it was forced into place, but ac- 
cepted Grayling’s assurance that the 
worst was over and recovery would be 
rapid. 

“You mustn’t walk a step for two 
or three days if you can avoid it,” he 
warned. “Where do you live?” 

“Over there at the cottage,” 
reply. 

“Very well,” said Grayling. “I am 
going to hoist you up. You stand on 
one foot, and then I will give you a 
pick-a-back. Are you ready?” 

With many a cautionary grunt the 
man allowed himself to be raised until 
he was standing on one foot. Then 
began the difficult journey pick-a-back 
to the cottage. Grayling was perspir- 
ing profusely when they arrived. 

“This is the missus,” explained the 
man, as a healthy, middle-aged woman, 
with a kindly face, opened the door and 
raised her hands in horror. 

Grayling hastily explained that the 
injury was not of a serious nature. 
With the woman’s aid he carried her 
husband into the cottage and laid him 
on the sofa. 

The patient furnished a voluble ac- 
count of the circumstances of his acci- 
dent. While he was talking his wife 
Was preparing the midday dinner. 
Grayling, in consideration of his timely 
assistance, was invited to remain, which 
invitation he unhesitatingly accepted. 
He told them his name was Corran and 
learned that theirs was Bawden, and 
further, that his patient, as he had sup- 
posed, was the gardener. 

“You say I'll not be able to walk 
about for three or four days?” said 
Bawden, “That’s mighty bad news, 
isn’t it, mother? For it means I shan’t 
be able to attend to them roses, and 
the boss is sure particular about his 
roses,” 


was the 


“I’ve had a bit of experience with 
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roses myself,” said Grayling, who, in 
earlier days, had made a hobby of 
them. “If you like, I'll do your work 
until you’re able to get about. You 
need not pay me anything. If you 
will provide me with food and a place 
to sleep that will be enough.” 

Bawden would have closed with the 
offer forthwith, but prudence restrained 
him. He put one or two questions to 
Grayling, with a view to testing his 
knowledge of the work, and very soon 
found that the young man new a great 
deal more about the subject than he did 
himself. 

After the meal was finished Grayling 
announced himself ready to begin work, 
3ut Bawden made him wait while his 
wife hurried up to the house and ex- 
plained that her husband had sprained 
his ankle, and that a friend of his 
would do the work for the next few 
days if there were no objection. She 
returned with the permission given, and 
Grayling immediately shed his coat. 

Mrs. Bawden provided him with a 
pruning knife and other tools and 
showed him where to commence work, 
She told him also that they were em- 
ployed by a Mr. Temberman, who lived 
in the house with his daughter. 

Grayling’s former enthusiasm for his 
hobby welled up anew within him as he 
found himself in one of the finest rose 
gardens he had ever seen. He was soon 
so absorbed in his work that he started 
violently when he heard a voice behind 
him exclaim: 

“Good afternoon!” 

He turned and beheld a girl in the 
middle twenties, whose glossy hair, 
laughing black eyes, and regular fea- 
tures, would have delighted his eye, had 
he possessed an eye for any woman 
save one. 

Recollecting the humble position he 
was occupying, he returned her greet- 
ing in what he imagined to be the cor- 
rect manner. 

‘Good afternoon, miss.” 
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“You have come to help while Baw- 
den is laid up, haven’t you?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss,” he replied, and he 
thought that she looked at him oddly. 

She begafi to ask him questions about 
the roses. His answers revealed a 
considerable knowledge of the subject. 
And soon Grayling, carried away by 
his interest in the subject, was con- 
scious only of the girl by his side, a 
willing and intelligent listener. 

As he came to a stop he found her 
eyes looking up into his. She was 
smiling enigmatically. 

“Now you had better tell me who 
you are and where you come from,” 
she said. 

“T am a friend of your gardener, 
miss,” he faltered. 

She answered him with a peal of 
laughter. 

“You'll tell me next that you and 
he were at school together,” she 
said. “I’m afraid, whatever else 
you are, you aren’t a famous actor in 
disguise. You call me ‘miss’ and pre- 
tend you are a gardener, and for the 
last twenty minutes you have been reel- 
ing off strings of Latin names. You’ve 
given the most interesting lecture on 
the scientific culture of roses that I 
have ever heard, and I have heard a 
good many. Oh, heavens!” she cried, 
suddenly breaking off. ‘“Here’s papa. 
Go on pretending to be a gardener. 
I'll see you through. Only don’t say 
‘sir’ too often, or he’ll smell a rat.” 

Mr. Temberman, a severe looking 
man of somewhat military appearance, 
was advancing slowly up the garden 
path. Grayling continued to prune his 
roses. For a time Temberman watched 
him in silence. 

“You seem to know your job,” he 
said suddenly. “Who was your last 
employer ?” 

Before Grayling could reply the girl 
stepped in and filled the breach. 

“I’ve taken up his references, papa, 


and they’re quite satisfactory,” she 
said. 

Mr. Temberman opened his mouth 
and shut it again. To argue in front 
of a servant would, he deemed, be un- 
dignified, so he was compelled to let the 
matter rest. 

Miss Temberman took her father’s 
arm and led him away. As she did 
so she half turned and caught Gray- 
ling’s eye. The look which she gave 
him was anything but that which the 
daughter of the house bestows upon 
one of her father’s servants. 

For a moment Grayling forgot the 
roses. “I believe that girl will end 
by making trouble,” he soliloquized. 
“T had better clear out of here as soon 
as possible.” 

So he thought. But he was destined 
to change his purpose. 

-He returned to the gardener’s cot- 
tage. As he entered he perceived that 
the old couple were laboring under ex- 
citement of some sort. John Bawden, 
his host, lying propped up on the sofa, 
held an open telegram in his hand. 

They greeted him cheerily, and Gray- 
ling would have given details of his 
work, but perceived that the gardener’s 
mind was occupied. Presently the lat- 
ter came to the point. 

“The missus has been wondering 
whether you’d do us a kindness,” he 
began diffidently. 

“Certainly,” replied Grayling readily. 
“What do you wish me to do?” 

“Well, you see, this here telegraph 
has just come from my brother Jacob, 
saying he'll be here by the six-thirty. 
He comes up here every year to spend 
his vacation, regular as clockwork. 
He’s a lonely man, and he’ll feel sort 
of chillylike if there’s no one to meet 
him at the station. So we thought, 
perhaps, after you’ve had your sup- 
per e 

“You would like me to meet him for 
you,” put in Grayling. “With great 
pleasure.” 
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The couple expressed warm thanks, 
and Bawden went on to talk about his 
prother. 

“He’s a good sort, brother Jacob, 
but he’s got a will like a mule. You'll 
find him easy enough to get on with, 
as long as you don’t talk to him about 
convicts. That’s a sore point with 
him.” 

Grayling started, but neither of them 
perceived it. 

“Indeed!” he said casually. ‘Why 
is it a sore point with your brother, 
the subject of convicts?” 

“Well, you see, it’s his job,” ex- 
plained Bawden. “He’s had a bit of 
bad luck lately. Maybe you read in 
the papers about that there escape in 
an airyplane some weeks ago?” 

“Yes, I remember reading something 
of the kind,” said Grayling vaguely. 

“Well, you see, brother Jacob, he 
got into trouble for that. Seems he 


was in charge at the time, and they 


reduced him in rank as a consequence. 
So I wouldn’t talk about convicts if I 
was you.” 

In prison the convicts do not as a 
rule know the names of the keepers. 
But Grayling had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing Jacob Bawden as he stepped 
from the train. He had good cause to 
remember him, for although no one had 
ever been known to urge unfairness 
against him, Bawden was the most un- 
popular of all the prison “screws.” He 
was known to the convicts as “Sulky 
Sam.” ; 

“Mr. Jacob 
ling pleasantly. 
_“That’s me,” came the reply suspi- 
ciously, in a voice that Grayling knew 
too well, 

Confident in the perfection of his dis- 
guise, Grayling explained the situation, 
and the two men set out for the cottage 
together, 

They walked in comparative silence. 
Grayling made one or two conven- 
tional remarks, to which the other re- 


3awden?” asked Gray- 
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plied with a grunt; he thought that the 
keeper was more sulky than ever— 
seemed to have aged, too. He did not 
yet know that his own escape preyed on 
Bawden’s mind to such an extent that 
it had become an obsession, though he 
was to learn it before long. 

“I’ve heard your voice before.” 

The keeper shot the words at Gray- 
ling with such suddenness that the lat- 
ter was startled. Recovering himself 
instantly, he looked Jacob Bawden 
squarely in the eyes. 

“Perhaps we have met,” he said 
casually, “but I must confess that I do 
not remember your face. Do you re- 
member mine?” 

“No. I don’t know your face,” ad- 
mitted the keeper. 

There was an emphasis on the last 
word that made Grayling vaguely un- 
easy. Surely a man of the stolid, al- 
most stupid, mind of Jacob Bawden 
could not guess the secret of his opera- 
tion. With no little uneasiness Gray- 
ling considered the matter. He had 
studied the workings of the human 
mind as well as the body, and he 
guessed that Jacob Bawden, obsessed 
by his official misfortunes, would tend 
to see an escaped convict in every 
stranger. His very stupidity would en- 
able him to cling to a suspicion, in spite 
of the apparant impossibility of an al- 
tered countenance. 

Grayling there and then decided that 
the one thing it would not be safe for 
him to do would be to flee. He must 
stay on in the gardener’s cottage until 
the slow mind of Jacob Bawden had 
got used to the coincident of his voice 
seeming like that of the man who, with- 
out wishing to do so, brought official 
misfortune upon him. 

That evening John Bawden related to 
his brother the circumstances of his ac- 
cident and the timely assistance given 
by Grayling. Bawden looked at Gray- 
ling, looked at his hands, the fine, deli- 
cate hands of the born surgeon. 
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“Maybe doctoring’s more in your line 
than gardening,” said Jacob to Grayling. 

“TI believe it is,” said Grayling easily. 
“T’ve often thought that I would like 
to be a doctor, but unfortunately I 
never had the chance.” 

It was easy enough to make a retort. 
It was another matter to control the 
line of thought in a brain that was too 
slow to abandon an idea once it had 
taken root, in spite of logical absurdity. 
Against all the apparent inconsistencies, 
there was his voice, and there were his 
hands. 

Presently Grayling withdrew himself 
from the conversation, leaving the two 
brothers to chat. It was too early to 
go to bed. He decided to write a let- 
ter to Mrs. Rawton. It pleased his 
fancy to write a formal note of con- 
ventional thanks for her hospitality to 
the woman who had ruined his life. 
He gave no address, as he wished his 
whereabouts to remain unknown, 

Mrs. Bawden supplied him with 
writing materials and a stamp. When 
he had addressed his envelope and 
sealed the flap he thought he would 
mail it, and asked: 

“T suppose there is a mail box some- 
where near here?” 

“There is,” replied Bawden, “but 
you'll have a hard job to find it in the 
dark.” 

Jacob Bawden intervened. 

“T will mail your letter,” he said and 
held out his hand, 

Grayling, with a sinking sensation, 
realized that he had laid a trap for him- 
self. Every keeper in the prison was 
familiar with his handwriting, owing 
to the position he had held as librarian. 
Not to hand over the missive would be 
fatal, as there could be no natural rea- 
son for refusing the offer. 

He passed the letter to Jacob Baw- 
den with a word of thanks. He saw 
the keeper glance at the handwriting 
and braced his nerve for the scene 
which he expected to follow. But 
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nothing occurred. Jacob Bawden took 
the letter without comment and went 
out to mail it. 

When he returned Grayling tried to 
calculate whether the keeper had rec- 
ognized the handwriting or not, but he 
was unable to do so. 

That night, before he went to sleep, 
Grayling came to the conclusion that he 
had been overanxious, If Bawden had 
had his suspicions he would surely have 
caused his immediate arrest. By break. 
fast the following morning he had suc- 
ceeded in dismissing his half-formed 
fears from his mind. He was thinking 
chiefly of his roses and went to work 
immediately after breakfast. 

After a short interval Jacob Bawden 
also left the cottage, He made his 
way to the rose garden. He trod care- 
fully, silently. Grayling, absorbed in 
his work, was unaware of his presence, 
even when he stood but a few feet 
behind him. 

“One-four-seven, ’shun!” came the 
sudden, rasping voice of the keeper. 

Five years! Daily habits of that 
length of time are not thrown off in 
a week or a month. The subconscious 
part of Andrew brain 
obeyed the familiar command, and he 
had sprung to attention before he re- 
covered himself, wheeled, and faced 
Jacob Bawden. 

In the eyes of the keeper was 4 
look of savage triumph, 

Andrew Grayling, a man of educa- 
tion and unusual intelligence, had fallen 
a victim to one of the oldest tricks 
known to the police. When Jacob 
Bawden, using the convict number ot! 
Andrew Grayling, had called him to at- 
tention, he had obeyed the command 
before he had had time to reflect. 

But even as he turned and looked 
into the triumphant eyes of Bawden 
his cool brain sized up the situation 
and was ready to deal with it. 

“The fool is obsessed. He thinks 
every stranger is an escaped convict, 


Grayling’s 
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He really has nothing to go on, only 
the beggar happens to be right.” 

Aloud he said: 

“Upon my word, I thought I was 
back in the army for a moment. You 
have a voice exactly like the officer 
who trained me for my commission. I 
suppose you use similar words of com- 
mand to your—er—charges.” 

“We do, one-four-seven,” was the 
grim answer. “We give your number 
first and then the word of command, 
same as I gave it just now, and the 
convicts obey the word of command, 
the same as you obeyed it.” 

“He is not absolutely sure, or he 
would run me in without talking about 
it,” thought Grayling quickly. 

He drew himself to his full height 
and fixed the keeper with an indignant 
stare. 

“You have a somewhat curious way 
of speaking, my friend,” he said 
haughtily, ‘or else you have a sense 
of humor which I find decidedly offen- 
sive. What do you mean by addressing 
me as—one-four-seven, I think you 
said ?” 

“One-four-seven was the number of 
Andrew Grayling, who escaped from 
prison a couple of months back,” was 
the slow, defiant answer. 

“And what, pray, has that to do 
with me?” demanded Grayling sharply. 
“Why do you address me by Andrew 
Grayling’s number ?” 

There was the faintest indication of 
wavering on the part of Jacob Bawden, 
As a matter of fact, Grayling’s guess 
had been correct. Bawden had jumped 
to the right conclusion by wholly 
faulty methods of reasoning. It was 
true that he would have seen the es- 
caped convict in any stranger with the 
faint air of mystery about him such as 
the man he knew as Corran possessed. 
But the idea had taken root in his brain 
and was not likely to be torn out. 

“Andrew Grayling was the same as 
you in more ways than one,” he said. 


“You lost him, didn’t you?” asked 
Grayling. 

“Yes, and I’m going to find him,” re- 
torted the keeper fiercely. And then, 
reverting to his former train of 
thought: “His voice was the same as 
yours,” he went on. “His hands were 
the same.” 

“Go on with the list,” interrupted 
Grayling sarcastically. ‘Our faces are 
the same, I suppose?” 

Grayling was thinking: “A man like 
this doesn’t read much. It’s safe to 
stake everything on the face.” 

“No,” replied Jacob Bawden doubt- 
fully. “I’m not saying your faces are 
the same.” 

“What!” exclaimed Grayling, with 
apparent indignation. “You spout off 
a string of absurdities, in which you 
deliberately suggest that you mistake 
me for an escaped convict. Now you 
admit that our faces are not the same. 
Are you trying to perpetrate some very 
foolish joke, or have you gone mad? 
It must be one or the other.” 

Jacob Bawden, dull-witted though he 
was, realized that the other was get- 
ting the better of him. He was slipping 
into a tight corner, in which he had to 
defend himself. 

“You've got a job here as a gar- 
dener,” he said, trying a new line. 
“You’re not a gardener. Whatever 
you are now, you were brought up a 
gentleman. What are you doing here, 
and where have you come from?” 

“That’s not a bad question for you,” 
thought Grayling. But he had now ob- 
tained the upper hand in the conver- 
sation, and was in no danger of losing 
it. 

“You will doubtless learn who I am 
and where I come from, later on,” 
he retorted. “For the present I am 
only concerned with the fact that you 
have suggested that I am an escaped 
convict. *I have no intention of letting 
the matter rest there.” 

As he spoke Grayling picked up the 
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coat he had doffed for the purposes 
of his work, and started to put it on. 
Bawden watched him critically. He 
was confused by the action. Had the 
other man offered to fight him he would 
have understood it better. 

“T am not saying you are an escaped 
convict,” he put in defensively. “I am 
only saying you might be.” 

“That is good enough for me,” re- 
torted Grayling indifferently. “TI invite 
you to come with me here and now 
to the nearest police station. You will 
charge me with being Andrew Grayling 
in disguise. I shall charge you with 
defaming my character by stating that 
I am an escaped convict. The police 
authorities shall decide which of us is 
to go to prison.” 

Jacob Bawden, like most of his 
class, had the vaguest idea of the law 
outside of its criminal aspects. In his 
dull way the convictian still persisted 
that the man before him was indeed 
Andrew Grayling, who had, in some 
marvelous fashion, changed his facial 
appearance. Nevertheless, he was 
shrewd enough to realize that he might 
well be unable to convince the police 
of his suspicion. And then, unable to 
prove his charge, he saw himself in 
further disgrace, probably in prison 
also, 

He was filled with sudden fear at 
the prospect of falling foul of the 
authorities a second time. 

“Maybe I was mistaken,” he said, a 
note of nervousness creeping into his 
voice. 

“Very true,” said Grayling, the hint 
of a sneer in his voice. “I am now 
going to give you an opportunity of 
making sure.” 

“I don’t want it. I’ve changed my 
mind. I haven’t done your character 
any harm, because I’ve told no one,” he 
said. His voice now was almost a 
whine. " 

Grayling looked at the other fixedly, 
and as he looked was reminded of the 


,’ 


prison nickname, “Sulky Sam.” Many 
a time he himself had gone in fear of 
the keeper’s sour temper. It gave hima 
thrill of self-confidence to see the man 
who had once bullied him now posi- 
tively quailing before him. 

“You have changed your mind,” he 
repeated, “Does that mean that you 
are now wholly convinced that I am 
not Andrew Grayling?” 

“Yes,” replied Jacob Bawden sulkily, 

Grayling knew that the man was 
lying, that, though outwitted, he still 
clung to his conviction. But he knew 
also that the keeper would not dare 
to take any steps against him. For the 
present, at any rate, he was safe. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS TEMBERMAN’S PEARLS. 


EVENTEEN thousand, five hun- 
dred! Twenty thousand! Twenty- 
five thousand! 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars pocket 
money in six months! Phew! I can’t 
ask him for a penny more. He could 
easily afford it, and he grudges me 
nothing. But he is shrewd in money 
matters, and he can see that I am not 
spending that amount. So if I ask 
him for more he will get suspicious. 
I shall have to put a little gentle pres- 
sure on Ruth Temberman for that eight 
thousand she owes me. Silly little fool! 
She ought to know better than to play 
cards with a person like myself. She 
won’t dare to ask her father for it. 
She’ll have to part with some of that 
jewelry her mother left her. Well, I 
can’t help that.” 

Thus thought Delia Rawton as she 
sat at the bureau in her boudoir, going 
through her pass book. That same 
pass book would have told a strange 
tale to one who knew how to read it, 
to one who knew that Delia Rawton, 
the adored wife of the infatuated mil- 
lionaire, was one and the same with 
Delia Swayne, the woman whose name 
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put five years ago had been a byword 
in the clubs of the country. 

Fortunately for her there were few 
who knew her secret, and the interests 
of those few lay in its preservation, 
with one exception: the man of mys- 
tery, who called himself Corran, and 
who had but recently left the house; 
the man whom she, who never forgot 
a face, had utterly failed to remember. 

There was a knock on the door of her 
boudoir, and in answer to her sum- 
mons a servant entered. 

“Miss Temberman is in the drawing- 
room, madam. Mr. Rawton is with 
Miss Temberman and has sent the mes- 
sage,” 

Delia descended to the drawing-room 
to see her caller. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Rawton,” the 
girl greeted her. “I have just run 
over in the car to ask if you can all 
come to dinner next Wednesday. It’s 


quite informal, but there will be a few 
others.” 
“Thanks, we 


shall 


, 


be delighted, 
shan’t we, James?” replied Delia. 
“And now you are here, my dear, come 
and take off your hat and stay to 
lunch.” 

“Oh, I can’t stay a minute,” pro- 
tested Ruth. “I have a little shopping 
todo. There are some props wanted 
for the rose garden, and I simply dare 
not disappoint the new gardener. He’s 
only temporary while Bawden is re- 
covering from a sprained ankle, but he 
is such a personality. I am sure there 
is some mystery about him. He reels 
off Latin names as if he loved them. 
He’s a gentleman to his finger tips.” 

“Strange,” said Delia; and then, as a 
sudden occurred to her: 
“What is his name, may I ask?” 

“He gave us the name of Corran,” 
teplied Ruth, “but I don’t suppose for 
4 moment that it is his own.” 

Delia caught the eye of her husband. 

Ruth arose to go, and Delia’s most 

4C ps 


suspicion 
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tactful efforts to lure her into a téte-a- 
téte were unavailing. 

As soon as they were alone together, 
Delia Rawton turned to her husband. 

“T thought you told me, James, dear, 
that Mr. Corran was a surgeon?” she 
said. “Gardening, in other people’s 
gardens, is a rather strange pursuit for 
a surgeon, isn’t it?” 

Rawton shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“Corran is a peculiar fellow,” he said 
evasively. “One can never tell what he 
will do next.” 

“Or what he has done?” suggested 
Delia. “Was he, by any chance, the 
surgeon who operated on Mary ?” 

Rawton hesitated before answering. 
He would have lied for his own sake, 
but remembered his conversation with 
Lipscom, in which he had admitted the 
operation on Mary. 

“Yes,” he said reluctantly. 

“He is a surgeon and he operated 
on Mary,” said Delia, half to herself. 
“He stayed here for nearly two months, 
and he is now apparently a gardener.” 

James Rawton made an effort to ap- 
pear at his ease. 

“My dear, what is going on in that 
pretty little head of yours?” he asked. 

Delia, if she deduced nothing else, 
was quite clear in her belief that the 
millionaire was attempting to deceive 
her. 


ONT 


bd ”” 
Nothing, 


she answered, and went 
on: “James, dear, your young nephew 
Silas was staying with you about two 
months ago, while I was away, wasn’t 
he?” 

Rawton struggled to check the ex- 
pression of horror that would have 
crept into his face. 

“Yes—yes, of course. I forgot to 
mention it,” he stammered. 

“Walters didn’t,” said Delia sweetly. 
“Let me see, James; Silas’ speciality is 
operating on the faces of men who have 
been disfigured, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” answered Rawton, “but what 
exactly has that to do with——” 
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“Nothing,” repeated Delia as she left 
the room. 

“I think,” she murmured to herself 
on her way back to her boudoir, “I 
think if I am very careful I shall be 
able to kill two birds with one stone.” 

That afternoon she drove herself in 
the car to the Tembermans’, As she 
passed up the drive she caught sight 
of Grayling working in the rose garden, 
He did not see her. It was no part 
of her purpose that he should. 

Before she left she contrived to see 
Ruth Temberman alone. 

“Look here, dear; I’ve been waiting 
to see you on the quiet for some time,” 
she began without preliminary. “I hate 
to mention it, and nothing would induce 
me to do so if I could help myself. But 
can you let me have that eight thousand 
you owe me? My husband keeps me 
very close, and I’ve been frightfully un- 
lucky at cards lately. There are some 
debts of honor I simply must pay; 
otherwise, of course, your little debt 
could have stood indefinitely.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the girl in dis- 
may. “I am frightfully sorry, but I 
simply can’t pay at present.” 

Delia Rawton elevated her eyebrows. 

“A debt incurred at the card table is 
commonly called a debt of honor,” she 
said stiffly. 

“Oh, I 
wretchedly. 
ful I feel.” 

“T am very sorry for you, my dear, 
but I should be in the same position 
myself if I were not to insist. How 
would it be for me to see Mr. Tember- 
man about it?” 

She knew very well what the girl's 
answer would be. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried. 
but that!” 

“The position being what it is, there 
is only one alternative,” said Delia 
firmly. “Your pearl necklace is worth 
twenty-five thousand easily. You could 
get an imitation that no one but an 


know,” replied the girl 
“You can’t think how aw- 


“Anything 
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expert could tell for something under 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“Not here, surely!” exclaimed Ruth, 

“Of course not, you little goose!” 
said Delia, with a laugh. “It would 
have to be done in the city. And I'l 
tell you what; Ill give you an address,” 
She handed the girl a slip of paper on 
which was written: “Graun, 227% 
3ruce Avenue.” “Send your pearls 
there. I know the man and have had 
dealings with him before. He’s very 
fair. He will lend you what you want, 
and as soon as you can pay him back 
he will return your necklace. In the 
meantime, if you get the imitation, no 
one will ever know.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t,” protested Ruth. 

“T am afraid you must,” said Delia, 
glancing meaningly in the direction of 
the library. 

The unspoken threat was sufficient. 

“But how can I get away ?” she asked 
plaintively. “Father wouldn’t let me 
go.” 

“There’s no need,” replied Delia. 
“Why not send that educated gardener 
of yours? From all accounts he sounds 
just the sort of man for a job like 
that.” 

“The very thing!” said Ruth with 
sudden relief. “I believe he'd do it if 
I were to ask him.” 

“IT am sure he would,” said Delia. 

“Very well, then,” said the girl re- 
signedly. “I will ask him at the first 
opportunity. And you won't give 
father the faintest hint, will you, Mrs. 
Rawton?” 

“Of course not, my dear,” said Delia 
and took her departure. 

Returning home Delia Rawton at 
once sought her boudoir and locked 
herself in. From a locked drawer she 
produced a heavy brown leather case 
and opened it, disclosing a small type 
writer, which she immediately pro 
ceeded to use with practiced fingers. 
She wrote: 

In a few days a man will bring you 4 
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pearl necklace from Ruth Temberman, with 
the object of pawning it with you. The man 
js Andrew Grayling, though you will not 
recognize him, as he has had an operation 
on his face. You will deal with him as you 
think fit in our mutual interests. You will 
see that he does not come back here; his 
liberty is a danger to us both. They will 
think that he has disappeared with the neck- 
lace, which is worth about twenty-five thou- 


sand, and I shall expect half the value. 


The letter ended without signature. 
Then she addressed an envelope and 
I 
herself went out to mail it. 


On the following morning Grayling 
had not been working long in the rose 
garden when he perceived Ruth Te: 
berman coming out of the house toward 
him. 

He went to another part of the gar- 
den, being anxious not to meet her. 
But she followed him, and he could 
see that it would be impossible to avoid 
a meeting. 

“Good morning, Mr. Corran.” 

He resented her tone of easy fa- 
miliarity. For his own purposes he had 
accepted a menial position in her 
father’s employment, and he would 
rather that her manner were in accord- 
ance therewith. 


Good morning, Miss Temberman. 


What can I do for you?” 
His tone was formal, stiff, 
to convey the intimation that he 


intended 
wishe 
their relationship to be purely official. 
“You can do a very great deal for 
me, if you will, Mr. Co 


; 
swered 


rran 


n,’ she an- 
with unexpected earnestness. 
“Iam in trouble, and I want you to 
help me,” 3 
Grayling relented at her tone of ob- 
vious distress. The spirit of chivalry 
was strong with him. W: 
spirit of chivalry that ha 
ina living grave for 
“T am sorry to hear tha 
with a note of kindliness in his voi 
“But I am afraid I am a rather useless 


person, nowadays. However, if 


it 
fi e year 


you 


think I can be of any help you may 
count on my willingness.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” said the 
girl impulsively. 

Grayling noticed that the light, al- 
most flirtatious, manner she had used 
toward him on their previous meeting 
was now wholly absent. He waited for 
her to continue. She stood for a mo- 
ment irresolute, as if plucking up cour- 
age to make a confession. Then: 

“T am heavily in debt,” she blurted 
out, as a child will blurt out its guilty 
“T have been losing a lot of 
money at cards, and I dare not let my 
father know. He is terribly strict and 
disapproves of my gambling.” 

Grayling knitted his brows. Surely 
she did not imagine that he could help 
Her next 


secret. 


her by lending her money, 
words dispelled this illusion. 
“T have the means of paying my 
debt,” she went on. “My mother left 
me a lot of jewelry in her will. It is 
mine absolutely to do what I like with. 
And I want to raise money on some of 

it. Will you help me to do so?” 
n what way?” asked Grayling. 

ve a pearl which is 
1 to be worth an awful lot,” she 
. “TIT want you to take it to 

for me and borrow ten thou- 

on it. Before you take it 

dress I shall give you I want 
in imitation pearls, so that I 
I nd no one will know 


1.1 
necklace 


them 


ced doubtful, where- 
ace clouded and she 
re of tears. 
e, Mr. Corran, don’t say 
j she entreated, and 
agai cayli was reminded of a 
naughty child. “There is no way in 
which I can get it done if you refuse. 
' he money, the—the 


41 
i 


hreatened 


ne verge 


1 
nas t 


| at her thoughtfully. 
hink that it would be 
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better to do that yourself, Miss Tem- 
berman?” he asked. “You might have 
to face your father’s anger for a time, 
but I am convinced it would be better 
for you in the long run.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” she exclaimed. 

“You see,” he continued, “you are 
really asking me to help you to doa 
thing which I know to be foolish, and, 
in a sense, wrong.” 

“It may be foolish,” she answered. 
“But then I was foolish to gamble in 
the first place. But it is certainly not 
wrong. The pearls are mine to dis- 
pose of as I wish. It is surely better 
to deprive myself of something which 
is mine than to ask my father to pay 
my gambling debts.” 

Grayling was bound to admit the 
force of her reasoning. And _ besides, 
after all, it was no affair of his. The 
girl was simply asking him to do her 
a service by performing an everyday 
commercial transaction for her. He 
had discharged his moral duty by ad- 
vising her that it was probably a foolish 
act. To refuse in the face of her in- 
sistence would be mere ungallantry. 

“Very well, Miss Temberman,” he 
said after a moment’s reflection, “I 
will do as you wish.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” she cried. 
“IT can never tell you how grateful I 
shall be. 

“IT have 
added. 

She glanced in the direction of the 
house and then stepped to one side so 
that a lilac bush concealed her from 
chance observation from the windows. 
She drew a small casket from the folds 
of her dress. 

“Here are the pearls,” she said. “I 
don’t want you to sell them if you can 
help it. I would rather borrow the 
money on them so that I could pay it 
eventually and have them back. I have 
been given the address of a man who 
will do this; here it is.” 


the necklace here,” she 
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She handed him with the pearls a 
sheet of paper, which Grayling studied, 

“Graun, 227%. Bruce Avenue,” he 
read. 

He folded the sheet of paper and 
with the casket placed it in his pocket, 

“Will you—will you allow me to pay 
you for your services?” asked the girl 
hesitatingly. 

“No,” replied Grayling almost curtly, 
“You may pay my traveling expenses; 
that is all.” 

Ruth Temberman handed him some 
bills which he took and examined. 

“Fifty dollars,” he said. “This is 
more than I shall require, but I will 
return you the balance. When would 
you like me to start?” 

“Oh, at once, please,” she answered, 
“T will tell father something that will 
satisfy him to account for your absence. 
And you will come back as soon as 
you can, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Grayling and 
smiled as an odd thought struck him. 

He looked into the girl’s deep black 
eyes, welling now with gratitude to him 
for his promised service. 

“You are counting on my coming 
back, Miss Temberman,”’ he said. 
“Does it not strike you as a rather rash 
thing to trust a valuable necklace into 
the keeping of a man of whom you 
know absolutely nothing, except that he 
is not a bona fide gardener?” 

She returned his gaze frankly. 

“It doesn’t strike me in the least as 
rash, if the man happens to be you,” 
she answered. 

Grayling averted his head. Those 
simple, naive words moved him to the 
depths of his being. After the five 
years of degradation he had endured, tt 
was difficult to realize that any human 
being could trust him so utterly as did 
this rather light-headed young woman. 
Her faith pierced the bitterness of his 
spirit and opened up a vista of new fe 
spect for himself and for his fellow 
men. 
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Not for a moment did he imagine 
that her confidence in him had a deeper 
and subtler foundation than that of 
merely trusting a man of manifestly 
honest appearance. 

She about to leave 
turned back impulsively and ¢ 
her | hand. 

“Tam tremendously 
she said. 

And even then the look in her eyes as 
she thanked him told him nothing. A 
moment later she left him. 


him but 
gave him 


was 


grateful to you,” 


A couple of hours later Grayling was 
on his way. He arrived in the city too 
late to transact business that day; he 
spent the evening at a theater—his 
first in five years—and went straight 
te his hotel afterward. 

He was up early on the following 
morning. It meant much to him to 
walk at liberty in the streets of the city 
of his early triumphs, that had given 
him the promise of a great career. The 
blood tingled in his veins as he passed 
each well-remembered spot. He was 
confident now of being able to retain 
his liberty, so strangely won. 

Wonderingly he asked himself in 
what capacity he would start life 
afresh, to win the competence that 
would enable him to fulfill his heart’s 
desire and ask Mary Rawton to become 
his wife. Surgery, his true vocation, 

forever barred to him. But, 
ut the faintest trace of conceit, he 
knew that he had a clear analytical 
brain and a fixity of purpose. These 
would enable him in commercial life to 
make, if not a fortune, at least enough 
pport woman of refined tastes 

in rea Onable comfort. 

As soon as the 
went to a firm famous 

imit 


stores were open he 
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would permit them to give him an imi- 
tation necklace while he waited. Soon 
the clerk showed him a necklace to his 
eyes indistinguishable from the original. 
He paid for the imitation necklace and 
immediately sought the address that 
had been given him on Bruce Avenue. 

At No. halted in faint 
surprise. THe had expected to find 
jeweler’s or a pawnbroker’s. Instead, 
he was looking at a small shop which, 
to judge by its single-fronted window, 
was occupied with the sale of highly 
expensive curios. 

He wasted little time in speculation. 
The name, Graun, stared at him in 
faded gold letters over the entrance. 

The shop was empty as he entered, 
and he had the vague impression of 
extensive premises in the rear. He had 
not long to wait before the proprietor 
came forward. Grayling knew instine- 
tively that he was the proprietor. Such 
a man as he saw before him could be 
nothing el] 

He looked into a face of that strange 
kind, that is old yet Graun 
might have been anything from fifty to 
ninety. The deep lines and wrinkles 
on his countenance were belied by the 
strange vitality of his eyes, eyes that 
pierced like gimlets and yet retained an 
unexpected dignity. His was a form 
bent, yet sinewy, containing the sug- 
gestion of vast reserves of magnetism. 

“Mr. Graun, I presume?’ began 
Grayling formally. 

“Yes, that is my name,” 
in a cult ured, even voice. 
pleas ed to meet you—Mr. 

if ayl in -, ’ ; 

Grayling tarted, and, in spite of him- 

was evident in 


22714 he 


se, 


ageless. 


came the an- 
“T am 
Andrew 


swer 


“On ternation 
The old man chuckled. 


Grayling,” 


he 
with me. I 
have the strongest reason that a man 
have for saving you from going 
prison. In fact, I am going 
considerable service to 


“Have no fear, Mr. 
said. “Your secret is safe 
can 
back to 
to be of 


very 
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you, if you will let me. Come inside,” 
he invited. “We will fix the trifling 
matter of Miss Temberman’s pearls, 
and then we will talk business.” 

Grayling was recovering from the as- 
tonishment caused by his strange greet- 
ing. He was a shrewd judge of char- 
acter, and he knew then that, for some 
reason he could not fathom, the old man 
genuinely intended to befriend him. 
With a sense of elation he followed the 
other into the snug little office at the 
back of the shop. 

Men, no less than women, are guided 
by instinctive impressions. The mo- 
mentary alarm Grayling had experi- 
enced when Graun addressed him by 
name vanished as he followed the latter 
to the rear. 

Graun had spoken of an office, but 
the room into which he showed Gray- 
ling was a great deal more like a law- 
yer’s library. It was a large room, 
comfortably furnished, the four walls 
lined with bookshelves. Prominent 
among the books were the massive 
volumes of the official law reports. As 
Grayling was to discover later, every 
book in the room dealt with crime in 
its different aspects. 

Graun, with a courteous gesture, mo- 
tioned Grayling to an armchair. 

“Being a man of intelligence, Mr. 
Grayling—or Mr. Corran, as I had bet- 
ter call you,” he began, “you will not 
need further assurances that I intend 
you no harm. Already you will have 
realized that, had I wished to do so, 
nothing would have been easier than to 
rob you of Miss Temberman’s necklace 
and hand you over to the police. That 
being clearly understood, we can talk 
to each other frankly. But first we will 
settle the tedious business of the neck- 
lace. You have it on you.’ Will you 
please hand it to me?” 

Grayling produced the casket con- 
taining the necklace and passed it to 
Graun. He forbore to question the 
latter as to the source of his mysterious 


knowledge. Graun had a_ strangely 
magnetic presence, and Grayling felt 
that it would be better to let him con- 
duct the interview on his own lines, 

“Yes, of course, they are genuine 
enough,” said Graun as he examined 
the pearls. “Do you want me to buy 
them or make an advance on them?” 

“Ag advance, please, of ten thou- 
sand,” answered Grayling. 

“Very well,” said Graun 
hesitation, and touched an 
buzzer on his desk. 

A moment later a clerk entered the 
room. 

“Ten thousand dollars at ten per cent, 
to Miss Ruth Temberman,” said Graun 
curtly as he handed the clerk the 
necklace. “You can send the papers by 
mail. I.am paying the check to this 
gentleman. Phone the bank that Mr. 
Corran will shortly be presenting the 
check, and that he is to be paid cash.” 

As the secretary withdrew Graun 
passed the check to Grayling with the 
air of a man who has satisfactorily dis- 
posed of a tedious piece of business. 

“Now,” said Graun briskly, “‘it is pos- 
sible that I may be of some assistance 
to you. What are your present plans?” 

The gimlet eyes, peering beneath the 
shaggy eyebrows, were turned on Gray- 
ling, who met their gaze unflinchingly. 

“Before I answer that question, Mr. 
Graun,” said Grayling, “will you please 
explain how you come to know so much 
of my affairs?” 

The gimlet eyes flashed anger. 

“No, I will not,” snappily replied 
Graun. “If you want me to help 
you ad ; 

“But I don’t want you to help me,” 
interrupted Grayling, who out of prison 
would allow no man to bully him. He 
rose from his chair and added with cold 
dignity : “On Miss Temberman’s behalf 
I thank you for the efficiency with 
which you have conducted her business. 
For myself I wish you good day.” 

“Stay,” commanded Graun. “I pert 
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ceive that you have taken offense where 
none was intended. I apologize for my 
somewhat careless manners. You must 
allow an old man a little license.” 

Grayling bowed gravely and resumed 
his seat. The features of the old man 
were distorted to a wide grin. From 
the wrinkled throat came a harsh, grat- 
ing sound that was a chuckle. 

“You are a clever man, Grayling,” he 
said a moment later. “You are too 
clever to let me insult you. You know 
that, if I help you, it will be for my 
own sake and not for yours, so you 
perceive that it is mot necessary to 
grovel to me. Well, I will gratify your 
curiosity to this extent. I will tell you 
that there is riot a man who goes to 
prison on a long sentence whose cir- 
cumstances I do not make it my busi- 
ness to find out. It is, let us say, a 
little hobby of mine.” 

“Pardon me,” said Grayling. “That 
hardly gratifies my curiosity at all. It 
does not tell me how you became aware 
of my identity.” 

Again the old man chuckled. 

“I don’t mind telling you that,” he 
said. “The nature of your escape made 
it extraordinarily easy to trace you. We 
have first the fact that your escape 
must cost a very great deal of money. 
An aviator had to be paid enough to 
compensate him for the risk of his 
liberty. Beside that, we place the fact 
that you, at the time of your arrest, 
being practically at the commencement 
of your career, were a comparatively 
poor man. You had no intimate friends 
among the very rich Some 
very rich man, therefore, must have 
arranged your escape for his own bene- 
fit. How could any stranger benefit by 
your escape? That brings us at once 
to the answer: because he had need 
of the particular skill which you 
possess. And so we start looking for 
millionaires, with wives, sons, or 
daughters who might be in need of 
your skill. 


, 
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“Tt took me about five days to get 
from that point the certain knowledge 
that the man who had engineered your 
escape was James Rawton. I sent a 
man of my own down to make sure. 
I knew of the very neat operation on 
your face over a month ago. Delia 
Rawton seems to have discovered it 
only recently, and even now she is not 
sure. I guess it must have been a bit 
of a shock to you to find that the wife 
of your rescuer was the woman who 
had sent you to prison.” 

Grayling stifled an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“You seem to know every angle of 
my case,” he said. 

“T have already told you that such 
is my hobby,” said Graun, 

Grayling was puzzled. His eye 
roved round the room. Everywhere it 
lighted on books of crime. 

“T think,” said Graun with a touch 
of severity, “that I have now complied 
with the demands of courtesy and am 
entitled to ask what are your plans.” 

“That is simply answered,” Grayling 
replied. “I have none, except to make 
a living.” 

“T am afraid you will not find it par- 
ticularly easy.” 

“True.” 

“Without introductions.” Graun 
“4 up a pen and began to write. 
is a great pity that you will not 

be able to return to surgery,” he said 
as he wrote, “but this position will 
enable you to use your medical knowl- 
edge.” 

“What 
ling. 

“The position which this letter of 
mine will procure for you,” replied 
Graun. 

Grayling paused with a question on 
his lips. At that moment there came 
to him an odd sense of crisis, the feel- 
ing that here was a turning point in 
his life. There was no denying to him- 
self that Graun, though by no means 


demanded Gray- 


posit ion?” 
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unfriendly, produced a sinister impres- 
sion. Nevertheless, Grayling was con- 
fident of his own power to protect him- 
self; and if, through the medium of 
this strange old man, he could make 
progress in his purpose to win a posi- 
tion in the world, so much the better. 

“Miss Temberman, I imagine, will 
not expect you to return before to- 
morrow,” said Graun. “I advise you 
to go straight from here to the address 
in the city which I shall give you. You 
will then be able to make immediate 
arrangements with your future employ- 
ers.” 

It did not escape Grayling that Graun 
did not seem for one moment to con- 
sider the possibility of his letter of 
recommendation proving futile. 

Graun was about to fold the letter 
when he paused. 

“Hm!” he grunted. “It is reasonable 
to suppose that you have no reserve 
capital. Let me see. As the represen- 
tative of a firm of manufacturing 
chemists, you should be worth at least 
three thousand a year. <A quarter’s 
salary in advance should be sufficient 
for your personal needs in the imme- 
diate future.” 

With this reflection Graun added 
something to his letter; then, placing 
it in an unsealed envelope, he handed 
it to Grayling. 

Grayling accepted the envelope with 
a certain hesitation. 

“Thank you,” he said formally. 
“And now, Mr. Graun, will you please 
tell me what you are going to demand 
from me in return for this very con- 
siderable service?” 

Again the gimlet eyes searched Gray- 
ling’s face, as if they would gauge his 
inmost thoughts. 

“I will tell you what I require of 
you,” came the slow, deliberate answer, 
“when I elect to do so. Perhaps I 
may never require anything of you at 
all, in which case you will have made 
a clear profit on the transaction. On 
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the other hand, I may require service 
from you proportionate to the service 
I am rendering to you now: the service 
of establishing you in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, which, without me, you 
would have found it extremely difficult 
to obtain.” 

“But a 

“Those are my terms, Mr. Grayling,” 
interrupted the old man. “Without 
wishing to appear discourteous, I must 
ask you to take them or leave them,” 

For a moment Grayling was silent, 
a moment in which he became uncon- 
scious of his surroundings and was 
looking into the trustful eyes of Mary 
Rawton. Then: 

“I accept your terms, Mr. Graun,” 
he said in the casual tone of one con- 
cluding an ordinary business deal, “and 
I thank you. Good morning.” 

The gimlet eyes stared after him as 
he left the room, stared as if they 
would pierce the intervening wall. 
From the wrinkled throat came the 
harsh, grating sound that was the old 
man’s chuckie. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SCHEMER. 
ARLY in the afternoon of the day 
on which Grayling had left for 
the city, the Temberman chauffeur de- 
livered a note to Delia Rawton. It 
read: 


MASTER 


Dear Mrs. Rawton: I have arranged 
everything as we planned. The person you 
suggested left for the city this morning, s0 
I hope to settle with you in a day or two. 
Yours sincerely, RutH TEMBERMAN. 

“That means that he will see Graun 
to-morrow morning,” reflected Delia. 
“And it strikes me that it would be a 
very good thing if I were to see Graun 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

Without further delay she sought her 
husband. 

“James, darling,” she said, putting 
her soft, rounded arms about his neck, 
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“would you mind very much if I were 
to pay a flying visit to the city?’ she 
queried. “If I go to-night I shall be 
back the day after to-morrow.” 

“Of course, if you wish it, dear,” 
replied Rawton, “if you promise not to 
tire yourself. And what does my little 
girl want to go for, eh?” 

“Do you remember my speaking of 
my cousin Alfred in Canada?” she 
asked by way of reply. 

“Yes, dear. Has he arrived? 
must ask him here to stay.” 

About the woman’s full red lips there 
played a smile which was prompted by 
the knowledge that she never had a 
cousin. 

“Dear, you are so kind,” she said 
softly, rubbing her velvety cheek 
against his. “I don’t think Alfred 
would like to come because he is so 
shy. But I will ask him. I want to 
go down and meet him. It seems so 


You 


rough on the poor boy that there is 


no one to greet him on his arrival.” 

Rawton guilelessly agreed. Delia 
glanced at the clock. 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. “TI shall 
have to hurry. I must go to the bank 
before I leave.” 

“It’s all right,” said Rawton. “I 
have some cash. How much do you 
want ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty,” replied 
Delia, “but I am not going to let you 
give me the money, dear. It must come 
out of my allowance, and I will give 
you a check. James?” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Would you mind very much if I 
were to give Alfred a little money? I 
know the poor boy has had very hard 
luck. I would like him to have a good 
time while he is here and perhaps buy 
a few things he really needs to take 
back.” : 

Rawton was silent for the moment, 
and then: 

“Iam going to give Alfred a wed- 
ding present,” he said, “only it will be 
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to celebrate our wedding instead of 
his.” 

“Oh, James!” exclaimed Delia. 
“The poor boy will be delighted, and 
so shall I. But let it be something 
small, dear. I hate to think of any 
relation of mine being a drag on you.” 

The infatuated millionaire looked at 
his wife with eyes that told her that 
nothing of hers could ever be a drag 
upon him. Then he went to his desk 
and took out his check book. 

“T shall make this out to you,” he 
said, “and you can give your check 
to Alfred. That will remove the least 
possible chance of hurting his feelings.” 

As he spoke he handed her the check. 
Delia looked at it. It was drawn to 
herself for five thousand. 

She flung her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, James, I shall never, never, 
never be able to make up for all your 
kindness and generosity to me,” she 
said. 

“Don’t be silly, little woman,” ex- 
claimed the millionaire delightedly. 

Delia stayed long enough to play her 
little farce to its conclusion and then 
went to her room to make the necessary 
preparations for her journey. As she 
closed the door behind her she burst 
into a low ripple of laughter. 

“Poor cousin Alfred has indeed 
come in very useful!” she exclaimed. 

Then she endorsed the check and 
placed it in an envelope addressed to 
her bankers. 

“I ought to be able to get at least 
five thousand out of Graun,” she re- 
flected. 


Delia Rawton called at the curio shop 
on Bruce Avenue some three or four 
hours after Grayling had left it. There 
was a certain confidence in her manner, 
a more than usual amount, as she en- 
tered the shop. She had no doubt in 
her mind as to the line of action Graun 
must have taken when he perceived 
that, in return for handing Grayling 
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over to the police, he would be able to 
seize a pearl necklace worth twenty- 
five thousand dollars and then deny 
having received it. 

Nevertheless, she was prepared to 
encounter opposition to her demands, 
and she determined to take a firm stand 
at the start. 

“Good afternoon,” she _ greeted 
Graun. “I have come for a little chat. 
I daresay you expected me.” 

“I cannot say that I did,” replied 
Graun gravely. “Have you come on 
business, may I ask, or am I indebted 
to you for an act of courtesy?” 

“That won’t go down, Mr. Graun,” 
said Delia abruptly, making toward the 
room at the back of the shop. “You 
know perfectly well what has brought 
me here.” 

Graun chuckled as he opened the 
door of the inner room and admitted 
her. 

“I think I understand,” he said, a 
note of mockery in his voice. “You 
are probably laboring under the delu- 
sion that I have taken the very bad ad- 
vice contained in your letter to me.” 

“Well, haven’t you?’ demanded 
Delia, alarm creeping into her voice. 

“Through the medium of Grayling I 
have lent Miss Temberman ten thou- 
sand dollars on her necklace,” he re- 
plied. “Grayling probably at this mo- 
ment is interviewing a friend of mine 
in the city with a view to securing a 
situation in his firm. JI may tell you, 
strictly between ourselves, that he will 
be successful.” 

Delia could 
disappointment. 

“Do you mean to say,” she exclaimed 
angrily, “that you let a chance like that 
go by? You have lent money on the 
necklace when you might have had the 
whole thing yourself for nothing? You 
must be feeling your age, my friend.” 

“And you, the delicacy of your posi- 
tion now that Grayling is at large, eh?” 


1ot restrain her savage 
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returned Graun in the manner of one 
enjoying a joke. 

“It affects you as well as me,” re- 
turned Delia. 

“Pray do not be anxious on my ac- 
count, Mrs. Rawton,” said the old man 
imperturbably. ‘No one can prove that 
I—know what I know.” 

“I can’t understand what your game 
is!” exclaimed Delia in exasperation, 
“You haven’t thrown away the chance 
of collaring that necklace just to spite 
me by leaving Grayling at liberty. It's 
not your nature. And yet, if it isn't 
that, what can you possibly gain by let- 
ting him go? And you never do any- 
thing without gaining something.” 

“True, dear lady, very true,” agreed 
Graun. “By helping Grayling go free, 
by helping him so that he can reap the 
immediate advantage of his education 
and intelligence, I shall eventually gain 
a great deal more than a mere string 
of pearls. I may have to wait years 
for my return. I intend to wait until 
I have helped Grayling to a position 
of money and influence. 

‘YT confess,” he continued, “that I 
have been waiting all my life for a man 
of the stamp of Andrew Grayling, who 
would be compelled to do my bidding 
when I gave the word. With the aid 
of such a man [ shall be able 
complish my great coup, which, if I 
may say so, will set the seal upon a 
career wholly unique in the annals of 
crime.” 

“What do I care about your career?” 
cried Delia angrily. “You don’t seem 
to take me into consideration at all’ 
Not in the very agreed 
Graun. 

“Well, if you think I am going to 
sit down contentedly with this sword 
over my head, you are mistaken. #t 
wouldn’t pay me to take a move against 
Grayling myself; I know that as well 
as you. But there are others who will 
move for me. 

“If others move for you,” said Graun 


least,’ 


” 
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deliberately, “I shall know that they 
are moving for you. And in that case, 
dear lady, Andrew Grayling will not go 
back to prison to serve the remainder 
of his sentence. He will go back to 
prison for just so long a period as it 
takes the court to convict you of per- 
jury at his original trial.” 

Delia shivered. She had good reason 
for knowing that the secret of the ex- 
tensive though under-cover power that 
Graun wielded over a large number of 
men and women lay in the fact that 
he had never broken his word to any 
one of them, for their good or ill. 

“You can go on and make your 
plans,” she said desperately, “but they 
will all come to nothing. You can’t 
work Grayling like you can work me 
and your host of other dupes. When 
you threaten him he will simply turn 
round and defy you.” 

Graun seemed to consider her words. 

“He would do that now,” he said re- 
flectively, “but a time will come when 
he will not do it, and that time will 
be when he is no longer a penniless 
outcast. \Vhen he is a man of position 
and influence, when, perhaps, he is a 
husband and a father, then he will listen 
to reason; then he will dance to the 
tune that I shall play.” 

The master schemer peered into the 
future, unconscious of the presence of 
his visitor. When he emerged from 
his reverie he that she had 
gone. 


noticed 


CHAPTER X. 
WHO IS THE WOMAN? 
ATE in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day James Rawton, mil- 
lionaire, was sitting in the library he 
loved, among the books that delighted 
There was a 


his leisured middle-age. 
knock on the door. 
“Mr. Corran, sir. 


9 

F 2 the faintest start as he 
looked up from the book he was read- 
Ing, and closed it. 
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“Show him in,” he ordered curtly. 

A moment later Grayling stood be- 
fore him. Rawton waited till the door 
was closed, and then: 

“You know why | cannot say that I 
am pleased to see you, Grayling,” he 
said. 

Grayling bowed. “I have come to 
report progress in our little contest,” 
he said easily. “A little under a week 
ago I left your house penniless. To- 
morrow I go to the city to take up a 
situation at an initial salary of three 
thousand per annum with commission, 
In my pocket I have a quarter’s salary 
paid in advance. How’s that for a 
beginning, Rawton?” 

Rawton strove to conceal his con- 
sternation at the other’s news. 

“You have succeeded sooner than I 
expected,” he admitted grudgingly, “but 
you will hardly maintain that you are, 
even financially, in a position to pro- 
pose to my daughter. And this, I 
understand, is your intention.” 

“That is my intention,” said Gray- 
ling. “It is my further intention,” he 
added emphatically, “to inform Miss 
Rawton of my position and prospects 
at the very earliest opportunity.” 

Rawton emitted a low sound. 

“Do you refuse to allow me to see 
Miss Rawton?” asked Grayling. 

“No, by the Lord Harry!” cried 
Rawton. ‘You shall see her this min- 
ute. And when you have told her your 
tale in my presence, I will tell her my 
tale in yours.” As he spoke he touched 
the bell, and to the servant who an- 
swered it he said: “Ask Miss Rawton 
if she will kindly come to the library 
at once.” 

“lll give you a chance to clear out 
before she comes,” said Rawton to 
Grayling. “If you stay I warn you 
that I shall tell her the truth about 
you. Which are you going to do?” 

“Stay,” replied Grayling, without 
hesitation, 

A moment 


later Mary Rawton en- 
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tered the library. The stern hardness 
with which he had confronted the mil- 
lionaire melted in Grayling as he beheld 
her elflike form and gazed into her 
limpid eyes when she gave him her 
hand in greeting. 

“Mary,” began Rawton, “this gentle- 
man has something of importance to 
say to you, and when he has finished 
so have I—something of very great im- 
portance,” 

Mary looked in quick alarm from 
her father’s face to Grayling’s. In the 
glance she bestowed upon him Gray- 
ling read that which gave him a thrill 
of happiness and unbounded confidence. 

“Will ‘you begin, sir?’ he said to 
Rawton. “Perhaps when you have 
finished, it will be unnecessary for me 
to say anything.” 

His eyes contained a_ challenge, 
which Rawton immediately took up. 

“Very well,” he said. “Mary, I am 
going to ask you to promise me that 
you will never again see or speak to 
this gentleman, whom you know as Mr. 
Corran. The reason I ask this is that 
he is not what you think him at all. 
His name is not Corran, but Grayling. 
He is Andrew Grayling, the escaped 
convict.” 

“I know, 
reply. 

“You know?” cried Rawton. 
told you?” 

“No one,” the girl answered. “When 
he was staying here I recognized his 
voice as the doctor who had operated 
upon me. Although he denied it, I 
knew that it was so. It did not take 
me long to put two and two together, 
and, as it makes no difference, father, 
I cannot give the promise you ask.” 

For a moment James Rawton could 
not reply. Then: 

“You know that he is a convict, and 
you cannot give the promise?” he said, 
so hoarsely that his voice was little 
above a whisper. 

The girl shook her head. 


father,” was the low 


“Who 
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“Misfortune is no disgrace,” she re 
plied. “He is innocent of the crime 
for which he was condemned. A 
wicked woman iu 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Rawton 
coarsely. ‘They always tell that tale 
But what can a girl like you understand 
of such men? Just now I asked you 
to give me a promise. Now, as your 
father, I order you to tell this man 
that you never wish to see him again.” 

“IT cannot do that, father, because 
it would be untrue,” came the clear, 
unfaltering answer. 

Grayling was standing, silent and 
apprehensive, anxious above all things 
to save the girl from her ordeal, but 
powerless to do anything that would 
help her. 

Rawton turned to Grayling. 

“You heard that, Grayling,” he said 
thickly. “You have come between my 
daughter and me. If she sees you again 
in defiance of my wishes she is no 
longer a daughter of mine and will 
immediately leave my roof. 

“You, Mary, have defied me because 
you honestly believe that I am in the 
wrong. You believe that this man is 
innocent. I do not. To convince you 
that I have only your good at heart, 
listen to what I am going to say to 
him now, to the condition that I am 
going to impose. I will give him every 
assistance to fulfill that condition. If 
he requires funds I will place them at 
his disposal.” 

The man whose iron will had been 
a byword on the Stock Exchange was 
throwing the whole force of his vibrant 
personality into his words. 

“Andrew Grayling, if you can pfo- 
duce one jot or tittle of evidence— 
it is evidence in the legal sense 
woman 1s 
responsible for your conviction, I will 
withdraw my opposition to your friend 
ship with my daughter. More, if she 
should ever wish to marry you, she 
marry you with my _ blessing. 


whether 
or not—of your story that a 


shall 
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Come, the name of any person who can “Come,” cried Rawton, in his tri- 
support you in your plea of innocence?” umphant excitement, ignoring his wife’s 
Grayling was silent. Confused presence. “If you will but give me 
thoughts, daring possibilities, were the name of the woman who betrayed 
flashing in his brain. you I will withdraw my opposition to 
“You are silent, Grayling,” said your relations with my daughter.” 
Rawton. “I will go farther. Give me Grayling turned his eyes from the 
only the name of the woman who is millionaire to the face of the woman 
supposed to have caused your ruin, and who had ruined him—Rawton’s wife. 
that will be sufficient !” Then his gaze traveled to the girl he 
Grayling made a movement as if loved. He had but to say a word to 
about to speak but checked himself as win her. Could he gain his love by 
the door of the library opened and _ the act of striking a woman—a worth- 
Delia Rawton entered. less woman—but a woman for all that? 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, July 27th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
next installment of this gripping serial. 





—— 





NOTORIOUS ENGLISH WOMAN CROOK CAUGHT 


- eight years Helen Aileen Sinclair, one of the most notorious and fasci- 
lating crooks in England, will not be able to use her charm to defraud 
the unsuspecting, for she has been sentenced to prison for that period. Among 


the crimes with which she is charged are robbery, bigamy, fraud, and arson, 
and the scenes of her activities during several years shifted from Dublin, Ireland, 
to Edinburgh and Glasgow, Scotland, and Durham and Lendon, England, 
Scores of people, many of them prominent socially, are thought to have been 
victimized by her during her uninterrupted career as a lawbreaker. 

Three times she married; her last two matrimonial ventures were, of course, 
illegal because she was still bound to her first husband. 

Her crimes against property usually were engineered with great. skill, 
that she was able to live in comfort on the proceeds of her “jobs.” Sometimes 
she would represent herself as an orphan with a large fortune, in order to win 
her way into the confidence of the wealthy or socially prominent. Having 
gained a social footing w ith people of influence, she u sed her apparently secure 
position to defraud other She was able to interest many persons in philan- 
thropic work which she preter ided to be doing, and col lected a large amount of 
money as a supposed agent of a charitable institution, before her ruse was dis- 
covered. 

Another of her dodges was to rent expensively furnished apartments and 
then steal from them whatever she could c arry away. Also she secured several 
positions as a nurse in private families or ho spitals, on false nurses’ certifi- 
cates; in each instance she tried to take with her from the premises articles 
that did not belong to her. A note! whe e was staying was almost totally 
destroyed by fire, and Helen Sin was caught afterward with money stolen 
from the hotel. That fire cc Id not be proved against her, but another was, 
She was engaged as nurse to a minister’s daughter in Scotland, and after steal- 
ing money and articles of value in m the helpless woman, Helen Sinclair set 
fire to her patient’s bedroom. 

The E ‘nglish authorities are glad that the fascinating but wicked Helen will 
be safely behind bars for the next eight year 
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IM THE PENMAN was one 

of the most expert forgers 

and confidence men who ever 

operated anywhere in the 
world. He made hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars—perhaps millions— 
by his remarkable facility with the 
pen; he led the come-ons through 
the tricks and devices of the con 
men and garnered thousands 
from them by the extraor- 
dinary and ingenious schemes. Dut 
in the end, he went straight down the 
trail that all of the great criminals have 
traveled; and the end of Jim the Pen- 
man came only a few months ago, when 
he stood before the authorities of Liv- 
ingston County, New York, and humbly 
asked admittance to the poorhouse. 
The famous forger, old and penniless 
and broken in health, is now a county 
charge—and in the town where he was 
born. 

The real name of Jim the | 
Alonzo J. Whiteman, and his 
probably never has been equaled in the 
criminal world. The wildest imagin- 
ings never have been more remarkable 
than the true story of Whiteman’s life. 
Born and brought up in the lap of lux- 
ury, literally with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, he was the possessor of more 
than a million clean, honestly made dol- 
lars before he was thirty years old. 
He was a candidate for mayor of a 
great American city, a member of the 
Minnesota State legislature, and a can- 


other 


most 


Penman is 


career 


didate for congress at an extraordi- 
narily early age, a leader in the business 
and social life of his adopted city—and 
now, at the age of sixty-one, an inmate 
of an almshouse, dependent for his 
livelihood upon a government whose 
laws he has broken, and a people whose 
money he has stolen. 

In the early part of his career, White- 
man was neither a forger nor a con- 
fidence man, although, even when he 
was a boy, he had a notable gift of 
penmanship. In 
Whiteman was no more a criminal than 
His one be- 


a x sath 
his early youth, 
any other boy of his age 

; t 5 ge, 


setting sin was gambling, and it was 
, a constitutional inability to stay 
a game of poker or resist the 

tly 


‘lick of the dice, that eventually 
lim a criminal and an outcast, hunted 
] Tn4 as . +1 lina 
detectives and the police 
At the height ot 

sked a well-known 
agency for a brief report on 
an, and this was what the 


ent Out: 


down by the 
of a hundred cities 
his career, some one a 


tective 


but expressive. 
man’s family for 
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boyhood to manhood, surrounded by 
everything that could possibly make 
for right and clean living, and every- 
thing that money could buy. He went 
to Hamilton College when he was ap- 
proaching his twenties, and from there, 
after graduating with an A. B., he 
went to Columbia University in New 
York City, where he received a law 
degree. 

When Whiteman came out of Co- 
lumbia, his father decided to send him 
West to handle some of the Whiteman 
properties in that section of the coun- 
try, and the boy set out for Duluth. 
Even at that time he was wild and ad- 
dicted to the gaming tables, but his 
parents believed that it was merely the 
natural exuberance and wildness of 
youth, and they thought he would settle 
down when he saw real work ahead of 
him. 

He reached Duluth and plunged with 
characteristic energy and enthusiasm 
into his father’s business. For a long 
time he seemed to have lived a quiet and 
useful life, devoting himself to work, 
and so well did he handle his father’s 
interests that the elder Whiteman made 
him a gift of fifty thousand dollars, 
probably the first really large sum that 
the boy had ever had. This was fol- 
lowed on his tweny-fifth birthday by 
another gift of one hundred thousand 
dollars, and only a few years later, the 
elder Whiteman died, and the man who 
later became known the length and 
breadth of the land as Jim the Penman 
and King of the Forgers received one 
million three hundred thousand dollars 
as his share of the Whiteman fortune. 

Young Whiteman had not been in 
Duluth more than a few months before 
he became interested in politics. His 
ability won him a place in the State 
assembly, and when he was only 
twenty-six, he was elected to the State 
senate, the youngest man ever to hold 
such an office in Minnesota. Alto- 
gether, he was in the Minnesota legis- 


lature for four years, and appears to 
have made a creditable record. He left 
the senate to run for Congress, but was 
defeated, and later he was defeated for 
mayor of Duluth, although he made a 
strong showing and lost out by a very 
narrow margin. He retrieved his polit- 
ical fortunes somewhat by being 
elected to head the Minnesota delaga- 
tion to the national Democratic conven- 
tion which nominated Grover Cleveland 
for president, and he always claimed 
that it was his influence and hard work 
which obtained the nomination for the 
candidate. It may not be that this 
claim is true, but it is certain that for 
many years Whiteman was a power 
in Minnesota and Northwest politics, 
and that he became a campaign orator 
of considerable prominence and not a 
little ability. 

The turning point in Whiteman’s life, 
the thing that eventually made him a 
criminal, hounded from coast to coast, 
came about at this time, when his politi- 
cal fortunes were at their height, and 
when close application would have sent 
him to enviable heights. He began 
speculating in Wall Street and on the 
Chicago Board of Trade shortly after 
he received his inheritance, and was one 
of the thousands who were squeezed 
unmercifully in the collapse of the 
Leiter wheat corner. He lost a fair 
share of his fortune there and, in vain 
efforts to get his money back, during 
the next two years he lost everything 
he had. In 1897, nine years after he 
had inherited more than a million dol- 
lars, he was penniless. He went to 
work in a Duluth bank for small pay, 
and held the place some time; but his 
years of wealth had unfitted him for 
such a minor role, and he went to New 
York, hoping that he might do better 
there. 

New York proved too large a city for 
him. He was unable to resist the temp- 
tations of the metropolis. He had not 
been there more than a few months 
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when he fell in with criminals, princi- 
pally forgers and confidence men, and 
that was the beginning of the end so 
far as decent citizenship was concerned. 
From that time forward, his history is 
a succession of crimes and narrow es- 
capes from being imprisoned. He was 
ever after a criminal, until the day 
finally came when he stood before the 
authorities in his home town and asked 
that he be allowed to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in the poorhouse. 

Whiteman came to be a consummate 
operator, committing crimes of the 
most intricate and subtle character. 
When he ran foul of the police—and 
that was often—he manifested such 
knowledge of the law and of human 
nature that he was able to use the de- 
tectives themselves to help him out of 
the net they spread for him. The fact 
that he was arrested forty-seven times 
and convicted only twice, proved his 
skill and cleverness. He was not afraid 
to take a chance, and he did take des- 
perate chances; he applied to his forg- 
ings and his confidence work an ability 
and an intelligence that in other lines 
probably would have recouped his for- 
tune and earned him the lasting respect 
of his fellow citizens. 

At the time when Whiteman was 
known as Jim the Penman and King of 
the Forgers, and when the police from 
New York to California were laying 
schemes to trap him, he was the head 
and the directing brain of a gang of 
forgers whose operations probably 
never have been equaled in the United 
States. This group included such 
noted criminals as Knox, Witherout, 
Warren, Boothman, Wickwire, and 
Gordon, and in ten years they amassed 
a sum, through their illegal operations, 
which has been estimated variously at 
from five hundred thousand tg one mil- 
lion dollars. They used various de- 
vices, all dominated by forgery and 
fraud. Their victims usually were 
hotels and banks, although as a rule the 
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hotels contributed little more than the 
living of the gang, while their big hauls 
were made from the banks. Knox, 
who was the right-hand man of Jim the 
Penman, was the son of a clergyman 
in Elmira, New York, and was a class- 
mate of Whiteman’s at Hamilton Col- 
lege. He was a lawyer and an excel- 
lent penman. 

Knox and Whiteman had been boys 
together, but when Whiteman went to 
Duluth, Knox remained in Elmira. He 
heard of his friend’s success in Duluth, 
and he went at once to the Western city. 
At that time, both of them were straight 
enough, but they loved to gamble, and 
they wanted to win; they didn’t care 
how they won. They joined forces to 
beat the poker game at the Duluth City 
Club, and they did it so successfully 
that a scandal arose which compelled 
Knox to leave the city. It was then 
arranged that Knox should go to Mex- 
ico and establish a credit for the pur- 
chase of diamonds, to be paid for with 
drafts on the bank in Duluth with 
which Whiteman did business. The 
scheme was to pay the drafts until the 
confidence of the Mexican dealers had 
been obtained, and then Knox was to 
make a big purchase, present bogus 
drafts in payment, and hasten across 
the boundary line into the United States 
with the booty. But Whiteman became 
careless and allowed one of the early 
drafts to go to protest, and Knox was 
arrested when he tried to swing the 
big deal. He spent two years in a Mex- 
ican prison. 

Not long afterward, Whiteman, after 
collapsing financially, went to New 
York and soon began the organization 
of the gang of forgers, which was 
joined by Knox when he was released 
from the Mexican jail. The gang chose 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, as the scene 
of its first big operation, and, going to 
that town, Jim the Penman “bought” a 
cotton mill for sixty thousand dollars. 
They deposited a draft in the usual 
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manner and immediately checked out 
four thousand dollars against it. With 
this cash, they went to Pittsburgh and 
opened an account in a bank there, also 
making a deposit in a bank at McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania. Then they began 
checking from one into the other in 
order to swell the volume of their trans- 
actions with each bank, and make it 
appear that they dealt in big sums. But 
unfortunately for them, the McKees- 
port bank was the correspondent of the 
Pittsburgh bank, and the officials made 
mutual inquiries, with the result that 
when the gang tried to check out a con- 
siderable sum, their arrest was ordered. 
All of them escaped, however, and went 
to Canada, where one of them intro- 
duced himself as Thomas W. Lawson, 
the Boston financier, and negotiated for 
the purchase of a copper mine at a 
purchase price of one million dollars. 
With this as a basis, the gang sold 


sight drafts on a Boston bank for two 


thousand three hundred dollars, and 
with this money they returned to New 
York. 

3ut the police were waiting for them, 
and every member of the gang was ar- 
rested. One was convicted for the cot- 
ton-mill job. Knox was sent to Pitts- 
burgh, convicted and sentenced to an 
indeterminate sentence in the State’s 
prison. Whiteman was sent to New 
York, but the authorities did not have 
sufficient evidence to hold him, and’ Jim 
the Penman was released. Not long 
afterward, Knox become eligible for re- 
lease by the Pennsylvania board of par- 
dons and parole, and Whiteman went to 
Harrisburg, posed as a member of the 
New York State legislature, and 
pleaded Knox’s successfully 
that the man was released and allowed 
to return to New York with Whiteman. 
Once in the metropolis, they immedi- 
ately became involved in forgeries 
against the Nassau Trust Company and 
other trust companies in New York 
and Brooklyn. 


case so 
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The particular crime for which 
Whiteman finally went to prison for a 
long tefm was committed in 1904. In 
July of that year, a messenger ap- 
peared at the Fidelity Trust Company 
in Buffalo, with a letter typewritten on 
what purported to be the business paper 
of an East Aurora concern, and signed 
IF, H. Hubbard, who appeared to be a 
member of the firm. Inclosed in the 
letter was a draft for nine thousand 
dollars to Hubbard’s order by the cash- 
ier of the National Hudson River Bank 
of Hudson, New York, and on the 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank of New 
York City. 

“IT wish to open an account,” the 
letter said. “I am an invalid and sel- 
dom leave East Aurora. Please send 
me by return messenger a check book.” 

The bank accepted the draft, and the 
nine thousand dollars was credited to 
Hubbard. Then, after allowing suffi- 
cient time for the draft to pass through 
the usual channels, the trust company 
permitted Hubbard to check on the ac- 
count. Whiteman and Joseph Booth- 
man, who was associated with him in 
this enterprise, succeeded in checking 
out almost four thousand dollars before 
the banks realized that a swindle had 
perpetrated. At that time the 
were tnder contract with 
Association to 
banks against 
immediately ar- 
rested Boothman, but Whiteman es- 
caped. He was arrested during the 
following September as he was about 
to board a Delmar Avenue car in St. 
Louis with a young woman. 

\Vhiteman said he knew nothing of 
the Buffalo crime, but he agreed to re- 
Buffalo without waiting for 
extradition proceedings. Detective Al 
Solomon of the Buffalo Police Depart- 
ment and Detective Fields of the Pin- 
kertons were assigned to take him back 
East, and they anticipated no trouble. 
Nothing happened until they reached 
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Dunkirk, only about fifty miles from 
Buffalo. There the train stopped, and 
the two detectives and their prisoner 
got off and walked up and down the 
station platform to limber up a bit. 
When the train was about to start, one 
of the detectives climbed aboard, then 
Whiteman, and then the other detective. 
As they reached the doorway of the 
stateroom, which they had occupied 
during the long ride from St. Louis, 
Whiteman suddenly turned and pointed 
out a window. 

“Look!” he cried. “\WWhat’s that?” 

The two detectives turned involun- 
tarily, and Whiteman quickly stepped 
inside the stateroom and slammed the 
door as the detectives threw their 
weight against it. Then the train 
started, and when the detectives finally 
opened the door they found that White- 
man had jumped out of the window 
and was gone. The train was going 
fifty miles an hour by that time; it 
reached the next station in twenty 
minutes. The detectives hurried back 
to Dunkirk, but they found no tign of 
Whiteman. 

The forger said later that after he 
had dropped from the window of the 
train he simply mingled with the crowd 
about the station for a few minutes and 
then went to the Erie Hotel and reg- 
istered. He went to bed and slept 
soundly until the next morning, and 
when he came downstairs, he was sur- 
prised to find that the two detectives 
had occupied a room on the same floor. 
He had breakfast in the hotel, while 
the detectives slept upstairs, and then 
caught the first train to Dansville, 
where his mother still lived. 

Whiteman remained in hiding at his 
mother’s home several months, while 
the detectives scoured the country for 
him. He went to Mexico and, after 
staying there a few months, went back 
to Dansville. Once more he went away, 
visited the South, and returned. It 
was then that the Pinkertons heard that 
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Jim the Penman was at the home of 
his mother, and sent seven of their best 
operatives and six Buffalo detectives 
to capture him. The officers came into 
the town in the dead of night, because 
they had heard that the townspeople 
believed in the innocence of Whiteman, 
and they feared trouble would ensue if 
they tried to take him out of the town. 

They came quietly, however, and had 
surrounded the Whiteman home before 
any one in Dansville knew of their pres- 
ence, and, when it was too late to warn 
the forger, one of the detectives rapped 
on the door, which was opened by 
Mrs. Whiteman. 

“What do you want?” she demanded. 

“Is your son here?” inquired the de- 
tective. 

Mrs. Whiteman slammed the door in 
their faces and locked it before they 
could force it open. Then somewhere 
in the house a buzzer sounded and 
aroused Whiteman, who was asleep in 
a room on the top floor. He dressed 
and prepared to escape. Finally the 
door opened, and Mrs. Whiteman ap- 
peared. 

“My son is not here,” she said. “You 
had better go away.” 

“We know he is here,” said a detec- 
tive. “We must search the house.” 

Mrs. Whiteman finally agreed to ad- 
mit them if they would wait until she 
and the other members of the family 
had dressed. Finally the detectives en- 
tered. 

“I have not seen my son for several 
months,” the forger’s mother said. “I 
do not know where he is.” 

“We've trailed him here,” the detec- 
tives told her. “He is hidden here 
somewhere.” 

They searched the house, but they 
found no trace of the forger. They 
were about to leave, when one of them, 
tapping against the wall, discovered 
that it was hollow. He quickly moved 
a big oil painting aside and found a 
secret opening which seemed to lead 
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Climbing through the 
learned that. it 
from the 


into a chute. 
chute, the detectives 
extended through the roof; 
outside it resembled a chimney. They 
concluded that Whiteman was hiding 
in the chute above the house, and one 
of them immediately climbed up, leav- 
ing a guard inside the house. 

Just as the detective reached the roof, 
Whiteman clambered out of the chute 
and stood facing two loaded and cocked 
revolvers. 

“We’ve got you now, all right!” cried 
the detective. 

“Think so?” 
man. 

He suddenly 


sneeringly asked White- 


threw himself face 
downward on the icy roof and slid 
down to the eaves. For a moment, he 
hung by his finger tips twenty-five feet 
above the ground, wherg half a dozen 


detectives stood waiting for him to 
drop. He fell and landed ingloriously 
in a snow drift, out of which the police- 
men dug him. Then they hustled him 
into a sleigh and drove over the county 
line before his people could summon 
their friends and neighbors and rescue 
him. 

Jim the Penman was convicted for 
the Buffalo crime, and after he was 
released from prison in 1914, he went 
to work, doing odd jobs here and there, 
earning just enough to keep body and 
soul together. His old cunning with the 
pen was gone forever. Finally his 
health became so poor and he became 
so old and feeble, that he was not able 
to work any longer. 

It was then that he went to the town 
where he was born and applied for ad- 


mission to the county poorhouse. 
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ARDEN JAMES GULLDEN, 
v¥ of Penwell penitentiary, 
paced slowly back and forth 
across his office. His face 
was careworn and haggard, and a deep 
furrow of concentration knitted his 
brow. Now and then he paused before 
the large window to peer out into the 
gloomy, dismal night. A cold, drizzling 
rain was falling, and the street was de- 
serted. Across the way the high prison 
wall loomed gray and ugly in the haze. 
Even the many electric are lights about 
the wall shone only dimly in the mist. 
vas the depressing effect 
of the weather that caused Warden 
Gullden to pace the floor nervously and 
twist his large black mustache. Or 
perhaps the “Friday Afternoon Mys- 
tery” of the prison was the reason for 
his extreme unrest. The Friday after- 
noon mystery alone sufficient to 
unstring the nerves of even the prac- 
tical, determined Warden Gullden. 

Again he peered out into the night. 
For the tenth time in one hour he con- 
sulted his watch, then snapped it shut 
impatiently and turned away from the 
window, to sink dejectedly into a chair 
before a large, glass-top table. 

Spread out before him was a sheet of 
heavy drawing paper, a yard square. 
Drawn in ink on the sheet was a dia- 
gram of the prison wall and the build- 
ings within the wall ; among other things 
were indicated the six guard towers 
on the wall, which was six hundred feet 
long and four hundred feet wide. Each 
tower was marked according to its num- 
ber and location: Tower number one, 


Perhaps it 


was 


or Northwest tower ; tower number two, 
or Northeast tower; tower number 
three, or East tower, which was half- 
way between Northeast tower and 
Southeast tower on the East wall, and 
so on around the wall and back to tower 
number one. The buildings inside the 
wall were all marked with their dimen- 
sions, distance from the prison wall at 
various points, and distance from other 
buildings. There were the main cell 
house, the old cell house, the inside office 
building, the guards’ quarters building; 
the mess hall, kitchen, and bakery, in one 
building; the tailor shop, bath house, 
barber shop, laundry, and steam-heating 
plant were in another building, and the 
carpenter shop, blacksmith shop, shoe 
factory, small machine shop, and store- 
rooms in another. The library and hos- 
pital were both in one building; the 
chapel stood alone in the north end of 
the yard. Shown also were the con- 
vict exercise walks in the center of 
the yard. Every electric-light pole in- 
side the walls was numbered, pe its 
accurate position marked. All entrance 
doors in the various buildings were des- 
ignated with the same mathematical 
care. Particular attention had been 
given to distances from one point to an- 
other. The diagram was_ perfectly 
drawn in every minute detail, and a 
maze of figures, letters, and abbrevia- 
tions dotted the whole. 

For a half hour the restless warden 
studied the diagram. His eyes were 
half closed. He sat rigid, every iota of 
his reasoning power centered on what 
vas apparently a brain-racking puzzle. 
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His large hand, which held a pencil, 
moved from point to point on the dia- 
gram or made notes and figures on a 
scratch pad near the sheet. 

At last the warden impatiently 
dropped the pencil on the table and 
arose. Back and forth, back and forth, 
he paced, stopping only for a moment 
now and then to look at his watch and 
listen intently. He was evidently ex- 
pecting a night visitor, or waiting for 
something to happen. 

When the small electric bell on the 
desk rang, the large man started vio- 
lently. Then, cursing softly at his nerv- 
ousness, he opened the office door and 
hurried through the dark main office to 
the front entrance. 

He could not see the face of his night 
visitor as the latter stepped into the 
office. The man wore a broad-brimmed 
black hat which was pulled low over 
his forehead, shading his eyes, and the 
large collar of his overcoat was turned 
up so as almost to conceal his face. 

“Please step into the other office,” the 
warden invited as he closed and locked 
the door. 

Following his visitor into the smaller 
office the warden closed and locked the 
door and carefully drew the window 
shades, while the other removed his 
coat. When Gullden turned from the 
window to look upon the man he made 
no effort to conceal his surprise. 

So_ this Drexel Hartman, the 
amateur detective, the self-styled 
“solver of riddles.” Gullden had ex- 
pected to see a smaller man, very dark 
complexioned, with piercing d . 


was 
1h 


a sharply featured face indi e 


\ 
great perspicuity, and, last, a small, jet- 
black 
lip. In 


large, 


mustache decorating his upper 


tead, the man before him was 
light compléxioned, smooth 
shaven, with bland hair and steel-blue 


eyes. Except for the determined jaw, 
his face was boyishly open and frank. 
Hartman looked to be anything but a 


detective, with his broad smile, twin- 


kling eyes, loosely jointed frame, and 
large feet and hands. 

Hartman was a cousin of the secre- 
tary of state, and until two years previ- 
ously was a mere record clerk at the 
State capital. He had determined to 
become a detective and, in spite of the 
amused prognostications of his friends 
that he would prove an abject failure 
in that line of endeavor, had solved in 
a unique way several cases that profes- 
sional detectives of many years’ experi- 
ence were compelled to confess were 
beyond their powers of deduction. As 
yet, however, he lacked many of the 
requirements of a real detective. 

Warden Gullden did not agree with 
his friend, the secretary of state, that 
Hartman would surely solve the prison’s 
Friday-afternoon mystery. Gullden 
merely agreed to allow the amateur de- 
tective unlimited time and _ privileges 
about the prison during the latter’s in- 
vestigation. He was inclined to believe 
that it was more of a whim on Hart- 
man’s part than any real desire to solve 
the mystery. 

Neither man spoke as Hartman drew 
forth from his inside coat pocket a large 
official envelope and passed it to the 
warden. Gullden merely glanced over 
the typewritten credentials of the detec- 
tive, which were no more than a letter 
of introduction from the prison board 
introducing “Mr. Drexel Hartman,” 
and bearing the familiar signatures of 
the governor, secretary of state, and 
several more State officials comprising 
the prison board. 

“Mighty glad to make your acquaint- 

r. Hartman,” said the warden, 
grasping the detective’s hand. 

After a few remarks concerning the 
weather the men sat down facing each 
the table and lighted cigars. 
“Well,” Hartman, smiling, “the 
we get to business, the 
will reach the bottom of your 
so-called mystery. 
From what I have already learned con- 
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| 


ance, 


other across 
said 
sooner down 
sooner we 
Friday-afternoon 
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cerning it, I do not contemplate an easy 
task. First, how many inmates are there 
inside the walls?” 

“The total count at lock-up time to- 
night was six hundred and fourteen,” 
the warden answered. 

“And how many trusties outside the 
walls?” 

“Sixty-three.” 

“What work are the convicts inside 
the walls doing?” 

“There are fifty-six men working in 
the shoe factory. Seventy-seven others 
are distributed in the kitchen, bakery, 
mess hall, offices, tailor shop, yard, li- 
brary, hospital, machine shop, and other 
buildings. Six more are trusty turn- 
keys in the main cell house. The re- 
mainder of them, numbering to-day 
about four hundred and seventy, remain 
in their cells during the day, being al- 
lowed one hour in the forenoon and one 
hour in the afternoon on the exercise 
walks in the yard.” 

“Please give me an idea of how these 
men in the cells occupy their time.” 

“Well,” the warden replied, wonder- 
ing why that information was neces- 
sary, “they read the books delivered to 
them from the library; many of them 
are studying correspondence courses; 
a great number of them make horse- 
hair bridles, hatbands, quirts, watch 
chains, or fancy silk quilts, and many 
other articles. All of this work is sent 
out by the convicts to their friends or 
relatives to be raffled off or sold, the 
returns, of course, being placed to the 
convicts’ credit on the prison books. 
They do much trading among them- 
selves, all money transactions being han- 
dled through printed transfer orders or 
contracts O. K.’d by the guards in the 
building. 

“The cell house, I assure you, is a 
busy place. \We have our capitalists, 
traders, and workers among the men. 
Some shrewd ones have as many as a 
dozen convicts working for them on a 
piece-work basis, making bridles, quirts, 
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et cetera. All communications among the 
convicts are written and passed through 
the guards. Only the drones are doing 
hard time. Many men who never earned 
an honest dollar as free men are display- 
ing great business acumen here. Two 
bank cashiers, each serving a term for 
embezzlement, make good money as let- 
ter writers for the less educated men 
in the cell house. A letter that will 
bring an order for a bridle worth, say, 
fifty dollars is worth five dollars to any 
enterprising bridle maker or dealer in 
the cell house. The inmates deal in al- 
most everything, and many a former il- 
literate thug leaves the prison with from 
one hundred to one thousand dollars, 
every penny of it earned honestly while 
doing time.” 

“Very interesting indeed,” the detec- 
tive remarked. “And, of course, the 
convicts are not allowed to talk with 
each other while exercising in the yard.” 

“No; they are never permitted to con- 
verse while on the exercise walk.” 

“When did the first convict escape, 
and who was he?” 

“On the seventh day of July, almost 
two years ago,” the warden answered. 
“James Duford, serving a life sentence 
for murder, mysteriously disappeared. 
He was seen last on the exercise walk 
in the afternoon. Duford—well, he just 
vanished. He was not in line when the 
men returned to the cell house.” 

“It was a Friday afternoon, of 
course?” Hartman queried. 

“Yes, Duford went on a Friday after- 
noon. Four guards are stationed about 
the walk while the men are exercising. 
They were positive that they saw Du- 
ford come out of the building with the 
main body of men.” 

“The wall guards were questioned, of 
course.” 

“Mr. Hartman,” the warden emphat- 
ically replied, “a sparrow cannot fly 
over that wall unobserved by at least 
one of the guards in the wall towers. 
Those guards are old, experienced wall 
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men, and nothing escapes their eyes. 
Anyhow, the wall is twenty feet high, 
and none of the buildings or electric 
light poles are nearer than forty feet to 
it. The electric light and telephone 
wires cross the wall directly over guard 
tower number one. No convict is al- 
fowed to approach the wall nearer than 
twenty feet.” 

“Could Duford in any way have pro- 
cured a guard’s uniform and passed out 
through one of the gates?” 

“Absolutely impossible,” Gullden de- 
cared. “First, all entrance doors to 
every building in the yard are securely 
locked before the men come out of the 
cell house to exercise. They are not 
permitted to leave the exercise walk un- 
der any circumstances unless one of 
them suddenly becomes ill, in which 
case he signals one of the guards and 
is escorted into the building. And the 
guards at the gates, one in the tower 
over the gate and one in the gate vesti- 
bule, never pass a person through the 
gates if there is the slightest doubt as 
to that person’s identity. Even some 
of the new guards who come here fre- 
quently have great difficulty in getting 
in or out now and then, being held in 
the gate vestibule until positively iden- 
tified by the deputy warden.” 

“Did any convict become ill on the 
exercise walk on the day Duford disap- 
peared ?” 

“No. The same answer applies in 
the cases of the other escapes.” 

“And your guards are all above sus- 
picion 7” 

“We have 
the cleanest and most loyal guard force 
of any prison in the land, Mr. Hart- 

guard 


Warden Gullden smiled. 


man,” he said proudly. “Every 
here has a spotless record and was em- 
ployed by me [ personally 


only after 
olitical pull 
get a guard 


ed his past life 


n | 
~ hil ‘ t i A 
or no other kind of pull will 


h me if his past life will not 
stand my investigation. All of them 


1 ui 1 . 
Came here well recommended and with 


excellent letters as to their characters 
and habits. 

“As an extra precaution, I see to it 
that the guards are given a different 
post each day. It relieves them of the 
monotony of working the same post 
every day, and keeps them qualified 
to work any post at any time. Yes, I 
know what is in your mind now”—smil- 
ing at the detective. “You are about to 
ask me whether any one guard was 
working a certain post on a certain Fri- 
day afternoon, and had worked the same 
post on any other Friday afternoon 
that one of the convicts escaped. Well, 
we can eliminate that possible clew; 
it happened that every Friday that a man 
escaped the guards were on different 
posts than the ones they had worked 
on the previous [’ridays when a man 
disappeared. The wall guards, of 
course, remain on the wall, but work a 
different tour each shift.” 

“You believe, then, that we can safely 
eliminate the guards as being in any 
way an aid to the escapes?” 

“T most certainly do, Mr. Hartman.” 

“Now, could any of the convicts at 
any time tunnel under the wall from 
one of the buildings?” 

“Absolutely impos ible !” Gullden 
again emphatically. “The 
ground floor of every building is solid 
concrete eight inches thick, and every 
inch of that concrete has been subjected 
to a close examination. Besides, where 
would the escapes come out? Beyond 
the east wall is a clear, unobstructed 
stretch of land three hundred feet wide 
hetween the wall and that large grain 
elevator on the banks of the river. Bee 
the west wall is a paved city 

the outside office building 
State store, and thé 
arave across the street. One hun- 
the north wall is the 

trusti¢ kitchen, and mess 
hall and a number of other State build- 
ings. The wall, like the west 
wall, faces a paved city street, on the 


declared 


yond 
street with 
my residence, the 
State g 
dred feet from 
’ bunk house, 
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other side of which are the grounds and 
residences of old and respected citizens 
of the city. And every foot of ail this 
ground, around the entire wall, has been 
examined closely. And, too, as I stated 
before, the door or doors of every build- 
ing inside the walls are locked before 
the men come out of the building to 
exercise.” 

“The sewers?” Hartman suggested. 

Gullden shook his head. “The ten- 
inch sewer main passes under the wall 
beneath guard tower number three on 
the east wall and empties into the river 
near the grain elevator. The sewer 
main is out of the question; it has been 
inspected, nevertheless.” 

Hartman drew the large diagram be- 
fore him, and for fifteen minutes he 
studied it intently. “Of course,” he 
said finally, “all wagons, trucks, and 
other vehicles are thoroughly searched 
before being passed out through this 
large back gate?” placing his finger on 
the gate shown on the diagram. 

“T am positive no convict ever es- 
caped via the back gate,” Gullden re- 
plied somewhat wearily. “The wagons 
and trucks are given a careful looking 
over inside and outside before the gate 
is opened.” 

“Then,” Hartman went on, “you do 
not believe the escapes went over the 
wall, under the wall, or through the 
gates?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mr. Hartman,” 
the big man replied, sighing. “They 
escaped somehow, and I have worked 
on the puzzle until I am almost a nerv- 
ous wreck.” 

“How many have escaped to date?” 

“Five; and not one of them was serv- 
ing less than a twenty-five-year sen- 
tence. Two of them were life-termers. 
The last one to leave, Frank Halbrow, 
doing thirty-five years, went out on the 
fourth day of last month, which was a 
Friday.” 

“Each of them disappeared on a Fri- 
day afternoon?” 


“Yes,” Gullden answered. “It is al- 
ways on a Friday afternoon that they 
x0.” 

“Is the regular prison routine the 
same on Friday as on any other day? 
Is anything done on that day that is 
not done on any other day?” 

“Friday is the same as any other day 
inside the walls, Mr. Hartman. There 
is not the slightest change made in the 
regular routine. Sunday is the only day 
in the week that breaks the regular or- 
der. Every Sunday the convicts bathe, 
are shaved, go to chapel services if they 
wish, to the motion-picture show, and 
are allowed to visit each other or go 
anywhere they please in the cell house 
for one hour in the afternoon.” 

The detective stroked his chin and 
gazed at the ceiling. “All of them left 
on a Friday afternoon,” he mused. 
“Five of them. A bit too many for coin- 
cidence, eh?” 

“One would naturally believe,” the 
warden remarked, “that Sunday would 
be the better day to escape; the oppor- 
tunities to escape are much better on 
Sunday, even though to escape on that 
day seems an impossibility.” 

After plying the weary warden with 
numerous other apparently _ needless 
questions Hartman arose. 

“May I take the diagram to my ho- 
tel?” he asked. 

Gullden readily consented. “{ am 
heartily sick of looking at it,” he said. 
“I see the blasted thing in my sleep.” 

“T am on the hotel register as Dan- 
iel Westover, salesman, of St. Louis,” 
the detective informed the warden. “I 
am also considerably disguised when J 
enter the hotel. Absolute secrecy is 
necessary in this case, Mr. Gullden. I'l 
be here again to-morrow night at eight, 
if that hour will not inconvenience 
you.” 

“Eight o'clock will be all right, Hart 
man. I'll be here.” 

A moment later the detective, his hat 
shading his eyes, large coat collar ad- 
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justed closely about his face, was lost 
to view in the misty night. 


Il. 


Promptly at eight o’clock the follow- 
ing evening Detective Hartman and 
Warden Gullden sat again at the table 
in the warden’s private office. 

“Well, what do you think of it thus 
far?” was the warden’s first query. 

“Very interesting little puzzle,” the 
detective answered. “However, we 
know the men escaped somehow. The 
State will pay me handsomely to find 
out how. I may solve the mystery in 
a month; perhaps it will be a year or 
more; but solve it I will. It is a most 
interesting case. Some of the escapes 
were recaptured, were they not?” 

“Two of them; Alex Rossiter, a fifty- 
year man, and David Willman, a lifer. 
The prison board gave me the authority 
to use my own judgment in choosing 
a method of forcing Rossiter and Will- 
man to talk. I did use my own judg- 
ment; also I resorted to extreme meas- 
ures: the hooks, solitary confinement, 
strait-jacket, various forms of the third 
degree, the strop. But not one word of 
information did we wring from them. 
I simply had to give it up; couldn’t kill 
the fellows, you know.” 

Hartman contemplated the lighted end 
of his cigar for several minutes. “I 
must look over the buildings inside the 
walls,” he finally said. “Can it be ar- 
ranged so I will not come in contact 
with any of the guards or convicts? 
No one but you must know that I am 
on the case, or, in the event of any of 
the guards or other officials getting 
wise to the fact that there is a detective 
on the job, I do not want them to know 
who the detective is.” 

I believe I can arrange that all 
right,” said Gullden. “We can make the 
mspection at night after I have previ- 
ously warned the night guards that we 
are not to be approached or molested.” 


“Good. And I must be given access 
to all the books in the office. Will 
probably devote several hours every 
night for a week or more to looking 
through the books.” 

“Certainly,” the warden said agree- 
ably, though why Hartman wished to 
examine the office records was a mys- 
tery to him. 


Three weeks later Hartman and Gull- 
den were once more in the warden’s 
private office at night. Hartman had 
gathered a mass of data. His notebook 
was filled with what appeared to the 
skeptical Gullden to be a meaningless 
jumble of notes, names, dates, and fig- 
ures. 

The detective had failed to find a 
break in the apparently impregnable 
institution. He confessed frankly that 
as yet he had made little headway. The 
office records he had sifted thoroughly ; 
every inch of ground inside the walls 
and for several hundred feet around 
the walls he had inspected minutely. 
Yet, Detective Hartman wore a con- 
fident smile. 

“T have a clew,” he informed Gull- 
den. “It is only a thread of a clew 
thus far, and the thread may break any 
time and leave me in utter darkness 
again. In which case I must find and 
pick up another thread. But I have 
an idea that this clew will lead me 
direct to a solution of the Friday-after- 
noon mystery.” 

“And what is your next move?” the 
warden queried. 

“Well,” Hartman replied blithely, “I 
must do time. I must be sentenced to 
serve a long, long stretch in your ex- 
cellent prison. In the eyes of every- 
body but you, several of my city police 
friends, a lawyer friend or two, and a 
judge, 1 must blossom out as an ex- 
tremely desperate criminal. The news- 
papers, your guards, the convicts, the 
general public will know me as only— 
say—Basil Rappsworth. Rappsworth 
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will be sent up to serve a long stretch. 
He will be an exceedingly tough char- 
acter, and I warn you now that he 
may cause your guards much worry. 
For all this will be necessary if I am 
to solve your Friday-afternoon puzzle.” 

Warden Gullden was staring wide- 
eyed at the detective during this little 
speech. 

“Do you mean that, Hartman?” he 
asked incredulously. “Suffering cats, 
man, you certainly do not realize what 
you are going up against! Why ‘ 

Hartman laughed. “I am going up 
against one of the queerest, most in- 
teresting cases that a detective ever at- 
tempted to handle. Why, even if I were 
not being paid by the State I would still 
insist that my scheme be given a trial. 
I want to know how those men es- 
caped; I want to beat the prison in the 
same way they beat it. To get that 
chance I must be tried and convicted 
of a crime—a bogus crime, of course. 
It will be no easy task to fool those 
convicts inside the walls. I cannot go 
in there as a tame short-termer, you 
know.” 

“But look here,” Gullden argued, “you 
don’t know my guards. They handle 
the convicts like school children are 
handled just so long as the convicts 
obey the rules and attempt no rough 
stuff. Why, Al Mullford, the cell- 
house keeper, is a fiend when his anger 
is aroused! This prison is very much 
like any other prison; in spite of re- 
form methods, queer things happen to 
so-called hard-boiled convicts.” 

“T see,” Hartman said, smiling non- 
chalantly. “Nevertheless your Friday- 
afternoon mystery is a sure-enough mys- 
tery, and to solve it I must become a 
spurious convict in your prison. You 
have already told me that your best in- 
formers among the convicts have failed 
utterly to learn anything.” 

“Yes, they failed,” the warden con- 
fessed, “all but Dick Vallerton, and 


since Valierton was murdered in his 
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cell the informers have turned me down, 
scared half to death, all of them. The 
governor visited Vallerton personally in 
the interview room and promised him 
afi unconditional pardon if he, Valler- 
ton, would find out how the men es- 
caped. Vallerton, after four months, 
during which time he celled with sey- 
eral of the long-termers, informed me 
one Sunday morning that he was mak- 
ing great headway, and that complete 
information would be forthcoming on 
the following morning. Vallerton was 
found dead in his cell at six o’clock that 
Sunday evening, strangled by some one 
during the regular Sunday visiting hour 
in the cell house.” 

“Who was Vallerton’s cellmate when 
he was murdered ?” the detective asked. 

“He was celling alone at that time.” 

“With whom had he celled previous 
to celling alone?” 

“He celled with Joseph Dillingham 
for six weeks, with Asa Wethers for 
two months, and had celled with Hugh 
Dorson until two weeks previous to his 
death. Those three men are long-term- 
ers, but excellent prisoners.  Dilling- 
ham and Wethers refuse to go out on 
the exercise walk on Friday afternoons 
since Vallerton’s murder, having learned 
that Vallerton was a stool pigeon. Hugh 
Dorson has since died of heart disease. 
However, Vallerton told me that he had 
failed to get information from any of 
the three men. He was working a dif- 
ferent scheme at the time of his death, 
but I do not know what 
was.” 

“When I begin serving 
said Hartman, his jaw 
slightly, “I want to cell with the 
est men you have here.” 

Warden Gullden shrugged hi 
ders and smiled grimly. 

“You still insist on doing tim 

“Certainly.” 

Gullden sighed. ‘Well, it’s your casé, 
not mine; or, rather, your funeral.” 

A half hour later Hartman shook 


the scheme 
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hands with Gullden at the office door. 
“Cannot say when I'll return, Mr. Gull- 
den,” the detective told him, laughing, 
“but when I do come back I will be a 
convicted felon of some sort. Good- 
by.” 
“Good-by, Mr. Hartman.” 

Hartman left the prison city the fol- 
lowing morning, Wednesday. On _ the 
Friday afternoon following his depart- 
ure, John S. Hapsnell, an eighty-year 
man in the prison, mysteriously disap- 
peared. He—well, he simply vanished 
while on the exercise walk in the prison 
yard, 

ITI. 

No place in the world are newspapers 
read so greedily as in prison cells. Time 
was that newspapers never were allowed 
inside prison walls; but slowly this or- 
der in most institutions gave way to 
common What harm can come 
from allowing convicts to read of the 
happenings of the outside world? Hu- 
mane prison officials finally lifted the 
newspaper ban, and to-day inmates in 
most of the big penal institutions read 
their morning papers as regularly as do 
the business men of the outside world. 

The inmates of Penwell penitentiary, 
like those in any other prison, read first 
in their newspapers news of the courts, 
following closely the cases of persons 
over whom the prison walls were cast- 
ing their shadows. 


sense. 


following Detective 
Hartman's departure from the prison 
city the convicts read with interest the 
detailed account in the daily papers of 
the arrest of one Basil Rappsworth, 
charged with the murder of an old 
recluse by the name of Horace D. Des- 
mond. Desmond, 
be a wealthy 


dered in 


1. 
eeKS 


Several \ 


who was reputed to 
was found mur- 
his lonely cabin near the city, 
the nev spapers Circumstances 


3 ; 
old miser, 


t< 1 
tated. 


pointed to Basil Rappsworth, a profes- 
S ent a 
sional all-around crook, as the murderer. 


Rappsworth, according to the police, was 


wanted in several other cities to answer 
serious charges. 

The reporters had colored the case 
very nicely, not being on the “inside” of 
the affair. 

Desmond merely had committed sui- 
cide at the opportune time, and Detec- 
tive Hartman, with his police friends, 
the coroner, the sheriff, several lawyers, 
and others, had grasped the opportunity 
to hang a fake charge of murder on 
Basil Rappsworth, that name having 
been chosen as an alias by Hartman, 

There was no trial. Rappsworth, 
when confronted with the evidence of 
his guilt, which evidence was enough to 
convict him even if he did stand trial, 
confessed. He was sentenced to hang. 
The governor commuted the sentence 
to life imprisonment. 

While being taken from the county 
jail to the railway station Rappsworth 
made a break for liberty and success- 
fully eluded his escorts in the crowded 
streets. Two days later, however, he 
was recaptured by an ambitious harness 
bull, who, like the newspaper reporters, 
not being on the inside of the little 
game, was strongly tempted to shoot the 
fugitive and yell “halt” some time the 
next day. 

All this exciting news was read 
eagerly by the inmates and guards at 
Penwell penitentiary, as was also Rapps- 
worth’s repeated boasts that no prison 
in the land could hold him Jong. Warden 
Gullden was forced to tell himself that 
the amateur “dick” was playing the 
game very cleverly. 

So Dexter Hartman, alias Basil 
Rappsworth, at last stood inside the 
main entrance gate at the prison and 
sneered contemptuously at Deputy 
Warden Gordon and Cell-house Keeper 
Al Mullford. Several convict clerks in 
the office watched and listened intently 
through the open door. 

Hartman noted the clerks. 

“So,” the new convict remarked, giv- 
ing the burly cell-house keeper a care- 
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ful once-over, “you're the bad guy who 
tames the poor little convicts, eh? I've 
heard a lot about you on the outside. 


I believe you're a big frost. 

Muilford’s face went blue, 
a paroxysm of % 
He opened his mouth to say some- 


then white; 
unger surged through 
him. 

thing, and his big hand closed to do 
something; but the deputy warden in- 
terfered. 

“Not yet, Al,” the deputy told him 
soothingly, grasping the cell-house keep- 
er’s arm. ‘“‘Let him rave a bit. He'll 
probably get over it in a day or two.” 

Mullford relaxed his tense muscles, 
his face regained its natural color, and 
the overcharge of anger in his system 
came forth through his nose in a pro- 
longed wheeze. 

“T’ve an idea,” he said, “that you and 
I will get along famous, Mr. Rapp- 
shoddy, or whatever your name is—not. 
Get into the office now before I kick 
a lung out of you.” 

Hartman = chuck! 
sauntered leisurely into 
lowed closely by the two officials. 

Two hour later the de 
been through identi 
fine crop of 
been clippe 
a poorly 
prison ¢g 
gin servi 
geon! Quick 
It happen¢ 
prison bar 
and a bi 
tionally cl 
Hartman’ 

Hartman 
was comp 
the chair 
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position on the 
As it was court hour in the 


“fish” 


and 
fol- 


deri Si\ € ly 
the office, 
had 
His 
had 


1; he wore 


te ctive 
tion mill. 


essly 


office, tne 


was haled before Warden Gull- 


den. 
written reports on the desk before him 


The warden looked up from the 

and stared in surprise at Detective Dex- 

ter Hartman, alias Basil Rappsworth 
“What's Murphy 


den asked of Hartman’s uniform 


the charge, Gull 
cort. 

“He pulled the barber's 
Murphy promptly answered. 

“You may go, 
you when I want you.” 

This being the usual 
court time each morning, Murphy wit 
drew, leaving the Hartman 
standing before the warden. 

“Well, Rappsworth,” Gul 
smiling up at 

Pulled the barber’ 

Usually I excuse a 


+ pAde 
procedure 


erinning 


the detectiy e, 
are here. 
ready, eh? 


Suppose 


on his first report. 


off with a warning?” 

“Nix on the warning stuff, 
the pseudo-convict expostulat 
had not wanted to go to 
would not have pulled the bat 
It’s the hole for me.” 

The warden sighed. 
Hartman. What you say 
you six days in the dungeon.’ 

“Fine!” Hartman exclaime 
astically. “And 
the dungeon I want to ce 
Mike Dangerfield, the twent 


be arrang: 


when TI con 
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. 
’s brow 
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why Hartman wished to cell with Mike 
Dangerfield. Mike, though serving a 
twenty-five-year sentence, was one of 
the best prisoners in the cell house. 
During the twelve years that he had 
been in the prison he never had violated 
a prison rule. He read many of the 
best books from the library, attended 
and was a successful 
curios, and souvenirs. 
the news of Rappsworth’s 
and his six-day 
on his day be- 
hind the walls among 
Surely the fish had made 
ntrance in the big house. 


chapel regularly, 
maker of bridles, 

Of course, 
arrival at the 
dungeon sentence 


first 
spread rapidly 


prison 


ir 
the convicts I 
a sensational 
He was in nediately accepted by the 
an unusually bold fish, and 


} Vy4 } + 
undoubtedly attempt to 


convicts as 
one who 
make good his boast that the prison could 
l awaited 


a+} aut hAaAm 
1) Wil0iT) 


hold him. They eagerly 


oi 
iN 


So, if you don’t want to do all your 
long stretch in the hole, you'll have to 
toe the mark and be tame. What you 
do in the dark ain’t none of my busi- 
ness. First,” placing his finger on rule 
number one in the book, “it is a four- 
day hole offense for talking from cell 
to cell. Old Dangerfield, next door, 
won't talk to you, anyhow. One of the 
two guys cellin’ on the other side of 
you is working in the bakery, and the 
other gink is about half nutty. Look out 
for the nutty guy. He never hits the 
hole because his head ain’t right; but 
you'll sure go below if you are caught 
talking or paying too much attention to 
him. Now, are you fixed for 
weed? If you use it and ain’t got any, 
I'll give you a small stake until you get 
j iness and make a few seeds.” 
liged to you, old-timer,” 
“T’ve got some 
the books; about two thou- 
and bucks from my last job before I 
umped off old Desmond. I'll order 
ne toba id other stuff to-day. 
ive went on, “I want 
1 ss; want to 
idles, quirts, and 
be here a long 
my mind busy. 
y for the instruction. 
bridle maker who will 


how 


oO! 


responded. 


t 
ica ae 
moved to the cell door 
1 hi could be 
everal cells 


voice 


I can do for you,” the 
“But don’t talk so 
’m not deaf and neither 
1dvice the turn- 

to go about his duties. 
liately i! ercepted by 
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interestedly. 


next door 
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that bumped that old miser Desmond; 
’member? Just came out of the hole. 
Got six days for pullin’ the barber's 
nose; ’member /” 

“Sure, I remember. He said some- 
thing about wantin’ to learn the bridle 
business, didn’t he?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Has hé got anything on the books?” 
was the bridle maker's anxious query. 

“Two thousand berries, he says. I'll 
look up his financial standin’ to-day.” 

“Two thousand!” Dangerfield mused 
gloatingly. Then, in a meaning whis- 
per: “It'll be worth five pounds o’ 
sugar and two pounds o’ the best chew- 
in’ or smokin’ in the store to get that 
Rappsworth fellow as a cellmate. Heard 
him say he was willin’ to pay fer in- 
struction, and I’m some first-class in- 
structor, I am. Gettin’ tired o’ Alvers 
as a cellmate, anyhow. Alvers is in 
the shoe shop most o’ the day, and all 
he knows and talks is shoes and reli- 
gion when he’s in the cell with me. 
He pesters me half to death when I’m 
tryin’ to work.” 

“You're on,” said Tarcy. “I'll see if 
I can fix it.” 

Tarcy, being a trusted turnkey, often 
informed th ll-house keeper regard- 

issatisfaction among the con- 
victs on account of their cellmates. 
Though Tarcy gave this information as 
one wishing to keep peace among the 
inmates, he usually enlarged his store 
of tobacco, soap, sugar, or butter by 
the change. Hence, several minutes 


after leaving Dangerfi 
tated not a bit 1 
house keeper. 

“Heard 
in’ last Sunday a his mate, 
Mullford,” Tarcy seriously informed 
the official. “He says that Alvers talks 
religion ‘ 


snorted peevishly. 
i 


raid of religion? I 
, 


notice he goes to chapel every Sunda 
himself.” 


“Sure he does,” Tarcy responded, 
laughing. “But he says Sunday is the 
day for religion, and that all other days 
are for makin’ bridles and 
Alvers don’t want to learn th 
business, and he bothers Dangerfi 
much. Mike don’t want to tall 


in’ bridles. He says that Alvers is a 
religious frantic, or whatever you cal 
‘em, and that he is a pest. Mike wants 
a cellmate who'd like to learn the bridle 
and souvenir business, and one who 
ain’t afraid of work.” 

Mullford stroked his chin. 

“Who wants to learn the business?” 
he queried. 

Tarcy, unconsciously imitating Mull- 
ford, stroked his chin and was apy 
ently giving the matter weighty thought. 

“Most of the students are taker 
he presently replied. ‘Don’t know of 
anybody but that new man Rappsworth. 
He wants to get into the business; but 
him bein’ a lifer and—and everyt! 
maybe you wouldn’t want to 
in with Dangerfield. Dangerfiel: 
the square, though; I'll lay to 

Mullford was eying the turn! 
rowly. “I'll see about it. Send 
worth and Dangerfield down here 

Convicts often reform convict 
bad one when placed in a cell 
good one often is persuaded by 
one to cut out the rough stuff 
Dangerfield, after agreeing to t 
fractious man as his cellmate, 
pointed out to the unruly one t! 
of his ways. Mike was | 
them and allowed them amp! 
which to correct their condu 
after a reasonable time tl 
respond to his earnest ad 
sisted that they be removed ft 
Mullford was therefore impr 
Turnkey Tarcy’s suggestion 
man be placed in the cell with Dang 
field, though, of course, before m 
the change the cell-house keepe 
it best to consult the warden. 
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Hartman was first to stand before 
Mullford, Dangerfield remaining in the 
background until ordered to come for- 
ward. 

“Hear you want to learn the bridle 
and souvenir business,” said Mullford, 
looking Hartman in the eye. 

yes,” the detective’s short re- 
ply. 

Mullford’s face clouded. ‘You have 
many things to learn, Rappsworth,”’ he 
informed the counterfeit convict. “You 
should b« ed first to learn how 
to be civil 
attempting to le 
venir busit 


was 


compel 


to the guards here before 
arn the bridle and sou- 

When addressing or 
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answering a guard or official don’t for- 
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played al s mouth, 
“Do 


promptly re- 
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smile 


cape bug 


i 


your 


way be connected with the Friday-after- 
noon mystery ? 
IV. 

So Hartman took up his work as a 
student bridle and souvenir maker. He 
uncomplainingly gave Dangerfield a 
transfer order each Saturday night for 
the instruction he received during the 
week, the tuition fee being four dollars. 
He worked diligently and obeyed Dan- 
gerfield’s orders like a well-disciplined 
schoolboy. And he was learning fast. 

Dangerfield was well pleased with his 
cellmate, in spite of the fact that Hart- 
man, apparently, had occasional fits of 
the blues. Also, the detective seemed 
never to tire of telling of his experi- 
ences as a crook. His well-simulated 
spells of restlessness had furnished Dan- 
gerfield much food for thought. Surely 
Rappsworth was doing hard time. 

Hartman, during the following two 
months Dange rfield’s cellmate, 
learned many things that had nothing 
whatever to do with bridle making. He 
had, in fz learned enough almost to 

im that his first clew to the 

not a 

ask, however, was only 

had not the slight- 

the men escaped from 
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Buttell escaped, because it proved be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that his 
first clew to the m n 
him directly but very slow] 
tion of the mystery. Hartman had been 
anxiously waiting for Buittell 
The detective was on the trail. 
Even now he felt that he Il all 
he knew to Warden Gullden and thereby 
prevent any Yet, such 
action on his part might cast him back 
into utter darkness as to the men 
actually left the prison. He was in 
doubt. And, too, he wished verv 
to go out via the same 
other escapes had gon 

Several days followit uttell’s es- 
cape Hartman and Dangerfield sat in 
their cell. Dangerfield was 
gaged in weaving with many 
horsehairs an intri Indian 
on the browband of a bridle 
a fine piece of work, requirit g¢ the ex- 
treme care of t! km: However, 
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terested response as he held the fin- 


ished browband before him and in- 
iticall He did not 


spected it criticaily. seem 


to be in the leas urpt “| at Hart- 


afternoon Hartman, sauntering leisurely 
about the crowded galleries and corri- 
dors, watched the movements of his cell- 
Mike Dangerfield 
had short chats with several convicts, 
but he seemed to be looking for some 
\t last he met on the corridor 

Nat Holden, the old prison machin- 


mate, Dangerfield. 


minutes Dangerfield and 
ingerfield’s cell, conversed 
in ispers, and Hart- 
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would sell for from one hundred to two 
hundred dollars. Also, there were 
fancy silk and leather pillow tops, linen 
centerpieces, drawnwork, and 
statuettes made from hardwood. 

Nat Holden’s work was concede: 
be the ong He 
dealt in anything > by the 
victs. In nearly every pr was an 
der or a check from one of the old ma- 
chinist’s well-to-do and satisfied patrons 
of the outside world. 

The machine shop was ever spick-and- 
span as a The tools, 
lathe, and other were bright 
and spotless when not in use. 
the massive drill press, which was rarely 
used since th letion of the 
steel and cement cell house, was polished 
daily by Nat Holden. 
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hour had expired, did Nat Holden teaye 
Hartman. 

“You understand I have 
told you: Holden asked, pausing in the 
cell doot 

“T am sure I can do just what you 
instructed me to when the tin 
Nat,” Hartman 
course, there are 
know yet.” 

“Yes, many 
smiling. “Perhaps you will 
all. The game 
through any time, you know. 
for final instructions before att 1g 
anything,” “T haven't told 
you all, by any means. First, yo 
follow my instructions regardi: 
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on the copy that I gave you.” 

“IT get you, old-timer,” tl 
vict assured the elderly machi 
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mess. Quit him then, and he’s been sore 
ever since.” 

“Sor” Dangerfield drawled, holding 
the detective’s gaze. 

Hartman was wondering what Dal- 
vern, the new convict, was telling Turn- 
key Tarcy. Oh, if that exercise gong 
would only sound! Dalvern was a 
crook with whom Hartman had crossed 
swords in the outside world, and he had 
vowed to get the detective some day. 

Tarcy, Hartman was well aware, was 
one of the most rabid gossips in the cell 
house. The turnkey would lose no time 
in spreading the news that Basil Rapps- 
worth the lifer was really Dexter Hart- 
man the detective. A fine state of af- 
fairs! 

Dangerfield continued to look into 
Hartman’s heart, and the detective con- 
tinued to pray for the exercise gong. 

Slowly the expression on Danger- 
field’s face turned to one of consum- 
ing fury. His large hairy hand stole 
from his knee and crept slowly toward 
the table on which was a short knife 
that trusted bridle makers were per- 
mitted to use in their work. The con- 
vict’s eyes did not leave the eyes of 
the detective. Hartman’s muscles be- 
came tense. He must fight, fight; there 
was murder in the eyes of Mike Dan- 
gerfield. The convict’s hand closed 
over the knife. Then 

The exercise gong sounded. Hart- 
man sprang from the stool and a mo- 
ment later was in the line of convicts 
that filed down the gallery. He glanced 
back over his shoulder. Would Dan- 
gerfield come out to exercise—or fight ? 
What he saw was Turnkey Tarcy going 
into Dangerfield’s cell. He knew that 
Tarcy would tell Dangerfield all in a 
few tense whispers; that Dangerfield 
then would come out at the end of the 
exercise line; come out to exercise— 
or start something. 

Hartman watched the cell-house door 
after getting on the exercise walk. As 
he expected, Dangerfield did come out. 


For ten minutes the convicts walked 
briskly about the walk. Dangerfield, 
his hands clenched, face pale, eyes ever 
watching the detective, made several 
trips around the large square walk, then 
used the crosswalk halfway between the 
north and south ends of the walk. He 
was maneuvering to get behind Hart. 
man, and the detective knew why. Mike 
was in the grip of the murder lust. 
He would kill regardless of the conse- 
quences. Hartman evaded the enraged 
convict by also using the exercise walk. 
And so it went for another five min- 
utes. 

Ten minutes more elapsed. Then— 
Hartman was gone! He—well, Dexter 
Hartman, alias Basil Rappsworth, had 
apparently dematerialized in thin air, 
and the four guards stationed about the 
walk were as yet blissfully unaware of 
the bogus convict’s disappearance. 

Scarcely twenty minutes had elapsed; 
yes, even before the convicts had re- 
entered the building, and while the 
guards were yet unaware of Hartman’s 
escape, Warden Gullden, alone in his 
private office outside the walls, received 
a caller. Detective Hartman walked 
into the office and stood before him. 
Gone was the prison-gray suit, gone 
were the prison shoes and the regulation 
convict’s gray cap. Hartman was neatly 
attired in a blue-serge suit, on his head 
was a black derby hat, on his feet was 
a new pair of highly polished tan shoes, 
in his hand a bamboo cane, and he non- 
chalantly puffed at a fine cigar. It was 
the proudest moment of the amateur 
detective’s life. He had solved the great 
Friday-afternoon mystery. 

Yet, a still, small voice, apparently 
from out of nowhere, whispered to him: 
“Haven't. you forgotten something 
your excitement and exultation ?” 

Of the many excited queries and ex- 
clamations of surprise that fought lor 
utterance, the old reliable “Gee whiz! 
was the practical warden’s initial te 
mark. And while he vainly sought am 
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other and more appropriate utterance 
the conceited dick drew up a chair, sat 
down, placed his feet upon the table, 
took another luxurious pull at his cigar, 
then smiled superciliously. He would 
tell the world that he was some dick. 

“Well,” Gullden finally demanded, 
“how did you do it?” 

Hartman withdrew his feet from the 
table, drew his chair closer, and placed 
the same old worn diagram before him. 

“Now, Mr. Gullden, here’s the exer- 
cise walk. You 

“Darn the exercise walk!’ Gullden 
interrupted. “I want to know how you 
escaped !” 

“I’m coming to that presently,” Hart- 
man said, laughing. “Now, follow me 
closely. Here’s the exercise walk,” 
placing his finger on the diagram. 
“There are two walks, in fact. The out- 
side walk, like the inside one, is eight- 
een inches wide. The lawn space in- 
side the inside walk is three hundred 
feet long by one hundred and fifty feet 
wide. A space of four feet of lawn 
is between the insigle and outside walks 
all around; thus, the outside walk in- 
closes a space of three hundred and eight 
feet by one hundred and fifty-eight feet, 
exclusive of the eighteen-inch inside 
walk, 

“Now, the convicts on A side of the 
cell block in the building are first to 
exercise in the yard, then those on B 
side have their hour on the walk. The 
men, as you are probably aware, are 
not compelled to exercise; they remain 
in their cells if they wish. Many of 
them take the morning exercise and do 
not take the afternoon exercise, i 
versa \bout seventv-five per 
them exerci watie * 


1 
} 


the corr 


on the middle gallery and the top gal- 
lery, also numbering about seventy- 
five, take the inside walk. The men on 
the outside walk are walking in the oppo- 
site direction to those on the inside 
walk. Now, only seventy-five men ex- 
ercising on a walk which, if made in a 
straight line, would be about nine hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, would neces- 
sarily mean that there would be much 
—we'll say—blank space somewhere on 
the walk. Very often on each walk the 
men are close to each other, leaving an 
entire length of the walk the long way 
unoccupied. Perhaps some of the men 
on one of the walks wish to walk faster 
or slower than the main body of men. 
For their convenience two crosswalks 
four feet apart traverse the lawn at a 
point halfway the length of the long 
walk. Thus any man, by using the cross- 
walk, can get ahead or behind the main 
line of men on his walk and regulate 
his speed to suit himself. The cell 
house——’”’ 

“Darn the cell house!” Gullden 
blurted half angrily. “Don’t try to give 
me a mathematical explanation of the 
cell house now. And why is all this 
exercise-walk detail necessary? How 
the deuce did you get out, actually leave 
the prison? That’s what I want to 
know.” 

Hartman, realizing the nervous strain 
under which the warden had labored 
for two years, was patient. 

“All this explanation is necessary,” 
he said, “if you wish to know just how 
the men escaped and why they left on 

Friday afternoon.” 

ed resignedly. “Oh, all 
ad with your facts and 
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noticed when I exercised the first time on 
the walk was that these four guards 
paced back and forth over a space of 
about twenty feet, and parallel with 
the long way of the walk. At some time 
during the exercise period the four 
guards, walking slowly back and forth, 
are all faced one way, north or south. 
We'll say they are all facing the south 
wall; hence, the north end of the walk 
is unguarded, perhaps only by several 
seconds, but unguarded, nevertheless. 
“Now, how did I leave the walk un- 
observed? By simply using the cross- 
walk until I was all alone on one side 
of the walk. I watched for a chance 
and arrived at the northwest corner of 
the outside walk at the opportune time. 
When the guards were all pacing slowly 
in a southerly direction, and the main 
body of convicts on both walks were 
at the south end of the walks, I ducked 
across that eight-foot roadway between 
the hospital and the east side of the 
exercise walk, and into that narrow 
alley between the hospital and the ma- 
chine shop. The clocklike regularity of 
the garbage collector in making his 
rounds every day was another aid to 
every man who escaped. The garbage 
man stops in front of the hospital every 
afternoon at almost precisely the same 
hour and minute to empty the garbage 
can that stands near the hospital door. 
The wagon temporarily shuts off the 
guards’ view of the northeast corner 
of the walk and the narrow alley be- 
tween the hospital and the machine shop. 
Well, I was then in the narrow alley, 
and 
“And it’s a blind alley,” Gullden in- 
terrupted. “One wall of the library 
room is at the east end of the alley. 
It is only three feet wide and extends 
back only fifteen feet. There are only 
two ways to get out of that alley, the 
way you went in, or by going into a 
The warden suddenly ceased talking 
and stared wide-eyed at Hartman. 
“And that’s exactly where I went, 


too—into the machine shop,” Hartman 
said with a laugh. 

“But Nat Holden is in there!” Gull- 
den exclaimed excitedly. “He's always 
in there at exercise time, and he is locked 
in the shop. A guard closes and locks 
the machine-shop door before the men 
come out to exercise. And old Nat 
would turn you in promptly if you went 
into that alley during exercise time. 
Why, Holden is the most trusted——” 

“Any machinist could make a key to 
fit the lock on the machine-shop door,” 
Hartman cut in. “And Holden is one 
of the shrewdest old birds behind the 
walls, and as crooked as a corkscrew.” 

The warden gasped. “But Holden 
cannot unlock that door from the in- 
side. There is a two-foot sheet of heavy 
iron surrounding the lock, and the lock 
is on the outside.” 

“Exactly,” Hartman agreed. “Holden 
cannot unlock the door when he is 
locked inside the shop; but”—Hartman 

“T unlocked the door from the 
outside. It was the work of but a mo- 
ment, and I used the same key that the 
other Friday-afternoon escapes used. 
Holden made the key more than two 
years ago. He gave it to me last Sun- 
day; or, rather, I borrowed it then.” 

Warden Gullden again gasped and re- 
laxed in his chair. 

“But here!" he ejaculated, 
erect again. “The yard guard must un- 
lock the door after exercise time. If 
he found the door unlocked he would 
immediately demand an_ explat nation 
from Holden, especially if a man had 
disappeared during the exercise per! iod.” 

“Sure,” Hartman again agreed. “But 
the guard always finds the ‘door just as 
he left it—locked. Old Jim Melville, 
the gardener, who is one of the ring and 
goes anywhere he wishes at any time 
during the day, is always on h and and 
ready to relock the door when the e 

cape has entered the shop. Melville 
then returns the key to Holden after 
the guard has unlocked the shop door.” 


sitting 
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“Yes! yes!” Gullden exclaimed. “TI 
see. But what next? You were then 
locked in the machine shop and further 
than ever from freedom.” 

“No; I went out of the prison then.” 

“How?” Gullden fairly shouted the 
query. 

“Via Holden’s private escape route 
—a tunnel.” 

“A tunnel!” Gullden excitely sprang 
to his feet. “Why, man, we inspected 
every inch of that concrete floor in the 
machine shop !” 

“Sure you did. So did I examine 
every inch of the concrete floor,” said 
Hartman. “That’s exactly where we 
fell down on the job. We inspected 
the floor, but we failed to inspect the 
hole in the floor. The hole is under 
the base of that big drill press.” 

Hartman was thoroughly enjoying the 
Yet, back in the 
detective’s subconscious mind a di 
cled f 
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rig his tackles, move the press three 
feet to one side, and, after the escape 
has dropped into the hole, replace the 
press in its former position in less than 
half a minute. The tackles can be un- 
rigged and placed in their proper place 
in that large tool chest in the shop in 
another fifteen seconds.” 

“And where did you come out ?” 
the warden’s next question. 

“T came out in that large grain ele- 
vator on the banks of the river and 
three hundred feet from the east wall 
of the prison. I was met at the trap- 
door there by Nat Holden’s brother, 
who is the day watchman at the ele- 
vator. He gave me this suit of clothes, 
this hat, these shoes, this cigar, and this 
cane. And the complete outfit with my 
liberty thrown in cost me only one thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Hartman again smiled egotistically at 
the consternation his words had caused 
the warden. he detective was telling 
himself that he was some great “solver 
of puzzles.” Little did he think that his 
was about to suffer a severe 
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hundred to Mike Dangerfield. Danger- 
field transferred, not five hundred dol- 
lars, but three hundred dollars, to Nat 
Holden. Holden transferred fifty dol- 
lars to Jim Melville. All this trans- 
ferring of money took place in about 
two months. Shortly after Holden 
transferred fifty dollars to Melville, 
James Duford, who was first to trans- 
fer the five hundred dollars, escaped. 
On each transfer was listed bridles, 
quirts, quilts, curious, souvenirs, et cet- 
era, as ‘value received.’ 

“Next came a transfer of five hun- 
dred dollars from John Hapsnell to 
Humphrey Sexton; from Sexton to 
Willman; Willman to Walter Sawyer, 
who was a new recruit in the ring of 
escapes; Sawyer to Dangerfield. Dan- 
gerfield then deducted his commission 
of two hundred dollars and transferred 
the remaining three hundred to Nat 
Holden. Holden transferred the usual 
fifty dollars to Melville for taking care 
of the key each time a man went out. 
Shortly after the last transfer of fifty 
dollars was made, John Hapsnell, who 
was first to make a transfer of five hun- 
dred dollars after James Duford went 
out, escaped. And so it went. 

“Dangerfield being the shrewdest 
member of the Dangerfield-Holden-Mel- 
ville ring, selected the escape prospects 
from the long termers; men who had 
not less than five hundred dollars on the 
books, were in the bridle and souvenir 
business, and men whom he knew would 
not make a mistake when the time came 
for them to go out. Old Mike stud- 
ied the prospects, and when he was sure 
he had one who was not a stool pigeon 
and was willing to pay not less than 
five hundred dollars for his freedom, 
he placed the proposition up to Nat 
Holden, who discussed the business end 
of the deal with the prospect and in- 
structed him thoroughly in the escape 
plan. 

“Buttell, the last man to escape, paid 
one thousand dollars for his liberty. 


This money, however, was not handled 
on the prison books. Buttell, acting un- 
der MHolden’s instructions, sent the 
money to a ‘friend’ in a near-by City 
with instructions to him to deposit the 
money in a bank. This friend was no 
other than Nat Holden’s brother, who 
is the watchman at the elevator on the 
banks of the river, and whose name is 
Willard Valliday. Valliday is Holden’s 
real name, too, by the way. 

“T, like Buttell, pafd one thousand 
dollars for my liberty, the money be- 
ing sent to Valliday and the contract 
specifying that I be supplied with these 
clothes.” 

“And why did the men always leave 
the prison on a Friday afternoon?” 
Gullden asked. “Seems to me they could 
have escaped any day at exercise time.” 

“Well,” Hartman replied, “Valliday 
is one of seven day watchmen employed 
by the Midland Grain and Elevator 
Company, which has much _ valuable 
property in this city. These watchmen, 
like your guards, have a different beat 
each day of the week. Valliday now 
has the big unused elevator from noon 
to eight o’clock p. m. every Friday aft- 
ernoon. It was he who dug the tunnel 
from the elevator to the prison machine 
shop. For one solid year he watched 
every day at the elevator. It was shortly 
after he compleied the tunnel that his 
employers changed the watchmen’s beats 
so as to give them a different beat each 
day of the week. His day there is Fri- 
day.” 

“Well, thank heavens,” 
said, sighing fervently, “you have solved 
the puzzle. I'll have Dangerfield, 
Holden, and Melville placed in irons 
immediately. Then that tunnel must be 
filled up. What’s your next move?” 

Hartman, still feeling highly elated 
over his success as a “solver of rid- 


the warden 


dles,” arose. 
“First,” he replied, “I'll have Valli- 


day placed under arrest. Then, I am 
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sure I can get Buttell and several more chair, inhaled deeply, then cursed long, 
of the escapes. I ? loud, and fluently. 
The telephone on the warden’s desk Hartman was exhibiting symptoms of 
rang frantically. Gullden hastily jerked unrest. 
the receiver from the hook. “What’s up now, Mr. Gullden ?” 
“Hello. Yes, this is the warden.” A “Oh, nothing unusual,” the angry 
tense pause, then: “Who?” excitedly. warden replied. “It’s only that Dan- 
“Yes! yes! Who elser” Gullden — gerfield, Holden, and Melville are gone!” 
gripped the phone and fairly shouted “Lord!” the detective exclaimed, 
“Who?” springing from his chair. “I forgot 
The excited voice at the other end about that fish Dalvern! He queered 
continued for a moment, then ceased the game by telling ’em I was a detec- 
abruptly. Gullden sank back into his tive!” 
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“NICE BOY” DIED BANDIT’S DEATH 


kK NOWN for years in his home town of St. Joseph, Missouri, as “a nice boy,” 

Horace Walton, twenty-two years old, suddenly embarked on a career of 
crime, robbed a mail train, killed a policeman, and died fighting the police in 
his apartment in Chicago. According to his “business manager,” Dick Smythe, 


nineteen years old, Walton chose deliberately to become a train robber and 
employed him to look up railroad schedules and dispose of loot. 

The crime which brought Walton’s career to an end was the robbery of 
the postal car on the New Orleans Limited of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
The youthful bandit rapped on the door of the mail car as the train was pull- 
ing out of Kankakee, and when the door was opened Walton stepped inside, 
stating, as he did so, that he was an inspector. The chief mail clerk asked for 
his credentials, and then Walton drew an automatic from his pocket and cov- 
ered the five mail clerks. He forced one of them to bind the others and tied 
up the fifth himself. Selecting a sack of registered mail, he looted it of one 
hundred thousand dollars while the train was proceeding toward Chicago. 

As the Chicago station was approached Walton dropped off the train. He 
had bungled in not examining the cord binding one of the postmen, for clerk 
Stassenson freed himself and gave the alarm to the Chicago police almost 
before Walton had passed from view. 

The robber was accosted shortly afterward by two policemen, who asked 
him what he had in his satchel. “Plenty,” answered Walton, and fired his auto- 
matic, killing one of them. Then he ran to his apartment, gave some money 
to Smythe, and urged him to leave the premises at once. This the boy did, 
thereby escaping Walton’s fate. 

A man who had seen Walton enter the building told the police, and the 
manager of the apartment house gave them a passkey to the robber’s apart- 
ment. A cordon of policemen was drawn around the building; several officers 
made their way to the apartment, entered, and fought a gun duel with Walton, 
who had barricaded himself in an inner room. He wounded one policeman 
and received several minor wounds himself before a well-directed shot killed him. 

Walton’s father and mother started for Chicago to take their boy’s body 
home, but, overcome by grief, the father died on the way. The young man’s 
mother went back to St. Joseph with the bodies of her husband and son. 
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P 
VICTIM of circumstances,” 
murmured Mr, Arthur Vin- 
cent, regarding ruefully the 
eight cents that rested on the 

palm of his hand. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Vincent 
to talk. He was known as 
“Windy” because of that very tendency. 
Rated at one-hundred-and-twenty lung 
power, he could develop two | dred 
and fifty, and it is safe to say that the 
breath he expended in vocal efforts 
would have turned all the windmills in 
Holland, with a surplus sufficient to 
cool every after-dinner demi-tasse in 
Hindustan. 

Furthermore, Mr. Vincent was one 
of the few persons privileged to talk to 
himself without being considered a can- 
didate for an asylum. In fact, friend 
Vincent had made a living by talking t 
himself. He was a ventriloquist. 

For a time this prodigy of polyphony 
had toured the vaudeville circuits. He 
always claimed to have discontinued the 
show business through choice, because 
he didn’t care to be classified with the 
hoop-rollers and dog-and-monkey cir- 
cuses. The truth is that his voice 
went back on him. Not his speaking 
voice. No indeed! But he couldn’t hold 
on for a twenty-minute turn at ventrilo- 
quism. Every man has a right to knock 
his own business, and when Windy 
found that he through he made up 
his mind that there was only one thin 
worse than being a ventriloquist. That 
was being a ventriloquist out of a job. 

So far as he knew personally, the 
“Help Wanted” columns never 
overcrowded with advertisements for 


“4 
widely 


were 


“Ventriloquists : Experienced, ambitious, 
steady habits.” After giving up his act 
he had to get out and live by. the wits 
with which nature had endowed him, 
and there had been times when the go- 
ing was pretty rough. On this occasion 
there was just eight cents’ worth of 
comfort for him in the wide, wide world. 

Windy was in Asbury Park at the 
time. Theoretically he was there f 
vacation, but the real reason w 
he couldn’t get anywhere else 
ticular on eight cents. 

It had never occurred t 
after a fatal poker game that 
was not paid for. Nor had |! 
until then that it had been a mistake in 
the first place to take a room 
tablishment where meals w 
served. If it hadn’t been for 
would still have had three days’ 
and food. As it was, the board bil 
wait that long, but his appetite 
anywhere near so obliging. 

Mr. Vincent was a forlorn and pensive 
figure as he viewed the ruin of his pet 
sonal fortune. If ) tl 
mother of invention, he reflecte 
the world was due to be dazzled by some 
thing remarkable. 

To make the situation more t 
turing tl was waited to wi! 
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Windy had to do was to hock his con- 
science. Driven by an agony of despair 
to withdraw from the vicinity of the 
unattainable and doubly tempting food, 
he clutched the nickel and three coppers, 
thrust his fists into his otherwise empty 
pockets, and strode off down the walk. 

Any one who knows Asbury Park is 
familiar with the favorite indoor sport 
of the older folks. These sojourners at 
the seashore like nothing better than to 
crowd into one of the numerous Japa- 
nese auction rooms and now and then 
get a great bargain by buying in a set of 
dishes worth three dollars and ninety- 
eight cents for a bid of only seven dollars 
and fifty cents. 

Mr. Vincent’s flight from the frank- 
furters brought him to one of these es- 
tablishments. It was not open for busi- 
ness at that hour of the day, but Windy 
had seen this and other places of the kind 
running full blast. Not until now, how- 
ever, had he given them any particular 
thought, and it suddenly occurred to him 
that there were possibilities in them. 
Brisk trade, reasoned Windy, was the 
life of the places. There is something 
contagious about bidding at an auction, 
something that catches hold of a man 
who at home is as conservative as a 


with a whoop of enough of the family 
bank roll to capture a cold-slaw fork 
or Japanese cuckoo clock against the 
field. 

Now the observant Mr. Vincent had 
noticed that whenever the auctioneer 
couldn’t work up something like a re- 
spectable price for a thing his eyes filled 
with pity at the people’s lack of appre- 
ved an attendant to 
take the article off the That 
looked like bad business. It seemed to 
Windy t would be better to knock 
down every article 


ciation and he wa 
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offered and have no 
holdouts. And there 
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There was only one drawback to be 
considered. He strongly suspected that 
anything so delightfully simple, so sure 
to get results, must have been thought 
of before. In fact he had some recol- 
lection of having heard persons who per- 
formed such services referred to as 
“puffers.” 

On second thought, Windy concluded 
that it might even be advantageous to 
have the function recognized as an es- 
tablished adjunct of the auction busi- 
ness—if that were really the case. He 
then and there resolved to apply for a 
position as a puffer; and from the start 
he was sanguine of success, for he saw 
a possibility of introducing some new 
twists in the old game. 

Having made his decision, Windy be- 
gan a covert survey of the premises. 
Gilded on the windows were the names 
“Itschi, Mitsui & Yadi’ and the legend 
“Yokohama & New York.” There were 
perhaps two hundred chairs inside and 
at the far end of the room an array of 
all manner of things—silks heavy with 
embroidery, teakwood furniture, racks 
of china, vases, fans, screens, and one 
of those devilish-looking suits of armor 
worn |’ Japanese warriors not so very 
long ao. 

Among these things Windy saw two 
Japanese men engaged in an energetic 
conversation, and a negro who just at 
that moment was laying aside a dust 
cloth to don a coat—probably going out 
to lunch, reflected Windy, again acutely 
conscious of the fact that he had not 
eaten. 

His gaze returned to the Japanese 
men. The conversation appeared to be 
monopolized by the taller of the two, 
who, even at that, was hardly more than 
five feet six. He was of the thin, flat- 
chested variety. His neck didn’t begin 
to fit his collar, which was a stand-up 
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stockier and seemed the younger of the 
two. 

Windy turned from his scrutiny 
the porter came toward the front of 
the auction room. It was when he heard 
the door open that it occurred to him 
that a knowledge of the identity of the 
partners might be useful. 

“Say, boy,” he said to the man who 
had emerged, “can you tell me who those 
two ot sal inside are?” 

The negro was a Beau Brummel of 
his race, resplendent in lavender shirt 
and tie and socks, and moving in a 
highly aromatic atmosphere of attar of 
violets. There was just a shadow of 
suspicion in his eyes as he first turned 
toward Mr. Vincent, but he must have 
found his questioner’s appearance reas- 
suring, for the uneasiness abated as he 
replied : 

“They’s members of the firm.” 

“But which ones?  Itschi? 
Yokohama ?” 

The negro’s eyes widened in a stupid 
stare. Then his expression changed to 
one of conscious superiority over a man 
who didn’t known Yokohama wasn’t a 
person’s name. Windy kept a straight 
face. 

“If you are asking the names of the 
parties,” explained the darky ,“Fo-eyes” 
—he jerked a thick thumb toward the 
spectacled individual—‘“is Itschi and 
y other is Mitsui.” 

Windy thanked him soberly, and he 
turned and sauntered off. 

Mr. Vincent, fortified with the infor- 
mation he had _ gained, proceeded 
straight to business, entering the auction 
room briskly. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,’ he 
greeted the Japanese who had turned 
toward him as he opened the door. “Mr, 
Mitsui—Mr. Itschi,” he nod- 
ding to each in turn and creating 
thing of an impression by his ready iden- 
tification of the partners. 

Both bowed, Itschi nervously adjust- 
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some- 
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ing his glasses and Mitsui blinking rap- 
idly. 

“My name is Parker,” Windy went on 
affably. “I called to put before you a 
little plan which I think will benefit both 
of a” 

Mitsui was murmuring “Mr. Parker,” 
wifile Itschi peered out from _ his 
glasses, 

“It occurred to me,” continued Mr. 
Vincent, “that from the nature of your 
business it would be advantageous—I 
will speak plainly—to have a confeder- 
ate.” 

Mitsui and Itschi looked puzzled, so 
puzzled that it was not convincing, 
Windy laughed pleasantly. 

“Really, gentlemen,” he assured them, 
“T think you will be interested when | 
tell you that I am a ventriloquist.” 

The faces were inscrutable, but 
Windy was not discouraged. He elabo- 
rated enthusiastically on the advantages 
of ventriloquism as applied to the busi- 
ness of Itschi, Mitsui & Yadi. It was 
a rare opportunity, he insisted. Think 
of the results when he sat out in front! 
Just by throwing his voice from one part 
of the auction room, then from another, 
and disguising it differently each time, 
he could manage single-handed to make 
it seem that some grand and glorious 
bidding was going on. It would be 
every bit as good as if Itschi, Mitsui & 
Yadi had a corps of people working 
for them, and they could bring the mira- 
cle to pass by paying the wages of only 
one man—to wit, Mr. Parker. 

Windy talked glowingly. More than 
that—he demonstrated the tricks of 
throwing his voice. But when he fin- 
ished success was doubtful. 

As the demonstration 
squinty and “Ltschi 
ones were. narrowed slit 
him. Windy met them without 
ing. The two Japanese conti ued thus 
for several seconds. Then Itschi, with- 
out changing expression, asked “How 
much ?” 
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flinch- 
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“Fifty a week,” was the prompt reply. 

There was a sharp jabbering in Japa- 
nese between the partners, then Itschi 
said : 

“It’s too high. We offer thirty-five.” 
Mitsui was nodding. 

Windy appeared to consider. “Tell 
you what,”’ he proposed, “make it forty, 
and we'll call it a go.” 

There was again complete immobility 
on the part of the Japanese for a mo- 
ment, then the spokesman said: “We 
agree. You will come to-night.” 

“Fair enough.” 

“And now, Mitsui,” said the bespec- 
tacled one, “I go to lunch.” 

Food! Windy was instantly raven- 
ous. He had a job, to be sure, but in 
good, cold, hard, actual cash his wealth 
still totalled exactly eight cents. He 
hesitated for a moment, uncertain as to 
the course to follow; then, on a sudden 
inspiration, said a hasty good-by to the 
bowing Mitsui and set out to overtake 
Itschi. He caught up with his man a 
short distance from the auction room. 

“I heard you speak of eating,” he re- 
minded Mr. Itschi, ‘and it just occurred 
to me that—well Windy smiled. 
“I’m completely out of funds.” 

Itschi repeated the gesture of settling 
his glasses. 

“It would be a great favor,” Windy 
suggested, “if you could advance me 
five dollars on my pay.” 

Windy was gifted with the silver 
tongue. He could make the wildest fic- 
tion sound like tame truth, and as for 
the truth itself—well, there was no 
doubting his extremity. Itschi gave him 
the five dollars. 

Thanking him genuinely, Windy 
began apologetically, “I started out of 
here to get my dinner before I remem- 
bered that I ” He paused in 
confusion. 

“Broke?” asked the Japanese in good 
American slang, his glistening teeth 


Was 


showing in an expansive grin. 
Windy smiled faintly. ‘“That’s it.” 


“May I advance you five dollars?” 
interrupted Mitsui pulling out a purse. 

“Thanks,” said Windy, with a gulp. 

The Japanese laughed a giggly sort of 
laugh. Windy almost hated to take the 
money—but he did. 

At one o’clock in the 
Windy stood thus: 


afternoon, 


Balance brought forward.........++. $ .08 
Employed at $40 a week. 

Advanced by Mr. Itschi......seccecce 
Advanced by Mr. Mitsui......eecceee 5.00 
Bapended for lunch .....06060.0200c0 ee 
Expended for one frankfurter....... .10 
Cash on hand 6.33 

It was an inestimable improvement 
over the morning when he had been 
not merely financally embarrassed, but 
financially mortified. Nevertheless, 
Windy was unwilling to call it a day. 
There was the third member of the firm 
—Yadi. 

Arriving again at the auction room, 
Windy found it deserted except for the 
negro who, in his lavender shirt sleeves 
and scented aura, was puttering away 
at his dusting. 

“Is Mr. Yadi in?’ asked Windy, 
thrusting his head in at the door. 

“Back in the office,” answered the 
colored man, making an artistic cut with 
his dust cloth at the mounted suit of 
armor. Windy observed that the bronze 
cuirass and helmet had been placed upon 
a dummy whose dark face was distorted 
in a terrifying ferocious expression. 

“Who's your friend?” he asked as he 
was passing. 

“This yere,” replied the darky, grin- 
ning and making it an excuse to stop 
work, “this yere is Nebuchadnezzar.” 

Windy passed on with a laugh and 
rapped at a door that he had learned on 
the previous visit was the portal of the 
office. 

“Come in,” said a strangely un-Japa- 
nese voice from beyond the door. 

Windy was surprised. He had sup- 
posed Yadi was a good old Nipponese 
On entering he discovered his 


5.00 


’ 


’ 


name, 
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mistake. The third member of the firm 
was to some extent an Oriental. He 
came from the Far East—Side. He 
swung around, frowning, and asked: 

“Vell, what is it?” 

“My name is Parker,” began Windy. 

“The gentleman my ‘partners em- 
ployed,” said Yadi, displaying a critical 
interest. 

“T talked with Mr. Itschi and Mr. 
Mitsui this morning,” explained Windy, 
“and they engaged me. But at the time 
I forgot about certain expenses fe 

Abe Yadi saw what was coming and 
instantly took the defensive. But he 
said nothing, just watching warily. 

“IT. wondered,” went on Windy, “if 
you could let me have five dollars?” 

“I couldn’t do it,” objected Yadi. 
“It’s a rule of the house?” 

“Just as a personal loan then,’ 
gested Windy. 

“I would do that,” protested Yadi, 
“only, honest, I haven’t got only a dollar 
and sixty cents in my pockets.” He be- 
gan to burrow into the pockets in proof 
thereof. “You know how it is?” 

“Well, no harm in asking,” observed 
Windy, turning to the door. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” Yadi agreed 
generously. “I only wish I could help 


” 


, 


sug- 


“I wish you could, too,” Windy said 
as he left the office. There was deep sin- 
cerity in his voice. 

As Windy emerged into the auction 
room the negro straightened up sud- 
denly and fell to violent dusting of the 
curio and gem case. Windy passed on 
without saying anything, but he had the 
sensation of being watched all the way 
to the door. Glancing around, however, 
he saw the negro with his back toward 
him arranging a silk cover on a table 
near the side entrance. Windy contin- 
ued on out the front door. 

That night Itschi, Mitsui & Yadi did 
the biggest business in their history. 
Mr. Vincent was in fine form and Yadi, 
the auctioneer, was bombarded by bids 
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from all parts of the house—bona-fide 
ones and Windy’s fictitious offers. Now 
in a man’s voice, now in a woman's, 
Windy bid on everything from hearth- 
brooms to Oriental rugs. 

“Ten and a half, ten and a half, at ten 
and one-half,” intoned the auctioneer, 

“Eleven,” one of Windy’s ventrilo- 
quial voices would say, and some one, 
innoculated afresh, would go him a half 
dollar better. 

Every time the bidding faltered, 
Windy went to the rescue and Yadi al- 
most invariably made a sale of the goods 
with which Mitsui and Itschi were 
gravely parading the aisles. Under the 
stimulation of Windy’s bids that crowd 
went on a spending spree. They 
bought and bought until Tucker, the 
negro, was in a perspiration bundling 
up the purchases. 

Tucker, indeed, was the only one dis- 
pleased at the night’s work. Business 
did not abate until nearly half past 
eleven, whereas it ordinarily lasted only 
until shortly after ten. That meant he 
missed his date with his specially fa- 
vored brunet beauty. Moreover, in 
moving around at the unwonted speed 
necessitated by the volume of business, 
he stumbled over Nebuchadnezzar’s bat- 
tle sword, barking a shin. 

“Blame you, Nebby!” he said, groan- 
ing. But the warrior went on glaring 
implacably. 

From that moment the dusky Mr. 
Tucker’s affairs went from bad to worse. 
Within three days things had reached a 
critical stage, for a rival was making 
rapid inroads on the affections of the 
damsel he had formerly monopolized. 
Mr. Tucker was worried. He dusted 
with an air of abstraction—except when 
he came to Nebuchadnezzar, whom he 
approached gingerly, As his troubles 
had begun with the night he stumbled 
over the sword, he attached a superst 
tious significance to the incident. 

“Dang you, Nebby,” he muttered, 
flicking the bronze coat of mail with 4 
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corner of the duster, “you don’ tripped 
me into bad luck.” 

With Windy, however, all went 
smoothly. He had no intention of stay- 
ing on permanently and working his 
way up in the auction business, but for 
the time being it did very well. What 
he was hoping for was a lucky break 
that would bring a considerable sum of 
money into his hands. The only possi- 
ble cloud on the horizon was the chance 
of Itschi and Mitsui exchanging notes 
on the five-doilar advances. Even at 
that, although the thing wasn’t alto- 
gether ethical, Windy counted on his 
ability to explain, At any rate he didn’t 
let it worry him greatly. And as a con- 
sequence—— Well, this is what hap- 
pened : 

It was on Saturday that Windy went 
to work for the Messrs. Itschi, Mitsui 
& Yadi. The following Friday, Yadi, 
as they were closing for the night, told 


him to call for his money at ten o’clock 
the next morning. Windy was punctual, 
but when he arrived the three partners 


were already in the office. The instant 
he saw them, Mr. Vincent sensed trou- 
ble. 

“How is it,” asked Yadi, “that on the 
same morning you got five dollars from 
each of my partners, and that that aft- 
ernoon you-———” 

“Well, you sce, it was this way,” 
Windy began glibly. 

But Yadi had risen, his face white and 
his hands shaking with excitement. 

“Don’t explain!” he shouted. 

Windy fell back before his violence. 

“The funny business about the money 
is nothing!’ continued Yadi, fuming. 
“Only just now we found a three-hun- 
dred-dollar piece of jade was missing !” 

With a suddenness that caught the 
others off their guard, Vincent bounded 
across the threshold, upsetting a chair 
behind them. Through the maze of ta- 
bles and chairs and cases he dodged to 


the side door. Seizing the handle, he 
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threw the door open, then slammed it 
shut—but without passing through, 

As the door banged, rattling the suit 
of armor, Windy slid under a table cov- 
ered by a brocaded-silk throw—all so 
swiftly that he gained concealment be- 
fore the Japanese ‘and their partner 
emerged from the office. The pursuit 
passed him in a rush, the firm of Itschi, 
Mitsui & Yadi pouring tumultuously 
through the side door. 

Windy caught his breath. This busi- 
ness of the jade was an unexpected com- 
plication. Although he was innocent, he 
couldn’t afford to be arrested on suspi- 
cion, for there were several matters the 
police had on their records that he would 
have a hard time explaining satisfac- 
torily. 

He kept perfectly still. In a few mo- 
ments it would be safe to slip out and 
away to a place of safety before the three 
partners found they had been tricked. 
If he was caught he could count on 
being accused of the theft, so the get- 
away must be nicely judged. Only a 
moment or so now. 

Just as Windy was ready to make a 

break for the outside the front door 
opened. He crouched low. Was one 
of them back already? He could hear 
steps approaching. Peering out from 
under the table Windy saw Tucker 
sauntering up the aisle. The sight was an 
inspiration. If the jade was gone, cer- 
tainly Arthur Vincent hadn’t taken it, 
sut what about Tucker? The negro 
was coming straight toward the table— 
and the armored warrior. Windy waited 
until he was only a few steps away, 
then in a hollow voice he rumbled: 

“Tucker, you black rascal, you took 
that piece of jade!” 

The negro stood stock-still, mouth 
open, wide, terrified eyes fixed on the 
ferocious figure in bronze from which 
the accusation had proceeded. For an 
instant Tucker was as if paralyzed, then 
he trembled violently. 

“Oh, Nebby!” he said, with a groan, 
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“don’t you tell no one—don’t tell, and 
I'll go straight to Luella and git it back. 
Don’t tell on me, Nebby 3 

He was backing toward the door, 
which at that moment was opened by the 
perspiring Yadi. Tucker drew himself 
together desperately, but Yadi paid no 
attention to him. Almost at the door, 
the negro paused. 

“Mr. Yadi,” he asked pleadingly, 
“don’ you believe a word that Nebuch- 
adnezzar says.” 

Yadi fell back, astounded. Probably 
he had never even heard the bronze war- 
rior spoken of by name before. 

“Grab him, Yadi!” shouted Windy, 
stumbling out from under the table as 
Tucker was about to dodge through the 
door. 

Yadi grabbed and held on to the strug- 
gling darky until Windy could take hold, 
too. Tucker yielded to the odds. 

“He knows where your jade went to,” 
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explained Windy. “We've been waiting 

for him to turn a trick like this, and 
” “Windy did not conceal his sar. 

casmn—“I might add I’m a detective,” 

Tucker_quaked. 

Yadi’s uncertain smile broadened into 
a grin. “That’s funny, heh,” he said 
smugly. “I kind of thought so all 
along.” 

Windy paid no attention to him. 
“Who'd you give the jade to?” he asked 
Tucker. 

“Luella Jackson,” said the negro sul- 
lenly. 

“Where does she live?” 

Tucker muttered the address. 

“That'll be all for the present, 
Tucker,” said Windy; then, with his 
hand on the doorknob, he directed 
Yadi: “You hold on to him——” 

The door was open and Windy 
stepped out as he added: “I'll get the 
jade.” 


LIFE PRISONER JUSTIFIES FAITH IN HIM 
CCOMPANIED only by a fellow shipmate of the Naval Prison at Ports- 


mouth, Joe Coker, a life prisoner, who had been granted twenty days’ leave 
to see his sick mother, made the trip to her home in Texas and returned to 


prison when his leave was up. 


This is the first time in history that such con- 


fidence has been placed in a “lifer,” and the way Coker met the test is causing 
a great deal of encouragement among believers in self-government for convicts. It 
would not have been very difficult for him to escape, for he was not handcuffed 
or bound in any way, and there was only the one man with him on the journey. 

Commander Wadhams, in charge of the prison, and former Commander 
Thomas Mott Osborne, and the secretary of the navy all approved of letting 
Coker go to see his mother, who was believed to be dying. The shipmate who 
accompanied him, stayed at the prisoner’s home during the visit. Neither man 
mentioned to Coker’s mother the fact that her boy must return to prison. She 
regained her health so rapidly that she was able to go with the two men to the 
railroad station at Waco, Texas, and bid them good-by there. 

Sentenced two years ago to life imprisonment, Coker has had a perfect 
record at the naval prison. He has held several important positions in the 
_ Mutual Welfare League of offenders there, and is in command of the auxiliary 
barracks where seventy-four men sleep, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


gaMUEL APPLEBY, 


Desiring the aid of 


ex-governor of 


Massachusetts, 
Daniel Wheeler, an old political foe, in the 


plans to make his son the next governor. 


campaign, Appleby, Sr., accom- 


panied by his secretary, Curtis Keefe, and stenographer, Genevieve Lane, calls upon Wheeler. 


As an inducement for his 
*, whose political 
1 for a erime 


1 


opponent to 


support young 
influence with the present governor is great, holds out the promise of a 
of which Wheeler was convicted years ago. 


Samuel Appleby’s candidacy, the ex- 


The conditional pardon which 


ted his political rival stipulated that Wheeler must not set foot in Massachusetts ; 


; him great inconvenience. Moreover, 
» reside in Massachusetts; 

the two States, all the 
ing, Appleby, h his secretary, tries to 
fatl tion. She withstands Keefe's 
, deff Allen, who lives in Boston. 
the rightful heir to the estate, 


in their hor 


Wheeler’s wife has inherited a fortune, on condition 
and so the couple’s home is built across the 
rooms that Wheeler enters being on the Connecticut side. 
er refus to support Appleby’s political ambitions. 
] persuade 
arguments, 
Then Appleby alarms the girl by telling her that 
but that he will keep the fact a secret and not drive 
she will gain her father’s help for young Appleby’s campaign, 


boundary line between 


Appeal to the influential ex-convict fail- 
Maida, Wheeler's daughter, to shake her 
even his slurring references to her love 


, during > excitement attendant upon a fire in the Wheeler garage, Appleby, Sr., 


Wheeler's den, 
r the murder, 


BUGLER 


the funeral of 
\ppleby, Keefe re- 

to Sycamore Ridge. 
Mr. Wheeler,” he 
t you my services. I ex- 
as to who killed Mr. 
iat his son i 


discover 





came, 


can’t help 


urderer, al I 
1 
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be wise to let me take 


ked Dan 


ul lawyer ?’ 


a friend and adviser 
need a criminal lawyer, 
But | 
a general 
You, 
have lived so 
vorld that you 
this whole 
cause I am 


1a good one. 
Ip you in 


iltation and advice. 


Situation. I speal ly. be 


leen). 
deeply 


Detectives arrive, and each of the Wheeler 


family in turn con- 


“Just why are you so deeply inter- 
ested, Mr. Keefe?” Wheeler’s tone was 
kindly, but the glance he directed at his 
would-be benefactor was sharp. 

“IT may as well own up,” Keefe said. 
“Tam hard hit by your daughter. Oh, 
yes, I know she is engaged to young 
Allen and I’ve no hope she would ever 
throw him over for me, but I’m anxious 
to serve her in any way I can; and I 
feel pretty sure that I can be of help 
to you and your family.” 

“Well spoken, young man. 
premises 


And your 
[am out of touch 
with the world, and I should be glad 
indeed of the advice of an experienced 
man of business. But, first of all, will 
you tell me who you think killed Ap- 
pleby >” 

“T will, sir. I’ve no idea it was any 
of you three people, who have all con- 
fessed to the deed in order to shield 
one another.” 

“Whom, then, do you suspect?” 

“An outside intruder. I have held to 
this theory from the start and I am 


are right. 
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sure it is the true one. 
think the 
blew the bugle. 

“The phantom bugler !” 

“No phantom, but a live man. Phan- 
toms do not bugles except in 
old English 
in New England 
people was blown by 
Find your and 
your murderet 

“T wonder if you can be right. 

Wheeler fell into a brown study and 
Keefe watched him closely. His bugler 
theory was offered in an effort to find 
out what Wheeler thought of it, and 
Wheeler’s response ought to show 
whether his « ledge of the mur- 
der precluded the bug! r or not. 

Apparently it did, for he sighed and 
said: “Of cours person who 
sounded that bu ri was a live person, 
but I cannot thi vad any connec- 
tion with Mr ‘pleby’s death. Even 
granting have been 
wicked enough to try to frighten my 
wife, yet there reason to think 
that any one v ishing to kill Samuel Ap- 
pleby would know of the old legend in 
Mrs. Wheeler’s family.”’ 

“True enough 
in my opinion, that i 
to look.” 

“But what 
find out w! 

“I don’t 
find out. 
inquiry 
tectives, whil 
have a very 
cluded that 
named Wheeler—and they’re only 
cerned to dis I name 
give my plai 
self and th 


Moreover, I 
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several 
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from running to look at it, and if he “Yes ; he had all the motives the others 
was not in the places he had a right had.” 
to be, he must have been over on the “But no opportunity. Why, he was 


” 


forbidden ground. So n at the garage fire, where I was 
this: either Mr. Wheeler the mur “Yes, but he might have got away 
derer, and hi ife rhter he long enough for——” 
rjured themsel to save hi r he "Nonsense, man, 
f We were together, fighting the flames. 


i 
} 
i 


chauffeurs were with us, the 
Wheelers’ man, and Mr. Appleby’s. We 


} ” 


used those chemical extinguishers 
“T know all that, but then—he might 

1 in the excite- 

y word 

tne exX- 

work 
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case, a servant’s testimony is as good 
as his master’s.” 

Burdon made no direct response to 
Keefe’s suggestion, but he mulled it over 
in his slow-going mind, and as a result, 
he had a talk with Rachel, who was 
ladies’ maid to both Maida and her 
mother. 

The girl bridled a little when Burdon 
began to question her. 

“Nobody seemed to think it worth 
while to ask me anything,” she said, “so 
I held my tongue. But if so be you want 
information, you ask and I'll answer.” 

“IT doubt if she really knows any- 
thing,’ Burdon thought to himself, judg- 
ing from her air of self-importance, but 
he said: 

“Tell me anything you know of the 
‘circumstances at the time of the mur- 
der.” 

“Circumstances ?”’ 
wrinkling her brow. 

“Yes; for instance where was Mrs, 
Wheeler when you heard the shot?” 

“T didn’t say I heard the shot.” 

“Didn’t you?” 

oo i 

“Go on, then; don’t be foolish, or 
you'll be sorry for it.” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Wheeler was down- 
stairs; she had just left her room ‘ 


repeated Rachel, 


“Here, let me get this story straight. 
How long had she been in her room? 
Were you there with her?” 

“Yes; we had been there half an hour 
or so. Then, we heard noise and ex- 
citement and a cry of fire. Mrs. 
Wheeler rushed out of her room and ran 
downstairs, and I followed, 

“Nothing 
light throug! 

“The north d 

“Of cou 
rage; and | saw t arage was on fire, 
so I thought of nothing else—then.” 

“Then? What « you 
later >” 

“TIT remembcred 


1 ” 
natural 


special 


toward the ga- 


think of 


that I saw Mr. 
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Wheeler in the living room, in the north 
end of it, where he never goes.” 

“You know about his restrictions?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. The servants all 
know; we have to. Well, it was natu- 
ral, poor man, that he should go to look 
at the fire.” 

“You're sure of this, Rachel :” 

“Sure, yes; but don’t let’s tell, for it 
might get the master in trouble.” 

“On the contrary, it may get him out 
of trouble. To break his parole is not 
as serious a crime as murder. And if 
he was in the north end of the living 
room he couldn’t have been in the den 
shooting Mr. Appleby.” 

“That’s true enough. <And_ neither 
could Mrs. Wheeler have done it.’ 

“Why not?” 

“Well, that is, she was right ahead of 
me.” 

“Did you keep her in sight?” 

“No; I was so excited myself, I ran 
past her and out to the garage.” 

“Who was there ’’”’ 

“Mr. Allen and Mr. Keefe and the 
two chauffeurs and the head gardener 
and, well, most all the servants. The 
men were fighting the fire, and the 
women were standing back, looking on.” 

“Yelling, I suppose.” 

“No; they were mostly quiet. Cook 
was screaming, but nobody paid any 
attention to her.” 

“The fire was soon over?” 

“Ves, it was a little one. I suppose 
that chauffeur of Mr. Appleby’s 
dropped a match or something, for our 
servants are too well trained to do any- 
thing of the sort. We’re all afraid ot 
fire.” 

“Well, the fire amounted to little, as 
you say. Curious it should occur at the 
time of the murder.” 

“Curious indeed, sir. Do you make 
anything out of that?” 

“Can’t see anything in it. Un- 
less the murderer started the fire to dis 
tract attention from himself. In that 
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case, it couldn't have been any of the 
Wheelers.” 

“That it couldn’t. 
the house.” 

“Miss Maida—did you see 
time?” 
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ignified air. “And I must ask you not 
at matter again.” 

itude,” he begged. 
Keefe he did 
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no further effort to get the whole truth 
from her. ‘I’m sorry you can’t confide 
fully in me, but I shall doubtless learn 
all I want to know from Mr. Appleby’s 
papers.” 

“You—you have them in charge?’ 
Maida asked, quite evidently agitated at 
the thought. 

“Yes, of course; I’m his confidential 
secretary. That’s why, Miss Wheeler, 
it’s better for you to be frank with me 
in all things. Has it never occurred to 
you that I’m the man who can best help 


you in this whole moil of troubles: 

“Why, no,” she said slowly, “I don't 
believe it ever has.” 

“Then realize it now. Truly, dear 
Miss Wheeler, I am not only the one 
who can best help you, but I am the 
only one who can help you at all; please 
‘try to see that.” 

“Why should I want help?” 

“For half a dozen very good reasons. 
First, I suppose you know that you are 
in no enviable position regarding the 
death of Mr. Appleby. Oh, I know you 
didn’t kill him——” 

“But I did!” 

“If you did you couldn’t take it so 
calmly.” 

“How dare you say | take it calmly? 
What do you know about it? Just be- 


> 


cause I don’t go about in hysterics— 


that’s not my nature—is no sign that I’m 
not suffering tortures.” 

“You poor, sweet child, I know you 
are. Oh, little girl, dear little girl, can’t 
you, won't you let me look out for 
you?” 

The words were right enough, but the 
tone in which they were uttered, the look 
that accompanied them, frightened 
Maida. She knew at once how this man 
regarded her. 

Intuition told her 
to resent his speech or meaning, so she 
only said quietly: 

“Look out for me? How?” 

“Every way. Give yourself to me, 
be my own, own little } F 


it was better not 


Maida! 
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“Mr. Keefe, stop! You forget you 
are talking to an engaged girl.” 

“T did forget. Please forgive me.” 
In a moment he was humble and peni- 
tent. “I lost my head. No, Miss 
Wheeler, I ask no reward. I want to 
help you in any and every way, remem- 
bering you are to be the bride of Mr, 
Allen.” 

‘Only after I’m acquitted of this 
crime. They never convict a woman; 
do they, Mr. Keefe?” 

“So that’s what you're banking on! 
And safely, too. No, Miss Wheeler; no 
judge or jury would ever convict you 
of murder. But, all the same, it’s a 
mighty unpleasant process that brings 
about your acquittal, and I advise you 
not to go through with it.” 

‘But I’ve got to. I’ve confessed my 
crime; now they have to try me, don’t 
they 7” 

“You innocent baby! Unless—look 
here, you're not—er—stringing me, are 
you;” 

“What does that mean?” 

“T mean, you didn’t really do the job, 
did you?” 

“T did.” The calm glance of 4 
might have carried conviction io 
skeptical hearer, but Keefe only 
puzzled. 

“T can’t quite make 
‘Either you're a very brave hero- 


spair 
2 less 
looked 


you out,” he de- 
clared. 
ine or——” 
‘Or 2” queried Maida. 
Or you're nutty !” 
Maida laughed outright. 

id, and her laughter becam 

ertcal. “I am nutty ar 
up to it. y think we 
plea of insanity! 

%ked at her, a 
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in his mind. 


ight not be at alla 
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“And you shan’t! There are more 
persons in this world than the three 
Wheelers. And one of those others may 
easily be the murderer we're secking.” 

“Which one?” asked Maida. 

“The phantom bugler,” returned 
Keefe. 

CHAPTER XI. 
FLEMING STONE. 
NEAT day brought the advent of two 
men and a boy to Sycamore Ridge. 

Samuel Appleby, determined to dis- 
cover the murderer of his father and 
convinced that it was none of the 
Wheeler family, had brought Fleming 
Stone, the detective, to investigate the 
case. Stone had a young assistant who 
always accompanied him, and this lad, 
Terence McGuire by name, was a lively, 
irrepressible chap with red hair and 
freckles. 

But his quick thinking and native wit 
rendered him invaluable to Stone, who 
had already hinted that McGuire might 
some day become his successor. 

The Wheeler family, Jeffrey Allen, 
Curtis Keefe, and Burdon, the local de- 
tective, were all gathered in 
Whecler’s recount the whole 
story to Fleming Stone. 


XY 
ALY. 


] + 
aden to 


With grave attention, Stone listened, 
and young McGuire eagerly drank in 
each word as if committing a lesson to 


memory. Which, indeed, he was, for 


Stone depended on his helper to remem- 
ber all facts, theories, 


and suggestions 


] al _ 
he speakel S. 


put forward by t 
Long experience had made Flemi 
Stone a connoisseur in ‘‘cases 
by a classification of his 
vided into “express” and 
this distinction, he meant the 
former cases he arrived quick; 
solution, without stop or h ndrance 
latter 
even side issues, 
peded course, by reason 
motives and tangled cle 
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by the members of the party, he sighed, 
for he knew this was no lightning-ex- 
press affair. He foresaw much inves- 
tigation ahead of him; he already sus- 
pected false evidence and perhaps bribed 
witnesses. 

Yet conclusions of his were 
based quite as much on intuition as on 
evidence, and Stone did not wholly trust 
intuition. 

Samuel Appleby was the principal 
spokesman, as he was the one chiefly 
concerned in the discovery of the crimi- 
nal and the avenging of his father’s 
was positive the 
deed had not been done by any one of 
the Wheeler family, and he greatly de- 
sired to prove himself right in this. 

“But you were not here at the time, 

\ppleby,” said, ‘‘and I must 
from those who were. Mr. 
Appleby, 
confidential sec- 
retary ition to know of 
his mental attitudes. Had he, to your 
knowledge, any fear premonition of 
evil befalling him 

“Not at all,” replied Keefe promptly. 
“Tf he had, I do not know but I 


think I can affirm that he For 
anxious he al- 


these 


death. Moreover, he 
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“Rather to drive a bargain. He of- 
fered me a full pardon in return for 
any assistance in his son’s political cam- 
paign. You, I am sure, know all this 
from Mr. Appleby, the son.” 

“Yes, I do; I’m asking you if Mr. 
Appleby, the father, in his conversation 
with you, showed any apprehension or 
gave any intimation of a fear of dis- 
aster.” 

“Mr. Stone,” returned Wheeler, “I 
have confessed that I killed Mr. Ap- 
pleby ; I hold, therefore, that I need say 
nothing that will influence my own 
case.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Wheeler, this 
case is unusual, perhaps unique, in that 
three people have confessed to the crime. 
So far, I am preserving an open mind. 
Though it is possible you and your wife 
and daughter acted in collusion, only 
one of you could have fired the fatal 
shot; yet you all three claim to have 
done so. There is no conclusion to be 
drawn from this but that one is guilty 
and the other two are shielding that 
one.” 

“Draw any conclusion you wish,” said 
Wheeler, still imperturbed. “But I’ve 
no objection to replying to the question 
you asked me. Sam Appleby said no 
word to me that hinted at a fear for his 
personal safety. If he had any such 
fear, he kept it to himself.” 

“He knew of your enmity toward 
him ?” 

“Of course. He did me an unfor- 
givable injustice, and I never pretended 
that I did not resent it.” 

“And you refused to meet his wishes 
regarding his 

“T most certainly did, 
reasons I opposed his own election many 
years ago.” 

“Yes; all those details I have from 
Mr. Appleby, junior. Now, Mr. Ap- 
pleby does not believe that his father 
was killed by any member of your fam- 
ily, Mr. Wheeler.” 
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son’s campaign ?” 


for the same 
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“Can he, then, produce the man whom 
he does suspect ?”’ 

“No; he suspects no one definitely, 
but he thinks that by investigation I can 
find out the real criminal.” 

“You may as well save your time and 
trouble, Mr. Stone. I am the man you 
seek; I freely confess my crime and 
accept my fate, whatever it be. Can] 
do more?” 

“Yes; if you are telling the truth, go 
on and relate details. What weapon did 
you use?” 

“My own revolver.” 

“Where is it?” 

“T threw it out of the window.” 

“Which window ?” 

“The—the bay window in my den.” 

“Tn this room?” 

“Yes.” 

“That window there? 
to the big bay. 

“Yes.” 

“You were sitting there at the time of 
the shot, were you not, Miss Wheeler?” 
Stone turned to Maida, who, white-faced 
and trembling, listened to her father’s 
statements. 

“T was sitting there before he shot,” 
the girl returned, speaking in quiet, 
steady tones, though a red spot burned 
on either cheek. “And then, when Mr. 
Appleby threatened my father, I shot 
him myself. My father was untruth- 
ful for my sake. In his love for me 
he is trying to take my crime on him- 
self. Oh, believe me, Mr. Stone! 
Others can testify that I said, long ago, 
that I could willingly kill Mr. Appleby. 
He has made my dear father’s life a 
living grave. He has changed a bril- 
liant, capable man of affairs to a sad 
and broken-hearted recluse. A man who 
had everything to live for, everything 
to interest and occupy his mind, was 
condemned to a solitary imprisonment, 
save for the company of his family. 
My father’s career would have been not- 
abie, celebrated, but that Samuel Ap- 
pleby put an end to it fifteen years ago, 


Stone pointed 
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for no reason but petty spite and mean 
revenge. I had never seen the man save 
as a small child, and, when I learned 
he was at last coming here, my primi- 
tive passions were stirred, my sense of 
justice awoke, and my whole soul was 
absorbed in a wild impulse to rid the 
world of such a demon in human form. 
T told my parents I was capable of kill- 
ing him; they reproved me, so I said 
no more. But I brooded over the proj- 
ect and made ready. Then, when Mr. 
Appleby threatened my father, talked 
to him brutally, scathingly, fairly turn- 
ing the iron in his soul, I could stand 
it no longer and I shot him down, as 
I would have killed a venomous ser- 
pent. I do not regret the act, though 
I do fear the consequences.” 

Maida almost collapsed, but pulled 
herself together to add: 

“That is the truth. You must dis- 
regard and disbelieve my father’s noble 
efforts to save me by trying to pretend 
the crime was his own.” 

Stone looked at her pityingly. Mc- 
Guire stared fixedly, the boy’s eyes 
round with amazement at this outburst 
of self-condemnation. 

Then Stone said almost casually: 
“You, too, Mrs. Wheeler, confess to this 
crime, I believe.” 

“IT am the real criminal Sara 
Wheeler asserted, speaking very quietly, 
but with a steady gaze, into the eyes of 
the listening detective. “You can read- 
ily understand that my husband and 
daughter are trying to shield me, when 
I tell you that only I had the oppor- 
tunity. I possessed myself of Mr. 
Wheeler’s pistol and ran downstairs. 


” 
’ 


Well knowing the conversation that was 
going on in the den, I shot through the 
door as I passed, and, running on, threw 
the weapon far out into the shrubbery. 


It can, doubtless, be found. I must beg 
of you, Mr. Stone, that you thoroughly 
investigate these three stories. I assure 
you that you will find mine the true one, 
and the assertions of my husband and 
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daughter merely loving but futile at- 
tempts to save me from the consequences 
of my act.” 

Fleming Stone smiled, a queer, tender 
little smile. 

“It is certainly a new experience for 
me,” he said, “when a whole family in- 
sist on being considered criminals, But 
I will reserve decision until I can look 
into matters a little more fully. Now, 
who can give me any information on 
the matter, outside-of the identity of 
the criminal ?” 

Jeffrey Allen volunteered the story of 
the fire, and Keefe told of the strange 
bugle call that had been heard. 

“You heard it, Mr. Keefe?’ asked 
Stone, after listening to the account. 

“No; I was with Mr. Appleby on a 
trip to Boston. I tell it as I heard the 
tale from the household here.” 

Whereupon the Wheeler family cor- 
roborated Keefe’s story, and Fleming 
Stone listened attentively to the vari- 
Ous repetitions. 

“You find that bugler and you’ve got 
your murderer,” Curtis Keefe said 
bluntly. “You agree, don’t you, Mr. 
Stone, that it was no phantom who blew 
audible notes on the bugle?” 

“T most certainly agree to that. I’ve 
heard many legends in foreign coun- 
tries of ghostly drummers, buglers, and 
bagpipers, but they are merely legends. 
I’ve never found any one who really 
heard the sounds. And, moreover, those 
things aren’t even legends in America. 
Any bugling done in this country is done 
by human lungs. Now, this bugler in- 
terests me. I think, with you, Mr. 
Keefe, that to know his identity would 
help us, whether he proves to be the 
criminal or not.” 

‘“He’s the criminal,” Keefe declared 
again. ‘Forgive me, Mr. Stone, if my 
certainty seems to you presumptuous or 
forward, but I’m so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the innocence of the Wheeler 
family that perhaps I am overenthusi- 
astic in my theory.” 


” 
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“A theory doesn’t depend on enthu- 
siasm,” returned Stone, “but on evi- 
dence and proof. Now, how can we set 
about finding this mysterious bugler, 
whether phantom or human ?” 

“T thought that’s what you're here 

_to do,” Sam Appleby said, looking help- 
lessly at Fleming Stone. 

“We are,” piped up Terence Me- 
Guire, as Stone made no reply. “That’s 
our business and, consequently, it shail 
be done.” 

The boy assumed an air of 
tance that was 
jectionable by his 
and frank, serious eye 
in and get busy now,” he 1 
rising, he bobbed a funny Hitt! 
included all present, and lef 

It was 
looked out on the 
McGuire strolling slowly, hands i 
ets, seemingly more absorb 
birds and flowers in hi 
business. 

“Perhaps McGuire need 
planation,” Stone smiled 
right-hand man and a 
tail work. 


impor- 
saved from being ob- 
good-humored face 


bid! 


midafternoon, 


wide lay 


thail in 


But he has a 
unearned reputation for untruthft 
Indeed, ° his 
cause of a congenital h: 
fibs. I advise you of thi 
fer you should not place 
fidence in his 
“But, Mr. 
greatly interested, “how can ! 
help to you if you can’t d 
he says ?” 
“Oh, he 
assured her; “no: 
at any time. 
the truth whe 
ble. I do not def 
I have persuaded 
degree. But you know 
to reform entirely. 
“It won't affe 
he doesn’t lie to 
pleby said; ‘‘and 


nickname 
ibi 


1 
pecat 


statements.” 


Can ” 
Stone, 


doesn't 


business. I’ve engaged Mr. Stone to 
solve the mystery of my father’s death, 
and I’m prepared to give him full power, 
He may conduct his investigations on 
any plan he chooses, My only stipula- 
tion is that he shall find a criminal out- 
side the Wheeler family.” 

“A difficult and somewhat 
stipulation,” remarked Stone. 

“Why difficult?” Dan Wheeler said 
quickly. 

“Because, with three people confess- 
ing a crime, and no one else even re- 
motely suspected, save a mysterious and 
perhaps mythical bugle player, it does 
not seem an easy job to hunt up and 
I hunt down a slayer.” 
ut you'll do it,” begged 


pleadingly, “for it 


unusual 


\ppleby 
must be 
done. 
' “And now 
tell me more about the fire in th 
It occurred at the time of the 

say’ What started it?’ 
n1obo ly knew what started it. 
“How could we know?” asked Jeff 
Allen. “It was only a small fire and 
the most it burned was the robe in Mr. 


Appleby’s own car and a motor coat 


Weilsee, Stone replied. 


garage, 


hooting 
JOLITIZ, 


was also in the car. 


“Whose coat?” asked Stone. 

“Mine,” said Keefe ruefully. “A bit 
of bad luck, too, for it was a new one. 
I had to get another in place of it.” 

“And you think the fire was the re- 
sult of a dropped cigarette or match 
by Mr. Appleby’s chauffeur ?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Keefe. 
denies it, of course, but it must 


hat or an incendiary act of so 


“He 
have 


been le 


the bugler person,” sug rested 
tone. 

“Maybe,” assented Keefe, though he 
did not look convinced. 

“T think Mr. Keefe thinks it 
work of my own men,” 
Wheeler. “And it may 
’s one in my employ, 


was the 


Dan 


_ 
i nere 


ignorant, brutal sprit of reve 
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he thought Samuel Appleby was inimi- 
cal to me, he would be quite capable 
of setting fire to the Appleby car. That 
may be the fact of the case.” 

“It may be,” agreed Stone. 
less we can find out.” 

“How?” asked Allen. ‘That 
be magician’s work, I think.” 

“A detective has to be a magician,” 
Stone smiled at him. ‘‘We quite often 
do more astounding tricks than that.” 

“Go to it, then!” cried Appleby. 
“That’s the talk I like to hear. Ques- 
tions and answers any of us can put 
over. But the real detecting is like 
magic. At least, I can’t see how it’s 
done. Duff in, Mr. Stone. Get busy.” 

The group dispersed then, Fleming 
Stone going to his room and the others 
straying off by twos or threes. 

Burdon, who had said almost nothing 
during the confab, declared he wanted 
a talk with the great detective alone 
and would await his pleasure. 

So Burdon sat brooding alorie on the 
veranda, and presently saw the boy, 
Fibsy, returning toward the house. 

“Come here, young one,” Burdon 
called out. 

“Nixy, old one,” 
tort. 


“Doubt- 


would 


was the saucy re- 
“Why not?” in a conciliatory tone. 
“Cause you spoke disrespectful like. 
I'ma detective, you know.” 
“All right, old pal. Come here, will 
you?” 
Fibsy grinned and came, seating him- 
self on a cushioned swing near by. 
he demanded. 
Your Mr. Stone, 
he'll show up soon, 
or has he gone for a nap?” 


“Whatcha want ?” 
“Only a line o’ talk. 


es 1 


now, do you think 


“Fleming Stone doesn’t take naps,” 


id disdainfully. ‘He isn’t that 


he'll be down again shortly ?” 
no. Maybe he’s begun his fast- 
prayer over this 


phenomenal 


] ] ling of? 
he do that: 
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“How do I know! I’m not of a curi- 
ous turn of mind, me havin’ other sins 
to answer for.” 

“[Tknow. Mr. Stone told us you have 
no respect for the truth.” 

“Did he now? Well, he’s some mis- 
taken. J have such a profound respect 
for the truth that I never use it except 
on very special occasions.” 

“Ts this one?” 

“It is not. Don’t believe a word I 
say just now. In fact, I’m so lit up 
with the beauties and glories of this 
place that I hardly know what I am 
a-saying. <Ain’t it the show place, 
though !” 

“Yes, it is. Look here, youngster, 
can’t you go up and coax Mr. Stone to 
see me just a few minutes?” 

“Nope; can’t do that. But you spill 
it to me, and if it’s worth it, I’ll repeat 
it to him. I’m really along for that very 
purpose, you see.” 

“But I haven’t anything special to tell 
him.” 

“Oh, I see! Just want the glory 
and honor of chinning with the great 
Stone.” 

\s this so nearly expressed Bur- 
don’s intention, he grinned sheepishly, 
and Fibsy understood. 

“No go, old top,” he assured him. 
“Fleming Stone will send for you if he 
thinks you'll interest him in the slight- 
setter for the send- 
more satisfactory in- 
round.” 


est degree. wait 


ing; it’ 
terview all 

“Well, then, let’s you and me chat a 
bit.” 

“Oho, coming round to sort of like 
me, are you? Well, I’m willing. Tell 
me this: how far from the victim did 
the shooter stand fr” 

“The doctor said, as nearly as he 
| judge, about ten feet or so away.” 

Fibsy thoughtful. 


ll mean a 


could ju 

“Hem,” looked 
“That would just about suit all three 
of the present claimants for the honor, 
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“Yes; and would preclude anybody 
not inside the room.” 

“Unless he was close to tl 

“Sure. But it ain’t likely, is 
that a rank out 
up to the window, 
not be seen by anybody : 

“No; it isn’t. And of course, h 
had happened, and any one of the three 
Wheelers had seen it, they would be only 
too glad to tell of it. I wonder they 
haven’t made up som, 

“You don’t know the Wheelers. I 
do, and I can see how they would per- 
jure themselves, any of them, and con- 
fess to a crime they didn’ 1; 
save each other. But it 
to them to in 
say they saw some 
Do you get the di 

“Being ai 
I do,” and 

“It isn’t only 
they’re unwilling t 
haven’t the—the, 
trive a plausible 

“Not being 1 
said,” Fib 
have our own 
mine is finding 
example ?” 
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thing over toward the right, where 
would it land?” 

“On the smooth lawn.’ 

“And you didn’t find it there 

“No. What are you doing? 
ing me?’ 

“Oh, no, sir: oh, 
again. If they chanced‘to fling 
volver far to the left, where 
land ?” 

“Why—in that big bed o 
they threw it far enough.” 

“Looked there ?” 

“No: I haven't.” 
“C’m’on, let’s take : 
Fibsy rose and lounged over 


no! Now, 
said re- 


would it 
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waited to make the discovery seem sen- 
sational. 

“All right; let’s take a look at it.” 

Without hesitation, Burdon  pro- 
nounced the revolver Mr. Wheeler’s. 
It had no initials on it, but from Wheel- 
er’s minute description, Burdon recog- 
nized it beyond reasonable doubt. One 
bullet had been fired from it, and the 
caliber corresponded to the shot that had 
killed Samuel Appleby. 

“Oh, it’s the right gun, all right,” Bur- 
don said, “but I never thought of look- 
ing over that way for it. Must have 
been thrown by a left-handed man.” 

“Oh, not necessarily,” said Stone. 
“But it was thrown with a conscious 
desire to hide it, and not flung away 
in a careless or preoccupied moment.” 

“And what do you deduce from that ?” 
asked Burdon, quite prepared to hear a 
description of the murderer’s physical 
effects and mental attainments. 

“Nothing very definite,” Stone mused. 
“We might say, it looked more like the 
act of a strong-willed man such as Mr. 
Wheeler than of a frightened and nerv- 
ously agitated woman.” 

“If either of those two women did 
it,” Burdon offered, “she wasn’t nerv- 
ous or agitated. They’re not that sort. 
They may go to pieces afterward, but 
Mrs. Wheeler or Maida un- 
dertakes to do, they put it over, all right. 
I've known ’em for years, and I never 


whatever 


knew either of them to show the white 
feather.” 

“Well, it was not much of an indica- 
ay,” Stone admitted, “but it 
does prove a steady nerve and a plan- 
that would realize the ad- 
visability of flinging the weapon where 
it would probably not be sought. Now, 
‘ Mr. revolver, 

’s no use asking the three suspects 
ything about it. For each has de- 
lared he or she used it and flung it 

away. That in itself is odd—I mean, 
that they should all tell the same story. 
It suggests not collusion so much as the 


tion, anyw 


brain 


‘el ; 
is this is W heeler’s 
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idea that whoever did the shooting was 
seen by one or both of the others.” 

“Then you believe it was one of the 
three Wheelers?” asked Burdon. 

“[ don’t say that, yet,” returned 
Stone. “But they must be reckoned’ 
with. I want to eliminate the innocent 
two and put the guilt on the third, if 
that is where it belongs.” 

“And if not, which way are you look- 
ing?” 

“Toward the fire. That most oppor- 
tune fire in the garage seems to me 
indicative of a criminal who wanted to 
create a panic, so he could carry out 
his murderous design with neatness and 
dispatch.” 

“And that lets out the women?” 

“Not if, as you say, they’re of the 
daring and capable sort.” 

“Oh, they are! If Maida Wheeler 
did this thing, she could have staged 
the fire easily enough, or Mrs. Wheeler, 
either. They’re hummers when it comes 
to efficiency and actually doing things.” 

“You surprise me. Mrs. Wheeler 
seems such a gentle, delicate personal- 
ity.” 

“Yep; till she’s roused. Then she’s 
full of tiger. Oh, I know Sara 
Wheeler. You ask my wife what Mrs. 
Wheeler can do!” 

“Tell me a little more of this con- 
ditional-pardon matter. Is it possible 
that for fifteen years Mr. Wheeler has 
never stepped over to the forbidden 
ale 9 


“Perfectly true. 


of his own house: 

But it isn’t his house, 
it’s Mrs. Wheeler’ Her folks are con- 
nected with the Applebys, and it was 
the work of old Appleby that the prop- 
erty came to Sara with that tag at- 
tached, that she must live in Massachu- 
\ppleby pardoned Wheeler 
on condition that he never stepped foot 
Massachusetts. \nd there they 
Sara Wheeler’s ingenuity 
and determination that planned the house 
ou the State line, and she has seen to it 
that Dan Wheeler never broke parole. 
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into 
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It’s second 
course.” 

“But I’m told that he did step over 
the night of the murder. That he went 
into the sitting room of his wife, 
maybe into the forbidden end of that 
long living room, to see the fire. It 
would be a most natural thing for him 
to do.” 

“Not natural; no, sir.” 
rubbed his brow thoughtfully. “Yet he 
might ’a’ done it. But one misstep 
like that ought to be overlooked.” 

“And would be by his friends, 
suppose there’s an enemy at work. 
pose, just as a theory, that somebody is 
ready to take advantage of the peculiar 
sitiation, that seems to Dan 
Wheeler was either outside his 
scribed territory or was the murderer. 
To my way of thinking, at present, that 
man’s alibi is his absence from the scene 
of the crime. And, if he was 
he must have over the line. J 
know this from talks I’ve had with the 
servants and the family and guests, and 
I’m pretty confident that Wheeler was 
either in the den or in the 
north part of the house at the moment 
of the murder.” 

“Why don’t you know which it wa 
asked Burdon bluntly. 

“Because,” said 
the question, “because I c 


nature to him now, of 


Burdon 


but 
Sup- 


] rove 


absent, 


been 


forbidden 


Stone, not resenting 


an't place any 
dependence on the truth of the 


family’ 
ble, God- 


most aston- 


statements. For three resp 
fearing citizens, 
ishingly willing, even eager, 
themselves. Of course, | 
it for one another’s sake. 
_ a strange conscience that allows them to 
lie outright for the sake of a loved one. 
And, it may be, commit [ 
the sake of a loved one! 
shall straighten out whien 
along. The case is so widesy 
full of ramifications and pos 
issues, I have to go carefully 
and not get entangled in false clew 
“Got any clews, sir’ Any real ones?” 


they are 
to p 
know they do 


ryure 


They have 


further 
yread, so 
ible side 
at frst, 
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“Meaning dropped handkerchiefs and 
broken cuff-links?” Stone chaffed him. 
“Well, there’s the pistol. That’s a ma- 
terial clew. But, no, I can’t produce 
anything else at present. Well, Ter- 
ence, what luck?” 

Fibsy, who had slipped from the 
room at the very beginning of this in- 
terview, now returned. 

“It’s puzzlin’, that’s what it is, puz- 
zlin’,’ he declared, throwing himself 
astride a chair. “I’ve raked that old 
garage fore and aft, but I can’t track 
down the startings of that fire. You 
see the place is stucco and all that, and, 
besides, the discipline of this w 
out is along the lines of prison neat- 
ness. Lverybody that works at Syca- 
more Kidge has to be a very old maid 
for keeping things clean. pe there's 
accumulated i sh or 
bustion 

none 
call to 


hole lay- 


no chance for 

tags or spontaneous com 
g of that sort. Nextl) 
men who 
ever smokes in there. 
Gee, 


boss! 


or anyt 
of the three 
go into the garage 
> and Persian lay 
some effici 

the fire, though 


has a 


That’s a 
Mr. Wheeler is 
Well, 


they 


anyway, after 
tried every way 
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a aoa 
roke of 
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hin’ of 
oul 


was no explanation but 
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yu 
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It seems 

things in Mr, Appleby’s car, which, of 

; out his chauffeur, who had 

up his own duds. A coat 
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of Mr. 


nothing was burned but some 
course, 
no cali to burn 


burned and a cOz 
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unused car?” 
“Oh, they 

or raincoats or 
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those coats dc n an 
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extra motor coats 
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something like that, 
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“Where, in the car?” 

“T asked that,” Fibsy returned, “and 
they were hanging on the coat rail. I 
thought there might have been matches 
in the pockets, but they say no. There 
never had been matches in those coat 
pockets, nor any matches in the Ap- 
pleby car, for that matter.” 

“Well, the fire is pretty well mixed 
up in the murder,’ deciared Stone. 
“Now, it’s up to us to find out how.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Stone,” said Bur- 
don, shaking his head; “you'll never get 
at it that way.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Burdon,” Fibsy 
flared back, “Mr. Stone will get at it 
that way if he thinks that’s the way to 
look. You don’t know a 

“Hush up, Fibs; Mr. Burdon will 
know if I succeed, and, perhaps he’s 
right as to the unimportance of the fire, 
after all.” 

“You Burdon went on, un- 
abashed, “Mr. Keefe; now—he’s some 
smart in the detective line—he said, 
find your phantom bugler and you've 
got your murderer.’ Now, what non- 
sense that is! As if a marauding vil- 
lan would announce himself by playing 
on a bugle.” 

“Yet there may be something in it,” 
demurred Stone. “It may well be that 
the dramatic mind that staged this whole 
mysterious affair is responsible for the 
bugle call, the fire, and the final crime.” 

“In that case, it’s one of the women,” 
Burdon said. “They could do all that, 

y wanted to; but 
Dan \Wheeler—while he could kill a 
man on provocation, it would be an im- 
pulsive act, not a premeditated one. No, 
sit! Wheeler could see red and go 
» couldn’t plan out a com- 


plicated affair like 


” 
see, 


either of them, if they 
a 


har 4. 4 
derserk, but | 


youre turning this 
case into.” 
] 


I turning it into anything, 


Stone laugl “I’m taking it as it is 
hold that the 
pportune fire 


presented to - 
phantom bugler ar 
are theatrical e] 


lil 


“A theatrical element, too, is the big 
sycamore,” and Burdon smiled. “Now, 
if that tree should take a notion to walk 
over into Massachusetts, it would help 
out some.” 

“What’s that?” cried Fibsy. 
do you mean?” 

“Well, the Wheeler’s have got a let- 
ter from Appleby, written while he was 
still governor, saying that when the big 
sycamore goes into Massachusetts, he 
can go, too. But it can’t be done by 
a trick. I mean, they can’t transplant 
the thing, or chop it down and take the 
wood over. It’s got to go of its own 
accord.” 

“Mere teasing,” said Stone. 

“Yes, sir, just that. Appleby had a 
great streak of teasing. He used to 
tease everybody just for the fun of see- 
ing them squirm. This whole Wheeler 
business was the outcome of Appleby’s 
distorted love of fun. And Wheeler 
took it to so seriously that Appleby kept 
it up. I'll warrant, if Wheeler had 
treated the whole thing as a joke, Ap- 
pleby would have let up on him. But 
Dan Wheeler is a solemn old chap and 
he saw no fun in the whole matter.” 

“T don’t blame him,” commented 
Stone. ‘‘Won’t he get pardoned now?” 

“No, sir, he won’t. Some folks think 
he will, but I know better. The pres- 
ent governor isn’t much for pardoning 
old says it establishes 
precedent and all that. And the next 
governor is more than likely to say the 


“What 


”? 


sentences; he 


same,” 

“T hear young Mr. Appleby isn’t going 
to run.” 

“No, sir, he Though I dare 
say he will some other time. But this 
death of his father’s and the mystery 
and all is no sort of help to a campaign. 
And, too, young Appleby hasn’t the 
neces qualifications to conduct a 
however good he might be 


No; 


ain't. 


sary 
campaign, 
as governor after he got elected. 
Sam won't run.” 

“Who will °” 
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“Dunno, I’m sure. But there’ll be lots 
ready and eager for a try at it.” 

“I -suppose so. Well, Burdon, I’m 
going down now to ask some questions 
of the servants. You know they’re a 
mine of information usually.” 

“Kin I go?” asked Fibsy. 

“Not now, son. You stay here, or do 
what you like. But don’t say much and 
don’t antagonize anybody.” 

“Not me, F. Stone!” 

“Well, don’t shock anybody, then. 
have like a gentleman and a scholar.’ 

“Yessir,” Fibsy ducked a comical bow, 
and Burdon, understanding he was dis- 
missed, went home. 

To the dining room Stone made his 
way and asked a maid there if he might 
see the cook. 

Greatly frightened, the 
brought the cook to the dining room. 

But the newcomer, a typical, strong- 
armed, individual, was 
not at all abashed. 

“What is it you do be wa 
she asked civilly enough, 
sullenly. 

“Only a few a1 
tions. Where were you when you first 
heard the alarm of the garage fire?” 

“T was in me kitchen, cleanin’ up after 
dinner.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T ran out the kitchen door and, 
in’ flames, I ran toward the garage 

“B n,- you were 


Be- 


waltress 


strone-minded 


o direct ques- 


swers 


see- 
sefore “a the 
rear of the house, [ mean the south 
weren’t you?” 
“Yes, sor, I was 
“You passed along thi 


eb] 


you 1% 


ide, 


south veran- 
da 
’ the cook looked at him 
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“Not along it,’ 
wonderingly, “but by the end of it, like. 


“And did you see any one on the 
veranda? Any one at all?” 

The woman thought hard. 
sh’d have said no, first off, but 
speak of it, I must say I have a remim- 
brance of seein’ a figger—but sort of 


vaguelike.”” 


“Well, I 


now to 
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“You mean your memory of it js 
vague; you don’t mean a shadowy fig- 
ure ?” 

“No, sor. I mean I 
rightly, now, for I was thinkin’ intirely 
of the fire. All I can say is, as I was 
runnin’ past the end of the verandy, 
I just glimpsed like a person standin’ 
there.” 

“Standing ?” 

“Well, he might have been moving; I 
dunno.” 

“Are you sure it was a man?” 

“Vm not. I’m thinkin’ it 
yet [ couldn’t speak it for sure.” 

“Then you went on to the fire?” 

"Ves, sit.” 

“And thought no more about the pe 
veranda ?” 

And it niver 
entered me _ head 
peakin’ of it now. 
the man that 
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stalking on the piazza, but a real sus- 


pect with a sound, plausible motive. 
Though, to be sure, the Wheelers h 


id 


; 1 — * ‘ i ; 
motive enougn To be condemned to 


an absurd restriction and then teasec 


about it was enough to make 
and wormwood to a man like 
And, who could say what 
between the : 
Perhaps Appleby ha 
coaded Wheeler to the brez j 
haps Wheeler had stood 
lescending the stairs and 


1 


talk, had grown de 


—and Stone knew he 


L 


a reading of ‘Macbeth.’ You know, or 
if you don’t you must read # up for 
yourself, there’s a scene there that 
hinges on Birnam Wood going to Dun- 
inane. I can’t take time to tell you 
about it now, but quite evidently it 
leased the old wag to tell Mr. Wheeler 
hat he could go into his native State 
when this great tree went there.”’ 

“Meaning not at all, I s’pose.” 

“Of course. And any human inter- 
vention was not allowed. So though 
Birnam Wood was brought to Dunsi- 
nane, such a trick is not permissible in 
his case. However, that’s beside the 
point just now. Have you seen any of 

But I got nothing. They’re 
but they don’t 
say I’d_ better 

fair Rachel. So 

[ bet I won't 


along, now, for here 
and she’s probably 


nd Maida, looking 
stone alone, came 
” she began, “you 
n this thing. And 
possible is for you to 
hat I killed Mr. Apple- 


Miss Wheeler, 
1 in thinking, 
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you think that; but it isn’t 

I convince you?” 
circumstantial evidence. 
the revolver ?” 
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“For some time I have felt that I 
wanted to kill that man.” 

“Your conscience °” 

“Is very active. I deliberately went 
against its dictates for my father’s 
sake.” 

“And you killed Mr. Appleby because 
he hounded your father in addition to 
the long deprivation he had imposed 
on him?” 

“No, not that alone. Oh, I don’t want 
to tell you, but if you won’t believe me 
otherwise, Mr. Stone, I will admit that I 
had a new motive ig 
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“A new one?” 

“Yes, a secret that I learned only a 
day or so before—hefore Mr. Appleby’s 
death.” 

“The secret was Appleby’s ?” 

“Yes; that is, he knew it. He told it 
to me. If any one else should discover 
it, it would mean the utter ruin and 
desolation of the lives of my parents, 
compared to which this present condi- 
tion of living is paradise itself.” 

‘This is true, Miss Wheeler?” 

‘Absolutely true. Now do you un- 
derstand why I killed him?” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, July 27th. Do not 


forget 


that, as the magazine is 


published every week, you will not have to wait long for 
the next installment of this stirring serial. 
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be estimated accurately, 


How 
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for 1919 show that 68,000 girls were reported missing in the United States dur- 


ing that time. 


In New York City alone 4,000 disappeared. 


In an effort to find out the underlying causes for girls leaving home secretly 
Miss Murray made a careful study of 150 cases that came to her attention. She 
discovered that there was no one single factor that could be said to be respon- 


sible for girls running away, 


did not think themselves well treated by their 


but that in general they left home because they 
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good day, Mr. Mc- “I'd be a fool to bear a grudge to a 
man what put me out 0’ one job to get 
McIntosh started a me intoa better, wouldn’t [2 That word 
as the unexpected voice you spoke to Mr. Stephens did the trick 
reached him from the shadows; the right enough. I’ve got taken on as as- 
road was lonely and had something of — sistant manager at his pit, and I’m prom- 
an unpleasant reputation, Lying, as it ised a chance o’ promotion if I behave 

did, not far from a mining town which myself.” 
harbored some rough characters, Mil- “Then I'd advise you to make the 


ler’s Lane had more than once wit- ost of your chances, Cartwright. I 
nessed attacks of the most revolting de- wouldn’t go in for breeding discontent 


scription. But the young journalist among the men in your pit again if I 


grasped his stout stick more tightly; re- were you. It isn’t worth it. The men 


flected that in his day he had been note- i » neighborhood are paid a fair wage 
worthy as an athlete, and: for a fair day’s work; they have every 
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Lane was so near the mining town, the 
trend of the road was uphill, and its 
end came only when it reached the open 
fields§ The keen northern wind that 
blew across those wide spaces was as 
a tonic to a brain jaded with much 
news-getting. Ever since McIntosh had 
happened upon its nerve-strengthening 
qualities he had made a point of taking 
that walk before settling down to the 
long evening’s work. It made a new 
man of him, he said; it freshened him 
up for the editorial duties that kept him 
chained to his desk until two o’clock 
every morning. 

Not that the exercise was necessary 
this evening. Henry Stephens, the pa- 
per’s proprietor, recognizing the good 
work McIntosh had done in practically 
quashing the impending strike before it 
happened, seeing, too, the jaded eyes 
and heavy mien of his young employee, 
and grateful—for the pits about that 
neighborhood were largely controlled by 
him—had insisted with good-humored 
- firmness on Steve taking a clear month’s 
vacation away from home.  Further- 
more, he had backed up his insistence 
with a comfortable check, the proceeds 
of which now reposed in the journal- 
ist’s pocket. [Everything was in or- 
der. He would take the train that left 
at eleven o'clock; he had handed over 
charge of the paper to his chief substi- 
tute, who was perfectly able to control 
its destinies for a while. A good, brisk 
walk and then, hey for the West and 
the smiles of Betty Brown! 

He had been chuckling to himself 
over the glorious surprise he was about 
to give the girl of his heart. She had 
no notion that a vacation even 
thought of ; he was not the man to spoil 
such a promising surprise. Not by so 
much as a word had he hinted at his 
coming journey and its destination. He 
pictured to himself the brightening of 
Betty’s eyes when she saw him walking 
into the hotel quite casually, then the 
glorious reddening of her cheeks. Ah, 


was 
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it was good to be young, good to he 
prosperous, good to love Betty Brown, 
better still to be loved by her, and Steve 
had many assurances that she did in- 
deeed love him. Why, the wedding day 
was almost fixed; his ring sparkled on 
the finger of the girl. They would ar- 
range dates and happenings definitely 
during this unlooked-for vacation. 

Jem Cartwright did not answer the 
hearty “Good night ;” instead he turned 
and accompanined the pedestrian at his 
own quick gait. 

“Knowin’ you're interested in fossils, 
Mr. Mac, I made bold to wait here for 
you. We was opening out a new drive 
this afternoon, an’ we happened across 
some curiouslike things, skellytons fast 
in clay and what-not. Most amazin'ly 
interesting they was, to be sure!” 

“Eh, what’s that ?” 

Steve was interested enough now. 
The chief hobby of his life was the 
study of fossils. In his environment he 
often came across these curious relics 
of an age long since dead. As a matter 
of fact, it was owing in the main to 
this hobby of his that he had accepted 
the subeditorship of the Heiiisphere, 
for he had heard and read of the many 
curious discoveries made in the town’s 
neighborhood. Thinking of his swift 
promotion to full editorship, thinking 
also of Betty Brown—when did he not 
think of her—he saw no reason to regret 
the impulse that had led him to slough 
off the city like a worn-out garment and 
hie him to this little mining town. 

“Fossils, did you say? Yes, yes, I 
might have known that. Let’s see. The 
Stephens Pit is within a stone’s throw 
of where they found the mammoth. 
Of course; it stands to reason that ur- 
derneath the coal would be found many 
more relics “s 

“It ‘ud be a fine chance to see ‘em 
now, sir.” 

Cartwright’s manner was ingratiating; 
he began a long recital of the strange 
things the picks of the miners had 
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turned up—fossilized bones and teeth 
—and Percival felt his mouth water at 
the prospect. 
“There’s what looks like a vast he 
sir. We cleared part o’ one side of 
i’s a head sure enough. It ’ud be 
fine chance to see it now. 
“But—it can’t be done, Cartwright. 
Awfully decent of you to give me the 
chance, I must say; but, man alive, I’m 
leaving for the West before midnight, 
and I'll be away for a month.” 
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1e assistant manager started in the 
darkness, 
fact, and when n 
manner betrayed no restlessness, 
“They'll all be hacked up and throw: 
They're in 
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“They'd break, as sure as death, 
Phere isn’t a truck in the pit big enough 
to take them, sir.” 

McIntosh stopped short in 
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petuous walk and 


im- 
the 
ories with 
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tim. He threw an accent of indiffer- 
ence into his voice as he said: 

“After all, sir, maybe it’s not worth 
while. A few chunks o’ stone more or 
less don’t amount to nothin’. There'll 
likely be heaps more found durin’ the 
workin’s.” 

“I’m not so sure of that, Cartwright. 
I'll tell you what——-_ Would you mind 
accompanying me underground; I’m 
willing to pay you for your trouble, 
of course. But we shan’t have to lose 
much time; fortunately we’re not far 
from the pit, are we?” 

“Ten minutes’ quick walk, sir,” said 
Cartwright, and his mouth stretched 
widely in an evil grin. Steve did not 
see it; he was too intent on his own 
thoughts. 

They stared off at a brisk pace and 
turned in at the black and rutted road 
that led to the pit head. A night shift 
was not working at the pit. The miners 
were still a little out of hand, and it 
was no use to work the unwilling horse 
too hard yet a while. The chill and 
dreary desolation of the outlook sent a 
wave of ominous presentiment to Steve’s 
heart; he was of two minds whether to 
go on or stay behind. 

“There ain’t any danger to speak of,” 
said Cartwright, guessing his thoughts. 
“You go on to the shaft, sir, while I 
rouse out the watchman; he knows 
enough to let us down.” 

The engine shed was approached by 
a path other than that which led to the 
actual shaft; desirous of losing no time, 
Steve was proceeding straight forward 
when Cartwright stopped him. 

“Come along to the office, sir,” he 
said. ‘‘There’s a suit of overalls there; 
no need to get yerself dirty more’n is 
necessary.” 

It was a happy idea. Steve entered 
the unlocked door, and by the light of 
a squeaking gas jet donned a large suit 
of overalls that were hanging on a peg. 
Cartwright vanished, and his voice was 
heard from a distance explaining to the 
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watchman that he was about to descend 
underground. The grumbling of the 
old fellow was plainly audible. 

Steven had got rid of his nervous- 
ness now; all that he felt was the en- 
thusiasm of the collector. Li these fos- 
sils promised anything it would be 
strange if he could not manage to have 
them brought up to the light of day and 
installed in that barnlike room that al- 
ready held many of his spoils. 

“Now, sir, if so be’s you're ready.” 

Cartwright stood in the doorway; he 
held a couple of small lamps that flared 
smokily. A miner’s pick and a coil of 
thin rope were in his hand; he looked 
a capable miner, a trustworthy guide 
enough. Steve, a pleasurable anticipa- 
tion thrilling him, stamped his feet in 
the heavy boots he had donned in place 
of his own neat shoes, and expressed 
himself ready to follow. 

As the cage rushed downward, the 
light of their lamps, which they had at- 
tached to their caps, showing up the 
black and dripping walls of the shaft in 
high relief, the same chill of foreboding 
clutched at the journalist’s heart, but 
he shook it off resolutely. 

“Good heavens!” he thought. “I’ve 
been down a pit before to-day. There 
isn’t the slightest cause for uneasiness; 
I’m a fool to imagine these things.” 

With a rattle the cage passed the five- 
hundred-feet level; it slowed speed a 
little, another level was passed; it 
slowed still more and came to a gentle 
stop at the bottom drift of all. 

“This way, sir.” 

Cartwright pricked the wicks of his 
lamp higher, and by their artificial light 
Steve looked about him. The Stephens 
Pit was not a “danger” spot. There 
was no fire damp; hence it was possible 
to traverse its entire length without hav- 
ing recourse to special lamps. Naked 
lights were permissible under almost any 
conditions. <At five o’clock next morn- 
ing the fireman would make his round 
and carefully examine the workings 10f 
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And there was that in his voice that 

had. | roused Steve’s temper somewhat. 
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props; but still, the fossils were at the 
end of it all, and they were certainly 
worth an effort. 

“They’re just about here, now.” 

Steve stopped and unhooked the lamp 
from his cap in preparation. Cart- 
wright followed suit, laid down his pick 
and the coil of rope, and seemed to be 
breathing with difficulty. The lamp 
that the journalist had carried he laid 
down on a slab of coal, and, since the 
roof here was fairly high, indulged in 
a refreshing stretch. 

“Well, I’m glad I’m not a miner, who 
has to—— Hello! my lamp’s out.” 

“Yes, sir; there’s a trifle o’ black damp 
here; if you was to lie down here you 
wouldn’t waken again. Best keep pretty 
upright, Mr. Mac; you're safer so. 
Here, light your lamp from mine, and 
then we'll take a look at them fossils.” 

Steve reached for the extended lamp, 
and as he did so something heavy seemed 
to whiz out of the darkness, took him 
fairly on the temple, and all about him 
grew blacker than ever. 


rr 


Steve was conscious of great stiffness 
as he opened his eyes. What had hap- 
pened? Where was he? The shimmer 
of a lamp on bare, wet stone reminded 
him of his past experience; he must 
have been struck by a piece of falling 
stone and rendered unconscious for a 
moment. 

“Here—hello, Cartwright!” 

His voice sounded dull and hollow in 
his own ears; he must make a better 
effort than that. He repeated his call, 
but there was no answer; yet the light 
was certainly there. Some one must 
have it in his hand from its level; he’d 
make for the light if the light wouldn’t 
come to him. Evidently Cartwright was 
playing a_ practical him. 
He’d never liked the man; he was a fool 
to accompany him below. Yes, 
tainly; he would make for the light. 
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But he could not move hand or foot, 
He was standing almost upright, lean- 
ing back a little; his arms seemed 
tightly bound to his sides; and as for 
his legs, it was impossible to move them 
a single inch. A cold shiver ran through 
him. There was a grinding crash of 
falling earth, the thud of a falling prop, 
a low chuckle from the distance. 

“Here, Cartwright, what the deuce is 
your game?” 

The assistant manager might have 
been evolved from the shadows himself, 
so sudden was his appearance. 

“Eh, Mr. Mac—what’s _ that? 
What’s my game? You'll know that 
soon enough. So you’ve come round, 
have you? Well, seein’ that is so, you 
might as well see a bit more. I've 
hooked my fish at last. I’ve waited for 
this, mind you, an’ now I’m goin’ to 
play it a bit for sport. Rare sport, 
eh? It isn’t every day a man catches 
such a fine fish as this. It’s no use 
shoutin’; there’s no one to hear you. 
No, an’ no one won't hear you to-mor- 
row; you're in the old workin’s where 
no one never comes. You 
erly took in with my talk o’ 
wasn't you? But you'll be a 
yourself afore any one comes nigh you 
again.” 

He lifted his pick and struck at the 
base of a prop; the deft blow loosened 
it, and it thudded 
companied by a little rush of earth. 

“You an’ me has a to settle, 
Mr. McIntosh. That’s why we're here 
—to settle it. I haven’t forgot that you 
got me fired from Bassington; no, an’ 
I’m not likely to forget it. 
another job, did you? Yes, but 
pever thought that bein’ sacked * 
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there blasted paper o’ yours. They 
sticks their tongues in their cheeks when 
I speaks to ’em, an’ sniggers. [I tell ye, 
it’s torture to me, that. But I’m goin’ 
to even things up a bit now.” 

“Look here, Cartwright. I was sorry 
when [ heard you’d been discharged. I 
told you it was quite unintentional. Let 
me adrift now—you’ve given me fright 
enough—and we'll see if it won't be 
possible to square things up.” 

“They'll be squared up, all right ; don’t 
you forget it, mister. I’ve took all this 
trouble to square ’em up; all you've got 
to do is to listen. See that?” 

He struck down another pit prop with 
his pick, and another trickle of earth 
followed its fall. 
st two-three left, an’ 
when they down the roof’ll fall in- 
side an hour. No one ain't allowed 
along here even with props up; it’s dan- 
gerous. Dangerous, d’ you hear me? 
Well, I’m goin’ to knock them two-three 
props out when I’ve finished with you, 
an’ the roof’ll drop afore mornin’. No 
one won't bother; it’s been expected 
for long enough. No one don’t come 
along here above once a week. if then, 
here again 
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And afore any one comes 
you'll not be much short of a 
yourself.” 

Steven tried to throw something of 
carelessness into his voice, but he was 
The 
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really afraid, assistant manager 
was holding his 
journalist's face, and by its light Steve 
could see the evil, mad shine of the man’s 
eyes. 

“This isn’t a pretty joke, Cartwright. 
Come, man, let up now. I'll own that 
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nest. You’ve queered me with the men, 
an’ T owe you a grudge for that; but 
there’s something more.” 

He paused, and his face became dis- 
torted with malice. To recover his self- 
control he struck another prop down. 
Steve saw now that very few remained. 
A thousand feet of earth rested on those 
few props; already they were bending 
suggestively. Once they went, nothing 
could keep up the roof; it would fall, 
and he would be crushed flat, lifeless; 
a shapless clod of earth enveloped in 
mother earth. 

“Yes, there’s somethin’ more.” 

The miner’s face was livid with trag- 
edy, and McIntosh, a student of human 
nature, in the rough, recognized that he 
was face to face with a naked soul. He 
held his breath, awaiting what was com- 
ing. 

“J’m only a poor miner chap, but I’ve 
got my feelin’s same as any one else. 
Oh, I’ve seen you smilin’ an’ courtin’ 
wi Betty Brown, I have. Yes, seen 
you kissin’, too. There’s a spot where 
the hedge round her house is broken, 
an’ there’s a corner o’ the garden what 
can be seen from there. There’s a sum- 
merhouse in that corner; know it, mis- 
ter?” 

Steve did know it well; it was there 
he had put a question and received an 
answer, a most satisfactory answer in- 
deed. His heartstrings seemed to 
tighten as he listened to the impassioned 
recital, 

“I’ve lain in that gap night after 
night, an’ seen you. I’ve seen you kiss 
the girl; I’ve seen you hug her, an’ I’ve 
been like to murder you there an’ then. 
The girl would ha’ taken it unkindly, 
though, an’ I held my hand. But I'll 
hold it no longer.” 

“But—good heavens! man, what does 
Betty Brown matter to you? She’s— 
why, she’s Betty Brown, and you’re 
only——” 

‘Aye, I’m only Jem Cartwright, an 


assistant manager, mighty little better’n 
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a collier myself. But her father went 
to work underground along o’ 
Her father he left the pit an’ went into 
business, made his money and became a 
gentleman. My father he stuck below, 
an’ stopped a collier, an’ I’m a collier, 
too. But I’m a man first of all, an’ 
I’ve loved that girl ever 
as high as my knee. Aye, loved her 
more’n ever you could love her, with 
your flashy city ways. Love her—I’d 
tear my heart out an’ give it her on a 
skewer if it ’u’ do her any good.” 

“But-——inan alive, she isn’t for you. 
Even if you do love her, you can never 
have her.” 

“Can’t I? P’r’aps not. But if I can’t, 
you shan’t, Mr. Mac, an’ that’s 
thing certain. her father was a 
collier same’s mine, an’ we’re equal, her 
an’ me. Not for me, ain’t she? Well, 
that’s all you know. Anyway, you won't 
get her.” 

“And you certainly won’t, 
tend to murder me,.you coward, it won’t 
bring you any n 
yourself. Besides, you'll hang, and that 
won't do any of us any rea- 
sonable, mau. 
well, have some 
live you do ‘lov 
do; but she loves me, 
killed she’d break her heart. 
I intend to be killed, 
if I am, you'll die, too. 
out that you've bec 
night, and when they find me il 
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madman. He ought to have known that 
he was a vindictive, jealous brute, who 
would seek the first safe opportunity 
of evening the score. 

But he was not the man to die with- 
out a struggle. Life to him was very 
precious, still more precious in view 
of Betty Brown’s happiness. He would 
fight for his life with the only weapon 
available, his tongue. 

“You pitiful coward, as if you could 
escape! Why, man, do you think that 
when [| don’t turn up in the West they 
won't wire to see what is keeping me? 
Won't the 
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ing; the splintered one and another. 
With a refinement of cruelty Cartwright 
struck down the splintered one, leav- 
ing the sound one erect. 

“T’'m off,” he said, and suddenly burst 
into mocking laugher, held his lamp 
high to reveal Steve’s ghastly face, and 
swung on his heel. 

“Betty’d laugh, too, if she saw you 
now,” he said, with a chuckle, and be- 
fore Steve’s eyes had grown accustomed 
to the darkness he heard Cartwright’s 
stumbling footsteps grow rapidly fainter 
until they disappeared altogether. 

He was alone with approaching death. 


ITH, 


Terror seized him then, a terror that 
was accompanied by a strange sick- 
ness. He remembered the warning of 
the black damp, that noxious gas that 
would quench his life even as Cartwright 
told him it had quenched his lamp less 
than an hour before. He had made an 
instinctive attempt to free himself from 
his bonds. The effort had swayed the 
prop horribly and had almost thrown 
him from his feet; only with the great- 
est difficulty had he maintained an erect 
position. He must desist from further 
struggling. If once the prop to which 
he was lashed fell, he must perforce 
lie on the ground fairly in the midst 
of the poisonous atmosphere there. He 
remembered hearing that black damp 
was heavier than air, and so could not 
rise above a certain height; he was 
inhaling breathable air still, so the end 
had not yet come. 

He shouted loudly. There 
answer. \Vorse than that, his own voice 
was flung back mockingly in his face. 
The vibration seemed to have loosened 
some of the roof, for a stone dropped 
and struck him on the head painfully. 
There was another rush of earth; the 
sounds him 
Every one knows how a house 
at night becomes a haunted abode, full 
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of strange, unaccountable noises. The 
human mind, obsessed by the darkness, 
is quickened, and ‘the slightest creak 
becomes a groan of tremendous signifi- 
cance. Never in all his life had Steve 
McIntosh known such a darkness as 
this. It was a solid thing; awful, over- 
powering. The actual terrors of his 
position were tremendous’ enough. 
Aided by the darkness, they increased 
a thousandfold. He strained his ears to 
listen to the creaking of that protesting 
prop. He distinctly heard the fibers 
straining to the monstrous weight above 
them; heard the wood parting slowly, 
and imagined how the stout timber was 
gradually bending—bending. In a lit- 
tle while it would be over. 

Then came a stunning crash that left 
him breathless and trembling. Had the 
roof fallen? Not all of it. He was still 
untouched and standing upright. But 
the air was becoming more difficult to 
breathe. He realized that a portion of 
the roof supported before by the props 
that Cartwright had dislodged, had 
caved in, and the air space was grow- 
ing more and more limited. Soon the 
end would come. The single prop was 
creaking louder than ever. Or was it 
his intensified imagination? He could 
not be sure, because a wholly insane 
desire to laugh aloud had seized him. 
He was on the verge of hysteria; if the 
torture were prolonged much further he 
would be saved the horror of waiting, 
for his brain would snap and burst, 
and welcome madness come to relieve 

3ut—a horror of madness always 
been his strongest passion. He 
had wakened in the night, covered with 
sweat, to fling himself on his knees at 
the bedside and pray that the specter 
of insanity might keep aloof from him. 
Whatever happened now, he must pre- 
serve his reason, for every faculty was 
needed if he had any chance to get clear 
of this fast-approaching death. Fever- 
began to recite half-forgotten 
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clid, anything that would require some 


effort of the will and set the lurking 
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narrowing spaces. The horror and up. 
utterable hideousness of it all were un. 
bearable. Despite his resolve not tg 
struggle, he tore furiously at his bonds, 
but they defied his stoutest efforts. He 
was helpless indeed; the madman has 
done his work only too well 

from a momentary apathy that was 
bred of sheer exhaustion, he aroused 
to a fresh struggle that dragged him 
from his feet and sent him crashing 
with the prop to the ground. Now his 
mad effort was to rise—a thing impos 
A coma was creeping over him; 
the black damp was soaking into his 


sible. 
lungs; he was being slowly poisoned 
Not that—not that. 
forts caused the veins his forehead 
and neck to swell as they’d burst 
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miraculous intervention had stopped the 
earth from crushing him, why had he 
not been asphyxiated by the black damp? 
It was certainly strange. He drew in 
a deep breath, remembering how earlier 
inhalations before the roof had left him 
sick and with a throbbing head. Noth- 
ing of the sort occurred; the air was 
sweet and fresh. 

He stirred after a while and realized 
that the agonizing tension of his bonds 
was relaxed somewhat. His shoulders 
were loosened; it was evident a mira- 
cle actually had happened. He shifted 
his arms and felt the ropes slacken. 
With that slackening the desire for life 
came back full forced. Cautiously he 
moved—the rope slipped away ; one arm 
was free. That was good. With one 
arm free, much might be done. He 
felt about him in the gloom and with- 
drew his fingers with a stifled how! of 
pain. They had been cut to the bone 
on some sharp edge. More cautiously 
now he felt again and satisfied himself 
that it was the razor-sharp edge of a 
fallen stone of some weight. Evidently 
that stone had severed the rope about 
his shoulders; it was the only possible 
explanation. He shuddered as_ he 
thought what would have happened had 
the edge struck him on the skull. 

Steve thought he had been prepared 
for death, but this knowledge of free- 
dom imbued him with fresh hopes of 
life. He flung an arm upward. It en- 
countered a smooth large surface, but 
further exploration was impossible un- 
til he had freed his legs. Somehow he 
managed to drag himself so that the 
rope touched the keen-edged stone. It 
required monstrous effort, but he con- 
trived to saw through the cord even- 
tually and sat for a while chafing his 
benumbed limbs. Then he commenced 
to explore. 

He sat down with a gasp. His search- 
ing fingers had told him the truth. A 
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had formed a roof over his head and 
body, and when the mine roof caved 
in the stone had borne up the weight 
of earth. In truth, a miracle; fatu- 
ously, perhaps, he ascribed it to his love 
for Betty Brown. Such a love as that 
was not to be permitted to die in its 
full flush. 

The journalist breathed a prayer of 
thanksgiving and set about finding an 
exit, only to crouch down again, over- 
come by a mighty trembling. What if 
this were but a postponement of the 
end? Might it not have been better had 
the matter been settled then and there, 
rather than that he should be compelled 
to die slowly of starvation? For none 
would come near him; the workings 
were dangerous. No, he must not al- 
low such fears to overcome him. He 
groped about the edges of the project- 
ing stone and felt only moist and 
clammy earth. 

A further search, however, revealed 
a small orifice; common sense had told 
him it must be there, for the air was 
still sweet. Working feverishly with 
fingers that stung, he scraped the earth 
away until there aperture 
through which it was possible to force 
his body. Still the darkness held 
blackly ; but he was growing accustomed 
to that now, and it caused him no fresh 
unrest of soul. 

Cautiously Steve dragged himself to 
his feet and stood upright; he flung 
his arms aloft. A sudden shock as his 
hands struck the earth brought him back 
to a sense of his limitations. But he 
would not despair; rich young life re- 
fused to succumb to livid death. He 
stood patiently reasoning, compelling his 
acute intellect to give him a solution of 
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up, and discoverable only after much 
exhausting climbing, he found a hole, 
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as they had been by his own single lamp, 
He must find refuge from those haunt- 
ing fears that set him atremble at every 
sound. He had not thought it would 
be as bad as this. Was that McIntosh 
chap going to haunt him still, now 
[ buried under 
? Impossible; 
Was creeping ov 
ling suddennes 
had been merely a growit 
had become a yellow 
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IS mind trained to be on the 
watch always, Slicky Kincaid 
had a way of becoming sub- 
consciously aware of things 
that might be of special import to him. 
Now, as he stood idly on the curb, 
letting the traffic flow along in that sub- 
conscious way Of his, he became sud- 
denly alive to the flitting by of a partic- 
ular taxicab. For no tangible reason 





his mind registered something sinister 
in the passing of that one cab out of 


many. He turned his head to note its 
progress, and, as he did so, he saw the 
cab swerve toward the curb and slow 
down. 

Instantly Slicky’s nerves became 
tense, for the cab was now directly 
abreast of a man walking along the 
sidewalk, a man from whom Slicky had 
parted only a moment previous. Even 
s Slicky looked, a hand was extended 
from the body of the taxi; there was a 
flash and a report, and the man on the 
sidewalk, seeming merely to pause in 
his stride for a second, suddenly 
crumpled down in a heap and lay inert. 
[he next instant the taxi was on its 
way at top speed, its tail light leaving 
dull red trail. 

Two policemen came on the run, 
pushing their way through the crowd 

the thing 
sidewalk. But 


already swarming around 
ying there on the 
Slicky did not join them; he did not 


move. He remained where he was, 


standing idly on the curb, a_half- 
smoked cigarette burning itself away 
between his fingers. He did not seem 
to note the crowd, the policemen, the 
turmoil in the street. For Slicky, the 
actual scene was blotted out. Only 
one thing could he see, as if seared on 
his mental vision—that white, woman- 
ish hand extended from the body of 
the taxicab. 

The burning of a cigarette touched 
his fingers. Vith a start, Slicky 
dropped it in the street and turned to 
walk in the opposite direction from the 
tragedy that had just occurred. But 
scarcely had he taken a step when 
heavy hands were laid on him. He 
put up a fight, but it was all over in a 
minute ; there was a click, and the hand- 
cuffs were on him. At the same mo- 
ment the police patrol swung around 
sign from a big 
man in plain clothes who now stood 
beside Slicky, drew up to the curb. 

“Pretty smooth work,” said the big 
thing you've pulled 
yet! Who'd you pass the gat to, 
Slicky? But never mind. Come on— 


the corner and, at a 


man. ‘“‘Slickest 


in with you!” 
Slicky’s resistance had 
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his client was‘feally innocent, although 
he was hiding something; but all his 
legal cunning failed to draw out that 
hidden knowledge, and likewise failed 
to reveal the reason for silenc: Con- 


tion, the 
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iawyer 
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him: One thing he believed in firmly 
was what he called signs and portents. 
It wasn’t just plain superstition, either. 
You see, Jim was one of these here 
fatalists. It religion, I think. 
You know ‘What is to be, 
Guess I 
Jim was 
J used to fall asleep listen- 
But ain’t you noticed, Mr. 
Rutherford, that if 1 ‘a thing 
yften enough and fr erson you 
like, you begin to take st in it your- 
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the 
and stuff like 
don’t have to explain to 
full of it. 
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that time had been called on him, that 
he was going to pass complete. At 
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back to that line of talk strong—that 
was when he went the limit and named 
the exact day. And then that night in 
the restaurant, he busted clean through 
the limit and named not merely the 
day, but the hour. The climax of our 
row in the restaurant was when he 
takes out his watch and says: ‘Slicky, 
boy, as sure as I holds this ticker in 
my hand, I'll be a dead one inside the 
hour!’ Ten minutes later, we left the 
joint, and—and Jim’s words came 
true.” 

Slicky stopped talking, lighted a 
cigarette, and gazed idly at the ceiling. 

Rutherford hesitated a moment. 
“That’s very interesting indeed, Slicky,” 
he said finally. Jim Coleman 
named the very hour of his death! 
Extraordinary! Yet, a great many 
people believe in these things—the 
things you say Jim believed in, But 
in Jim’s case, now——— Well, how does 
it look to you, Slicky? Do you think 
his prophesying his death was alto- 
gether a matter of—of philosophy? 
Despite his unsuspected philosophical 
theories and beliefs, Jim Coleman had 
a lot of hard common sense, as you 
ought to know. With all due respect 
to the dead, Slicky, I can’t help taking 
Jim’s fatalistic statements with a grain 
of salt. Not that I doubt his belief or 
his way of choosing to look at the mat- 
ter, but at the same time I can’t escape 
the notion that Jim must have had some 
very real, grimly human data from 
which to draw such tragic conclusions. 
Come, Slicky—out with it! What was 
the dope, the secret that Jim wrapped 
up in a package of philosophy, as you 
call it? Let me repeat for the last time: 
Nothing can hurt old Jim now, and 
just a word or two might save you!” 

Suddenly and unexpectedly Slicky 
laughed outright. “Don’t worry, Mr. 
Rutherford,” he id, grinning. “I 
suppose the bulls think they’ve got me 
good and proper, and I guess you'll 
exert a lot of eloquence and cleverness 


“So 


said, 
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going to the mat with them in my be- 
half, but I tell you now, that you're all 
Wasting your time. Maybe none of you 
can see it as I do, but to me it’s kind 
of funny, trying a man when the ver- 
dict is already in.”’ 

“Already in!” echoed the lawyer. 
“Look here, Slicky, you mustn’t take it 
like this. Though you strangely refuse 
to give me any help, I’m glad to tell 
you now at the last moment that the 
district attorney’s office is not going to 
have the cinch it thought it was! I 
have every confidence of “a 

“Just a minute, Mr. Rutherford,” 
Slicky interrupted, still grinning. “You 

I’m going to be acquit- 
ted; that’s what I meant. That’s the 
big fact that none of you fellows seem 
to understand. Of course, I can’t stop 
you from going ahead and staging a 
trial; but I got a sense of humor, Mr. 
Rutherford, and that’s why it’s funny 
to me when I know that the verdict of 


got me w rong. 


acquittal is already in—except for the 
formality of its being delivered by the 
jury.” 

Again the lawyer stared in amaze- 
ment. Then he frowned. 

“Slicky,” he said, “I don’t like this. 
It doesn’t sound on the level, and you 
are an old enough hand to know that 
there is little sense in playing tricks 
with me. I think I understand what 
you're driving at. You are going to 
spring something in court, something 
you refuse to tell me now. That’s dan- 
gerous stuff, and ig 

“You’ve got me wrong again,” Slicky 
interrupted calmly. “I’m not planning 
to pull anything in court. This here 
trial is going strictly according to pro- 
gram, so far as I know. You're on to 
every move I’ll make, which is no move 
at all, as you know. All I’m trying to 
tell you, Mr. Rutherford, is that when 
you guys get all through with your 
stuff, them twelve gentlemen of the 
jury is going to acquit me. That's 
simple enough, ain’t it?” 
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The lawyer nodded sympathetically. 
“Slicky,” he said casually, “I’d like 


to ask you a question or two.” 
“The sa ] ‘n asking me 


me what you 
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Slicky Kincaid not only failed to show 
surprise, but even ordinary imterest. 
He was lost in thought and had to be 
called upon twice to stand up. 

On Saturday, Rutherford himself 
took Slicky to witness the Suburban 
Handicap, and afterward he took him 
to dinner. The lawyer had an ulterior 
object, of course; he hoped that now 
the case was over, his ex-client would 
satisfy his, Rutherford’s, natural and 
extra-professional curiosity as to why 
Jim Coleman was killed, and how. To 
his chagrin, however, he soon found 
that, in Slicky’s own words, he was 
“wasting his time.” Slicky made it plain 
that he had no intention of talking; 
that, in fact, he considered the case and 
all connected with it a closed incident. 
At least, that was the impression he 
left in Rutherford’s mind when they 
parted that evening. There was an 
understanding that Slicky was to drop 
into Rutherford’s office the following 
Monday, but the lawyer had a suspicion 
that he would not come. 

His suspicion proved correct. Slicky 
failed to show up. Indeed, that was 
the last Rutherford heard of Slicky 
Kincaid, the last for many a day. The 
lawyer shrugged his shoulders, but he 
remained puzzled and curious. He de- 
voted much of his spare time to investi- 
gating the case, but nothing came of it. 
Slicky having escaped the toils, police 
headquarters refused to take any fur- 
ther interest in the matter, and John 
Rutherford was not yet well enough 
known to persuade strong and definite 
reasons. Headquarters politely ex- 
plained that more pressing matters 
called for attention. But the lawyer 
kept his interest alive, some intuition, 
growing out of his experience with the 
underworld, telling him that the final 
curtain had not fallen. 

Then one day Rutherford found that 
his intuition was correct. In his home, 
at breakfast, he found among his 
morning mail a letter addressed in a 
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peculiar handwriting and curiously 
marked “personal and private.” It was 
from Slicky Kincaid. It began: 


Dear Mr. Rutuerrorp: I got a hunch you 
are still wondering about that Jim Coleman 
business. You thought all the time that | 
knew the truth about it, didn’t you? Well, 
you guessed right, and I’m going to loosen 
up now.” 

Then followed a paragraph in which 
Slicky briefly, but accurately and quite 
vividly, narrated the scene he had wit- 
nessed that night. Rutherford read on: 


That’s how it was. Well, the man who 
got Jim, got Ais night before last. He was 
an old pal of Jim’s, who Jim had to quit, 
for reasons what I needn't go into now. He 
was from Jim and me that 
night in the He’d been sitting 
there every night for a month or more 
But he and Jim never so much as no- 
ticed each other. Jim never spoke of him 
to me, nor would he Iet me speak of him. I 
didn’t know him; he was before my time 
There was no communication between him 
and Jim, nothing at all since their break 
That night the fellow went out half an hour 
before we did, but not a word was said 
Jim never mentioned him, or anything about 
him. How do I know that it was this guy 
who got Jim? Well, it was his hands. I'd 
know that nice, white hand of his if he hada 
glove on it, Mr. Rutherford! I notice things 
like that. The chauffeur was his brother, a 
rat of a gunman 

Well, that guy was sitting right in the 
courtroom through my trial. He was that 
kind. He’s been sitting in that restaurant 
every night since. So have I, pretty near 
But never a word or a hint or a move. The 
other night I went out a little before he 
did. Do you get me, Mr. Rutherford? Why 
didn’t I tell you about this at the time? 
Maybe a good reason would be just that I 
had no proof what would get by in court, 
and it would have done no good. If you 
thought me funny for believing in Jims 
highbrow philosophy, think how the bulls 
would give me the laugh if I pulled some 
bunk about recognizing a man’s hand half- 
way down the block at night! And that’s all 
the real dope I had. But I leave it to you 
to figure out the real reason why I kept 
my mouth shut and why I went out of that 
restaurant a little before that guy the other 
night. I leave it to you, Mr. Rutherford, 
and I think you will understand m when I 
say that nothing more is going to happe% 
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OU all know that belief of ours, that all persons are potential criminals, 
Well, there is no question—‘There never was,” croak our enemies— 
that we have passed the potential stage. We have sinned, brothers and 

sisters, we have sinned, and sinned against one of the most sacred of all our 
institutions, and one that we in particular are supposed to know and reverence 
above all others, the ENGLISH LANGUAGE! That is, if dear, dear “Bon Ami,” 
of Mobile, Alabama—please note that he, who is anxious to find out if we are 
cowardly, hides his identity—is right. 

Some whom we have consulted say we are right, while others say we are 
wrong. What do you say, after reading “Bon Ami’s” letter ? 

Please note also that poor old Doc Poate has gone and did and done it, 
too! Bet he says it was an editorial change, and then we will go and dig up 
the “copy” in the composing room and—‘Curses! We made what was right, 
wrong.” 

But are we a coward? We guess not! Not by a long shot! This we 
are sure of, for we have become so accustomed to dodging bullets, to taking 
dares and double dares, that one crack more or less doesn’t frighten u i 
No sir-r-ee! And then, our editorial head has become so hardened by k 
that if a shipload of college profs shot at it from fourteen-inch guns, not 
dent would be made. Dare? Sure we dare! 

We know we use careless language once in a while. It is a long time 
since we thumbed a grammar, and we never liked it, anyhow, so we don’t resent 
your calling us down, but you know just as well as we Uo that in this land of 
free speech everybody feels “badly” when things don’t go right. 

gut, ha! What is this we see? A grammatical error? And in the letter 
of “Bon Ami?” True, it is a small thing, but there it is, sure enough! “I<spe- 
cially after MI: writing such a letter.” “Writing” here is a participial noun, 
and as such should take the possessive case. You see, we haven’t quite for- 
gotten all that we learned at the end of a hickory stick! 

But we wouldn’t for the world have you feel badly over our captious crtti- 
cism, because we like you, cher Bon Ami, and we know that you are a good 
skate, so baw! us out every time you think we blunder. It makes us feel well. 
It tells us that you are interested in us, and that you read us, and that with 
all our faults you like us. So don’t let up, or we shall begin to think that you 
are neglecting us. 

Here is what he says: 

“Some time ago I wrote you complaining of a grammatical error made 
by Mr. Ernest Poate, in the story “IN SELF-DEFENSE.” The error oc- 
curred in the issue of April 24th, on page forty-four, second column, sixth line 
from the bottom. The text reads, ‘It makes me feel badly now.’ As explained 
in my other letter, verbs of the senses, as, ‘feel,’ ‘taste,’ ‘hear,’ ‘see,’ and ‘smell,’ are 
not modified by adverbs, as are all other verbs, but by adjectives; thus the cor 
rected sentence would read, ‘It makes me feel bad now.’ 

“This letter was never acknowledged,’—honest Injun, we never got it— 
“nor was the mistake admitted through HEADQUARTERS CHAT. I waited for 
some time and finally decided that an author must have a sort of poetic licens€ 
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which allowed him to permit his characters to speak as they pleased, grammati- 
* cally correct or not. 

““T contented myself with this explanation for s 1 weeks, but in tl 
I contented myseli with this explanation tor several weeks, but in the 


June 1st issue, lo and behold, in the very first line of HEADQUARTERS CHAT 
4 > 


appeared the following: ‘——-we felt a whole lot more than very badly 
Surely this is inexcusable for the editor to make such a mistake, and especially 
after me writing such a letter as the first one I wrote. The corrected sentence 
would read, ‘——-we felt a whole lot more than very bad——’ 
“In my first letter I dared you to print it. You didn’t. Now, I double 
dare you to print this one, which points out an error on your own staff. 

“With the publication of the next three or four issues I will find out if 
the editor is really afraid to print an acknowledgment of one of his own mis- 

ill tell all my friends the result. Coward, or not? 
“Bon Ami1.” 


hat our defenders say: 
Adjectives modify nouns, pronouns, and other adjectives. They never 
modify verbs. Adverbs modify verbs. Hence “badly,” an adverb, modifying 
feel,” is correctly used. 


have sinned, we have sinned, and all we can do is to ask you 
to promise to go forth striving to sin no more. 


.h, here is a man after our own heart. He likes a story we liked very, 
much. And we are so pleased about it, we are going to give ourselves 


he great pleasure, and you, too, we hope, of printing it. 


“Dear Epiror: I believe you will agree with me that, next to the joy of 
creative effort, comes that of the appreciation of mental pleasures. It is for 
the purpose of expressing my appreciation of pleasure received that I am writ- 
ing you. 

“For some months If have been rather an ubiquitous reader of your magazine. 
I have followed the adventures of several of your heroes with an absorbed 
interest that at times has verged upon fascination. Here and there I found a 
story that hit some ‘high points’ in my consciousness. ‘No. 13 Rue du Bon 
Diable’ is such a story. 

“IT may, perhaps, best explain my liking for this finely told tale by out- 
lining my attitude toward fiction writing. My requirements are: Simplicity in 
style; verity in plot and characterization; vitality in substance and imagination. 
The handling of these natural elements should reveal exactness in method, or 
skill in detail. Writing must be clean cut and graceful in expression. Pro- 
duction of illusion, or the ability to so set forth bare fact, so that we cannot 
only perceive actuality, but feel that moving spirit of creative motive which 
is the f » behind 


realty—is aiso necessary. 
ul story because 


> it has met so many of these requirements. 
; Vor, given flective mind that still knows beauty, can draw 
Irom ere tale that final sense of enjoyment, heightened, perhaps, by a touch 
h is the bouquet of leisure hours; and the reader can 
reading the source of stimulating memories 

Hoping to see more stories of such merit in your magazine, I remain, 
with best wi shes, sincer¢ ly, W. M. McMEcHEN. 


ver, ( olor ado.’ 


the re 


Mt the philosophic, whic 
ee 


on 
<4 
y 


80 find in li 


next issue that will please, entertain, enthrall. Miss it not. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and wil! give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


G. Ater.—I think you are well adapted for your vocation of sale 
I’d think better of your chances for big success if you didn’t spell 
two f’s. Yes, I’m hammering away about education again. It’s a sacred duty 
every one to do that, who has a chance, as I have. because in a few yeat 
women and men who lack education will be hopelessly outdistanced. 1 
be no chance for them in the upper strata. You go on selling, with 
thusiasm which you have, that’s so fine, but get some help—a tutor, mayb¢ 
start to give yourself the education that you haven't yet. The specimen 
you inclose shows a person who possesses such healthy, normal, and happ 
tastes that to look at her writing is a pleasure. Enough said, eh? 


D. R.—Your writing is that of a person who is especially fitted t 
cessful in business; I do not mean in office work, but in commerce, 
thing where your ability to see a bargain could be of use. You are 
and opinionated, but can be tactful when you choose, 


J. M. M.—Your character is all right, so far as the fundamentals g 
is to say, you are naturally honest, naturally sincere, not easily provo! 
meannesses or untruth. But you are certainly vain as a peacock. That’ 
all those flourishes mean. Also, you are self-conscious in manner. * 
overcome both these defects by a real effort to take a finer and more 
outlook on life and yourself. You have considerable executive ability 
ought to give you plenty of openings. 


Miss C. C. Hart.—My dear, I’m going to surprise you. I’m going to 





Headquarters Chat 


you that you are absolutely unfitted for commercial life, and that, if you are 
wise, you will follow your family in their work on the stage. If you read all 
that I write, you will know that I don’t often say anything like that. How- 
ever, you really have the temperament, the mind, and, I suspect, the personality 
for that most difficult of professions. 


compunction in so advising you, since you have relatives who 
will be able to assist you. It would be a mistake for you to try to be a stenog- 
rapher. You'd make a mighty poor one. Your worst fault is your down- 
heartedness, your timidity, your lack of assertiveness. This, of course, must 
be conquered before you'll have much real chance on the stage. I hope you 
will follow the advice of all experienced actors and actresses, and take two 
years of doing unimportant roles in stock companies. It is the only sure ap- 


prenticeship. 


Rostz K.—I hate to do it, Rosie, but let’s use the knife, right away. It’ll 
hurt for a minute, but you'll be better afterward. You have no more chance 
of being successful on the stage, my dear girl, than the proverbial snowball 
ina warm climate. I'm sorry! But you might as well know it, now, when 
it doesn’t cost you anything, as later, after you’d spent money, trouble, and 
considerable tears on it. If you are wise, my dear, you'll keep right on help- 
ing with your parents’ store, and you'll learn the trade thoroughly and get to 
be an expert. You are a natural-born bargainer, and that means that you could 
be anything, in merchandise, from a “buyer” up and down. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so d 


Advice to Aspirants 
rf t mai nsists of letters from your 
ives. Most of them as 
a detective, like every ot! 
man or woman, is partly the outcome of native talent and partl 
special traini 
A detective who is talented for his work will be 
and he will be able to mix with all kinds of people. 
ments of the criminal code, and will be inclined to 
in all phases crime 
On this basis a r woman should look for training under 
operatives. TI] rocur hrough relial gencies whi 
business of t1 ts. 
There is n ich thing as an inexperiences 
secret service of the United States. A lot of people write me « 


to in order to get a fo 


1 person getting wi rl 
who seem to think that < ally inexperienced person who would | 
trained before the most ordinary agency would accept them for oper 
apply, with prospect f success, to the secret service. It is well 
detectives to remember that thers no short cut to success in this 
all professions, it requires an apprenticeship. Like all professions, the 
man and the well-read man h a better chance than the uned 
number of young people—Morton I Villing, Nestor, The Smiling Kid 
Artie, James, McCloed, M1 Wilkinson, Lou Dimness, Red Hand 
Sartorius Major, Linky, F | take thi 
themselves. 
awaiting a reply 

You have question. ‘“‘How can 
tive?” Another question which you all ask, is, “Is it necessary 
to be a private d tive! t i 

Only the 
quired in the State of Ohio. My reply was, you try going it 
and see what i 

I do not encour nty-one to try 
applies to Young Hopeful, Lilly D., Eighteen, N. N. W., The 
22, Mr. Landon, The Boy, Mansfield, Ohio, Far 

A boy of eighteen or thereal 
He should still be getting 


1 





HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under= 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com= 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de~ 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. AI! photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Low Forehead 
- extremest example of the low forehead is to be found in some 


negroid types. It is entirely erroneous, however, to attribute this type 

of low forehead wholly to the black race. In the black, it is accen- 

tuated by the spread nostrils, the high cheek bones, and the protruding lips. 

But it may be found also in all races. Please be careful to make the distinction 

between the low forehead and the receding forehead. The receding forehead 
is sometimes low and sometimes high. 

When the low forehead is accompanied by features which are heavy—by 

a square jaw, little, close-set ears, and a heavy frame, the possessor is of a very 


low order of intelligence. This very same low forehead, though, when united 
to graceful and animated features, and to a frame which is lithe and supple, 
shows acute intelligence along natural lines. Thus, good hunters, guides, for- 


esters, fishers, and woodsmen show the last mentioned type almost universally. 
[These people are not to be confounded with the explorers of the wide fore- 
head, previously considered. The explorer is marked by what may be called 
moral qualities, such as courage, resourcefulness, and adventurousness, while 
the woodsman is marked by animal traits. He is, in a higher degree, possessed 
of the woodcraft which is part of the heritage of the birds and the beasts. ] 

Dancers nearly always have low and graceful foreheads. Even the little 
dancer of the ordinary “chorus” variety will show this characteristic feature, 
as any one who is curious can readily ascertain by attending a season’s musical 
comedies. 


In dealing with those of the low forehead we must appeal to the emotions 


and the senses. Those of the high forehead can be touched only through an 
appeal to their principles, their convictions, or their prejudices. 

The low forehead type is the more fiery, on the surface; the more prone 
to temper and outbursts of rage. 

Possessors of high foreheads are really more passionate of disposition, but 
are too proud to show what they feel. It is never safe to think that you have 
avoided angering a man of a high forehead because he appears to be unruffled. 
It is never safe to play jokes on people with high foreheads. Their sense of 
personal dignity is always offended, even when their sense of fair play makes 
them attempt to take such jokes in good part. 


a tf 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


1 


OST of the ciphers of the substitution variety we have « 
far, have had but one letter substituted, in the cipher its 
letter in the original text of a cipher message. These } 

substitution cipher alphabets have been systematic rearrange: 
English alphabet; sometimes they have been rearrangement 
and again, they have been composed of numerals, symbols 

This system of cipherization proves effectiy l 
brief period, but as a means of thwarting analy 
falls short. The thing that makes this letter-{ 
easy to solve is the fact that every time a message 
letter, which is always the same, is repeated, too. Of cou 
letter is repeated, the easier the cipher as a whole yields 
cause repeated letters permit frequency tables 
absolute certainty of sure and quick solution. 

Mr. William H. Asmus, of Toronto, has devisec 
in construction, not difficult to commit to mem 
delay the solution of a secret message for a considerable 
tution cipher, and chief among its features is the 
letter can be enciphered in several ways. To ill 
the repeated vowel, according to the simple st form of 
be open to immediate detection for the reason 
sents “o,” would be used twice in succession. 
there are five ways of enciphering any given 

Generally it is necessary to employ 
result reached in Mr. Asmus’ system. His 
it is, instead, an elaboration of the simplest 
it belongs. 

For the brain twister this week we hav 
encipher a portion of a very complimentary 
ago. The solution is something Mr. Asmus has 
favorite magazine. The cipher reads from left to 
is grouped in cipher with the same number of 
each word of the original text. Here goe 
answer. 

H FXRZ ACBJ V QCXZZO MC UJTP JW 
UZZPP WIC JFGZ HR YAOSCO PCZL X]JT } 
ONITZIA D EGKZ DR REWO SFBNZ HO LIGX 
W RDCH mas 

The answer to the cipher problem in last Tuesd 
hasn’t fooled me. Trail him to his cache, get the emer 
The sixty-four letters it contains were transposed in 
nating horizontal” arrangement, in sixteen horizontal 
each, in this way: 


et cetera. 
Phe cipher letters were the vertical column 
column from top to bottom. 





in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 


This department, conducted 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 
persons of whom they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 

“plind’ if you prefer. In sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
can forward promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 

itable. 
rn it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found,’? 
It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 

ition. 
10S ARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘“‘to get home,”’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





WALLACE, WILLIAM ARTHUR, and hi GRACE, ie left his home on February 
r te to Mrs. Wallace’s ther nd let h 1 ! ing a brown suit, brown shoes, 
n last h re y , and a gray overcoat He is sixteen years 
who kn eir_ p ent » fi feet neh ill, with light hair and com- 
i i othe 1 I his absence, and 

helped so many 

ind é ! 1 1 be enough to do all 

HOOPER, WILLIAM H.—Hlis daughter, Minnie Belle : 1 to reg } nt Aly formation con- 


her infancy vould like to find he Josep eeters, 
WILLIAM and GEORGE HOOPER. ph! Snowe 
d o n Fort Scott, Kansas, about 

was a shoemaket Any ir ALDERTONS, JENNIE MERRILL and GEORGE.—When 

I any one of em will be thankfully last heard of t were at Par Michigan Also Sadie, 
William Y 5 E Thirty Hannah nd Wel t ey i h married a 
Portland, Ore ma 1 ! ) and Coulter are 
ed write t ieir { Who assures them that 
rythir is forge and will be said of the 
t M J S ] iccoma, Wash- 


» asked to Wri 
wy wh they are 

Sacrame ailfornia An or 

1 do a great favor 

are of this magazine 


whereal 
> 


SPOTTS, BARBARA, who 


1 


McAULAY, ELISE ELEATE s 1ow about ten years 
ko i é i 1 light t \ lopted from 
Z t 1 Hoi Ont I cn her pres- 
ABEL, GILBERT.—He left home on 1 ary 7th of this chy raged T. 
year { family d t know w he v ( this magazine 
what 
JACKMAN WILLIAM, 
jut thirty-five ye ag 
and be great P 
| r e 1an H 


about 


CELLERS, PRIVATE BEN 
2 if t harged ¢ J r 19, Lewi 

WELLS, CORA vl i Nort Nor \ t i mil h t « I him since, 
of O at Tahleau oh. f f " and a et t beer ie Hiis sister will 
: : her stony Pe > } be most grat f t inf tion irs orge Kinch, 

st. X ‘ 

COAKLEY, RICHARD, 
his far t 1301 Ave 


MALE, JOSEPHINE, ‘ formerly a hool teacher 
t \ friend xi n her again. 4 

r it along, the 

care of this 


MILLER, LENA y ard of in Victor, Colo- 
\ ! t from her. 
‘ ‘ t ake G ( 

MURNEY, EARLEY, wi t wif Elizabeth 
! t ! erpor England, for New 
. Orle 187 Al i JANE CLARK, who 
mea see Oe Has wile. , as ind MAGGIE, aud a half brother, WILLIAM GREY, 
. t aAvannal a : ; i ft a aii 4 teed 

M I Mur 


Oaklar 


GIRARD, GLADYS, and MRS. BRISSETT, w 


card of in Vancouver, Britis lumbia, MORROW, HAZEL, , ve una State Home 
ate with Charl Garing ros Ci t ear f¢ at 1 Kansas City. 
Oo n t low I | 4 ! n er present ad- 
c I BB r ful t iy pend it to me, 

rou RGIN RUDOLPHE JESSE, or h wife 1N > n r 1 iego, California. 

ey W t heard of Kat I v 1 

ar - iy wa put in a 
en he was about 
30 in the 
named 
twent le years 


re a | 


2105 K cee tle i 4 
FRANCES C. and MARGARET A., born 
" r pl them in the Florence ent? and will t f to a one 
_D ( at 1 after St ki enough to lara Lerch, 451 Siegel 


DOLPH.—Please write t i take the blame for 
if everythi Your wif R 
Vals Casey care 
LAPOINTE, JOSEPH LOUIS I eft hor n October 
18, 1899, for Francis¢ with about fifty o men, 


CUSTER, ROBERT L.—He serve 
until J 19, and wa ast of i : he f e fi and ney retu ! f any one 
i an 4 : . . 4 . ere ind- - nie © 1 asi 7 write hi the 


j ph Louis La- 
w Bedford, Magsa- 


r f John G. and Calla 
inois Later they moved 
ddreas was 6822 Stony 

of the present where- 
great ivor by com- 
Depot Hotel, Austin, 
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WILSON.—Any relatives wishing to get information re- 
who was placed in a home when 
W v 


garding Jennie Wilson, 


a baby, between 1883 and ge Naar 

ginia, and was later adopt ; r am 
hoff, can obtain*it by writing to J. W.. ned of this I 
zine. 


ORR, RICHARD, 
worked in the 
tion committee at 
Please communicate 
glad to hear fr 
Place, Norfolk, 


GALPIN.—I wa 


hame was 
my mother 
gratefulls 
El Paso, Texas 
PIKE, CHESTER. “ee 
inches ta! 
hom 


this magazine 


DEWYRE, sygeind 
from his home ne 
eight years ago, and 
that time he had 
five feet seven inche 
years oid His n 
to find him, for h 
Any information at 
dren, if there 
Marie Evans, 


SPICER, JAMES B. 
in Cincinnati, Olio 
six feet f 


m4 . 
Cincinnati, 110 


LANE, BACKSON V., 
ing 1916-1911, t ‘ t i ALBERT e. OL- 
* who worke \ me in } t utte, M 4 

& St ‘ like very 
hear from these two 
S. Reynolds, 
Selby, South Dakota 


WYNFORD, R. R., 
asked to write to hi 


COVEY, Howano.— 


~ 


Philip 8. Dovey, 85 Em 


KETCHAM, ARABELLA. —Inf rmati 
lady, or of MRS. BARTON, yhio had a 
at Madison Avenue and Ft first Stre 
in and before 1897-8 , re of 


BROOM, A. HENRY. — He 
fantry, pW r ¢ 
1917 or 

hair, blue 

old, and 
this young 
Ww. care 


RICH, CHARLES se ee ee 


seeking hi 
one who will send her 
magazine. 


ANY informatior 


child. 


WARD, wr hg tie ag oo E.. 
Connecticut r 

of 1915 was in ‘aif te 

one who knows his 

formation about him »% 

old friend, 1. R., car 


VANN, G. C.—He wa 
informatior 
} his 
magazine 
HALLER, _ARNO. —He was born in Crimnitchau, Sax 
in June, , and w last heard of twenty-six years ago 
when , Holyoke Massachusetts Any information 
about him be gratefully received by B. A. Hall 14 
Exchange, Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Missing Department 


McCORMICK, 
Watsonville, California. 
six and a half inches 
thirty-five pounds, and 
a dar master by 
information that will help to fin 
preciated by H. H. Ellis, Watsonville 


McCOOL, F. RAYMOND.-—He 
Bethl lehem Steel Works I 
write to his nephew, A. 


gee ae JOHN.— Fe 


Was 


J 
him 
kn his 
with her. Vera, care ¢ 


MATTSON, Re 
a ye d i 
yo se 
Hendrick ‘Ave ar ue 
TOWNER.—Write 
Route 4, Winchester 


beak yg loo mage Milt de 


peared from 


RICHARD DICK 


¢ pointers It s he 
and died in Oklahoma from injuries 
eight years ago. In spite of 
las not been found, 

assistance of 


mation t t 
Morningstar, 609 


REX, DOCTOR ROBERT G., phy 
n Francisco, in October, 1834 He wi 
seventy years of age. Also adalat N. "Mo 
of in San Prenciecd 0 ver 1387. He t 
y-five years A 
e two ai 
Bonitield, 1435, Steiner 


KEESSER, JACOB.— He 
t 125 Grand 
med Carl, 
ut him 
Lake Park 


DANIEL.—His moth 
y lived in Ogde isburg 
Edwar 1 was born ir S57 
4go, and his broth er 
grateful for any nev t 
brother Edward Mur t 
York, care of James Sta 


LANGSTON ALFRED 
1919, or ( 


MURPHY. 
e The 


7, t 
has not heard 
will be ratefully 
ton, Burkburnette 


Serre, PAULINE, 
Keeys r people } ive 
She is ome r rt, with 
dark ymple I She 
news of her will be gratefully 
Please write to Mrs. John Kees 
Michigar 


BOERTNER, SENRY. 

“( m » t 
and I have not 
have died about 

Pilar 1 ha 
have never 
te an; 


un} nown aaa 
Bi 


~ 0uU v i 

like to find his fathe r and 
He will be grateful 
who ma know 


Lampert, Box 271, Milba 
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ALMA.—Your old pal Ruby wants to hear from you HARTNETT, WILLIAM, who lived in 1875, at 15 Flag 
Mrs. BR. Murphy, care of this magazine. Street, Brooklyn. His wife was Amelia Kelly, and both 
—_ or . ee were from Clonmell, County Tipperary, Ireland. One of 

WERTHEIMER, Phere as bore 1 gp their children was a son named $S His brother Richard 
1890, and ha 5 Boy . ator wot be glad to know if he i living, and will be 
"i es zr f ) ny information that help him in his 
PP) write to Pe ag D. E », Twenty-fifth and 

Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


, pe _—: : SCOTT, DAISY, who used to live at Sallisaw, Oklahoma, 
22 North William Street, New , i= last heard of about six years ago, with her 
: l and an at Douglas, Arizona. Billie and Loie 
Pr eine ta. a. Hav Pee” ease . ul e very much to hear from her. Loie 

ees 7 ‘ ‘ Br . . t Fourth Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
about forty-eight 
hair He was 
. His half 
from him, and will 
Please write to O. F. 

id, Oklahoma. 


JOHNSON, es WILLIAM. and ALBERT LUTHER. 
a5 I n t illiamsburg, Kentucky, in 
a f i orphan asylum In 
. - P » f é their sist home to inquire for 
AUSTON, J. C., formeriy Jopli issouri, but whe t e Was to t y were not there. ‘Their ages 
» Beare Of W Vinig ¢ 2 & . Ric t tw ‘ ul sixt If any one knows their 
‘ kindness by writing to 

magazine. 


etrician and a member 
Orient Lodge 

yt succeeded, 

about him, 

two or 


LOVETT, ROY C.—I idiana, 
) Pampa, Texa 

PETTEYS, JOHN V. le heard of in the early 

¢ f 1 at i - where he was work- 

n 10 can give any 

favor upon 

Writing to 


HANNIG, HATTIE, formerly f 5 North Cicero Ave- 
( i n l K chum will appre- 
whereabouts H. 
Pp 


his home 


FREEMAN .M left Eurek P nia, ¥ RICHMOND, { 1s been missing from 
.) f ent f f ! two y ag hi from Pitts- 
i ,a 


_WHITTWORTH .. Was last heard of _in eanet ver. I 1s anxiously 
t 1 ( ‘orth Carolina, where i ther t t I ie will return 
Avenue, Toront 


was 
three 


BOGLE, MARVIN A v last ard f t. of r f , with black 
ORTa i i 4 printer I r I ) for mining an 


ity-five years 
iving relatives 
to hear 

own fam- 
rown eyes 

him to 

iighly ap- 


ORRICER, RALPH, + was ypted by a family named 
I Y Cit ou “ 


GLOSEK, 

Mozart Street, East Rutherford, New Jersey rent KIMBROUGH, GEORGE, « lived in Gainesville 
4 t twenty-f years ago, is ugh by 

McGOVERN, JOHN, who left t é ew York ) this can giv ny i ab , y 

April 1( \ t } N ‘ o. il i é ir by writing "to D.. M., care of this 

rr him- wi be fully ceive JOHNSON, JOSEPH C Jhen last heard from, he was 

Hugh McGoverr l iticc € ! aining at I er, N ran After the armistice 

F es wa r e wrot r att ; aying he would 

MARIE, RAYMOND. , jor . Ww - ne | n as he waa dische , and his friends 

Deary Roswell Ne Mexice c rd not ‘ 1 g J Ile is about six feet 

) The hildre we y ¢ , ve ) d and y-five pounds, and has 

At t time “iy r mothe t yes, ¢ air, and % r complexion If any 

ar ne r fl ier iends r any on who ha een him, or 

. : eard anytt wut him, will write to his sister. she will 

: Y deeply grateful to them. Miss Lillie 

Texa 


BATES, LOVELLE DEE, formerly of Mobile, Alabama 

A new of her will be greatly appreciated by a friend 

f this magazine 

eee WILE TAR FRANCIS.—In 1910 he was in Provi- 

le elas 1, wi ith the Forepaugh & Sells Circus 

ri \ ent in Arizona and New Mexico, 

me r in tl West He is 

F five et five inch in height, 

KUPFER, LOUIS R.—He was last | r f awrence, ‘ hs al ne Me and thirty-five pounds, and is 

Dougla ( ty, l Hi tl ; miplexio 1y information regarding him will 

Would like ver r from hin ttlieb, tly appre 1 by his sister, Mrs. Catherine Rounds, 
M21 Ker 1 Avenu c . Mi : t nee rovidence, Rhede Island 
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WESTLEY, VICTOR C.—He is about twenty-nine years 
old, has tattoo marks on his hand, and a life preserver with 
U. 5S. 8. ‘‘Mississippi’’ tattooed on his upper left arm. He 
was last seen in 19 He is asked to return to his family, 
and all will be forgiven. Any one who can te them 
whether he is dead or alive will do a great kindness by 
writing to L. E. F., care of this magazine. 


LOVEJOY, JAMES WESLEY.—Hi iends heard of him 
last about two years ago, in South ¢ aro —- 

le is e les asked to writs o 3 W 
about information will rratefully “enunan 
by his sister, H. H., care of this ne 


JOHNSTON, ELBERT ROBERT, who was at time 
an expert type ry a “ser was editor of a Chica University 
paper. W! la f was Also FRED- 
ERICK W. “JOHNSTON, wi a cabi net maker, and was 
last heard of ip Detroit Ar ne knowing 
the whereabouts of these men w i do a "avon by 
municating with E. § » care of this magazine 


CAIN, LYLE.—He was a member of Co. K, 38th In- 

y, 3d Division. Tt last time I saw him was on July 

} ‘ de Fe where he was wounded, 

of him since Will some one 

\ became of him, or what 

came from near Spokane, 

Albert § scker, 290 Mill Street, Pough- 
York. 


June 


com- 


his home 
Washington 
keepsie, New 


SHAW.-——On 
Chicago 


" baby 
hospital the 
ne of what 
, v found that my 
child had been taken vas 
to find her All 1 kn 
or auburn hair, blue eyes, and a 
my child. Will some one be | enoug! 
find her? Elmer Shaw, 8311-2 San Pe iro 
Angeles, California 


DAIGLE.—I am an orphan I have two 
and Jennie, and a brother Frederick I \ 
family named Walker in Milltown, 
mame was Frederick Daigle, and my 
was Gilbert am very anxious to 
sisters were ad i, and t 

sister Laura Me 
a family in Peabody, 
vill bring me in tou 
remembered Rose D 


SILVEIRA, GEORGE DEWEY, twenty-two years old, 
light complexion, and paralyzed i the knees dowr 
was last heard of Brooklyn sister would 
hear from him, and will apr te a info atio 
his whereabouts. Mrs. Florence Arquette, P 
Tacoma, Washington 


STEVENS, IRA, GEORGE, and 
Were last heard of in Indianapolis T) 
news tor all "of them Any one knowing 
or that of any of their relatives, will do a great kir 
by writing to John K. Pierce, Marshall, Texas, Route 

TEBBS, Mm formerly Edna Duncan 

New York s -m he 1914, she moved 

City She George and a sister € 

old schoolmat Andrew Jackson School would 
to hear from her h Jane mith Whalen, 703 
Fayette Street, Syracuse, York 


mot! er’s 
find 


LEON, h 


STOUT, OSCAR.—He is thirt 
and weighs one hundred and seve pounds 
Seattle in 1906, and to Oronogo, M 
and worked in mines re He has I 
a miner Any one who knows his ——* 
R. Comstock, 6201 Carlton Avenue 


GARDNER, JAMES €E., knowr 
He was last heard of in the 9th 
Corps, Yort Ca sey Washing 
present addre will do a € 
J. B., care of “hi ma 


ears old 


to his frien 
Company 


Orphan Boys’ 
cords under lis ma 
not know if this 
like nd out 
3 was in the 
books as half orphan from 
will be ladly welcomed 
Louisiana 


SEELY, ELLIS.—He wz 
1919, at Anamosa, Iowa e i : t wr 
G. Pedersen, P. 0. Box 1506, East Rockford. Illing 


DE MAUFORD, JENNIE DE LONG.—In 1880 she 
living at Lansing, lowa, and reported that she 
her husband went to Seattle ring the big gold rush 
brother is now the only family left, and 
daughter is anxious to help sister Any in 
formation will be greatly apprecia ted s. T. L. Kendall, 
Camp Utilities Dt., Q. M. E., Camp Lewis, Washington 

a W. E.—Good news, April 20th. 


ion. Look in S. F. newspapers 
Morning Oregonian” personals. 


Asylura 


_ Write for explana- 
missing columns, and 
Write . 


Missing Department 


BURGER, MARTEN.—Won't you please ite to an old 
friend whom you have not seen for twelve or fourteen years, 
and who would be more than glad to see you again? John 
S. Spaulding, Lock Box 63, Politic, Indiana 


“alraetdlae WILLIAM ee Wa 
Februar 884 at 2 ‘ 

heard f 
formation about 
brother, Daniel 
Franciseo, Calif 


MAYNARD, ALFRED. 
York and Connectic in 
tall, Hi m t d an vem 
him will be thankfully rece 
Montgomery Street tfield 


BAKER, HOMER A 
friend and comrade, he 
A. C.), A. E. I J 
he enlisted was 100 

will 
will be 
atchie, 


_POTELLO, TOM, 
sno, Californis 
ard of 

map age 

hear frc 


born in Brooklyn in 
treet, and w 


DU VAL, prea wn " 
a time, but was last hea 
five years age \ fri end 
M. L. ¢ r t I 


m ir 
would 
azine. 


ALLISON, Leelee hy MACK.- 
1 about six feet tall, and has 
heard of he é Whit 
present ad- 
K. D. Alli- 


lived in 
Please 
magazine, 

é eard of he was in 
yan 1 lesires very f h to hear from him, 
ind Ww to any . } n give news of 
him, or who wil king enough to ! present ad- 


HARRY G.—W#i you please write et — 


your address? Everything is ¢ right ds baby 
ting along nicely he 


giving 
ig get- 


° magazine. 
The usper 


- BALPORTS. RINALDO, » 
y t I he pe ve 
ear trom 

will kindly 

their ack 


GENO, my brother. 
ti f I am 


TRAUTMAN, JULIA D 
old a ttle ) t 


from 


brother, Os 
burgh, Calife 


LUNVALL, One nre v<a 
ix fee all t 


wipe died DON 
ive feet ne 


eyes He was 


Cc ARLOS 


LANGFORD, Al Ao Tk 
old, an +m is a ori n. 
Rock, and 
FRANCIS. "MELLON, 

Roc Arka! in 

hear from the ‘ 


Pac iapin RAY - 


you “Tom P. | 
Wyoming 


,MORLAN —I was born ir near Toied 0 
0 nd was cared M1 o 
when I 
to find my 
grateful to any one 
am five feet five 
and strot and har 
this mage 1¢ 


n returned 
nt news for 
Salt Creel, 


on —4 




















The Most Remarkable Story of Our Time 


Around the World in 
Eighty Hours 


By WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


Opening Chapters in the July 15th Issue of 


The Top-Notch Magazine 


(Out on the date that it bears) 


To be obtained for a little while wherever magazines are sold. 


Fifteen cents a copy. It is a brisk seller. 





With acknowledgments to K, 


One sacrifice, 
one assist, no ervors! 


P EVERY WILD-EYED fan. 
* * * 
WAS ON his feet. 


* * * 
OR SOMEONE else's. 


> * * 
AND THEIR soft remarks. 


* * 


* * 


AND WHILE I’m not. 

* * . 
EASILY EXCITED. 

* . . 
| GUESS I was helping. 


* * + 


THE PITCHER bean. 


. . * 
THAT CLEAN.UP hitter. 


. * . 
AND MY good south paw. 
* 7 ad 
HIT A fat fan. 
* * * 
RIGHT IN the vestibule. 
* * * 
AND HE said “Phooo. 
* . 
A FOUL tip. 
- * e 
RIGHT ON my last cigar.” 
* > . 
AND I was sorry. 
* * * 
AND GAVE him one. 
. * * 
OF MY cigarettes, 
* * * 
AND HE saw the package. 
+ * * 
THAT 1 took it from. 





REACHED THE next county. 





* AND SMILED and said. 


“THEY SATISFY! 

AND THAT sesohe you smash 
WAS ONE ‘ar wife. 
BOUGHT AT ; bargain. 

So THAT makes it. 

* 


* * 
A SATISFY. 

* * * 
DOUBLE HEADER.” 


* * 


* 

AND AFTER that. 
* * . 

| EVEN saw him, 


* . 


ROOTING FOR the umpire, 


WENTY hits — twenty 

chances with never a goose- 
egg —that’s Chesterfield’s 
average on every package. 
Trust the fans to pick them 
out. An unusual blend of 
Turkish and Domestic—it can’t 
be copied. These cigarettes 
are there—-they satisfy! 





